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PREFACE 


This short history is intended for rraders who require in a 
single volume an account of tlie period down to tlio death 
of Demosthenes, and is primarily intended for thoj-e who 
have not the opportunity of attending lectures or of 
receiving other oral teaching, but have to look to their text- 
book, and their text-book only, for information. In order 
that this class of students may gain an intelligent grasp 
of the subject, there are two prime essentials. k'ir>t, 
the story must be told clearly, in such fashion as to 
exhibit the continuity of development and the true 
articulation of its parts ; secondly, definiteness of state- 
ment is absolutely necessary if vagueness of conception 
and a helpless tossing to and fro by conflicting currents 
of evidence and interpretation are to be avoided. 

With these two paramount requirements in view, I have 
not hesitated to keep silence as to many things, nor, on 
the other hand, have I recoiled from decisiveness of state- 
ment in many cases where reserve or indecision would have 
defeated their own end, A clear conception of the broad 
features of the Greek civilisation, and of its place in 
general history, is what is aimed at, rather than the 
arren statement of the precise condition in which any 
^rticular problem stands, or the exact degree of weight to 
assigned to rival theories. The achievements of the 
reeks in the regions of philosophy, literature, and art are 
0 great importance to be dealt with in a book such as 
this, as mere appendages to political history. 

n addition to the ancient authorities, the great 
istones in English and German— of Thirlwall and 
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Grote, of Ciirtius, Beloch, and Busolt — have been consulted 
constantly. As in duty bound, I have made the fullest 
use of all the material to which I had access. Although 
much of the present work (including the chapters which 
treat of the early history of Argos, Sparta, and Lydia, the 
Ionic Revolt, the work of Themistocles, the supremacy of 
Sparta, the conflict with Macedon) was written long 
before Professor Bury’s History of Greece appeared, 
advantage has been taken of his wide knowledge and 
mature judgment to correct defects and enors throughout 
the book. Especially in the treatment of the prehistoric 
period and of certain historic episodes (such as Alexander’s 
battle on the Hydaspes) Professor Bury’s views have been 
adopted as the latest and most harmonious attainable. 
Touching the history of Iiincedon, much has been derived 
from I^Ir. Hogai-th’s brilliant sketch, Philip and Alexander 
of Macedon, and his views on the Macedonian army and 
the chronology of Alexander’s campaigns have been 
adopted. On the period intervening between the end of 
the Peloponnesian war and the rise of Macedon, Mr. 
Underhill’s Commentary on the Hellenica of Xenophon 
has been largely used. Mention should also bo made of 
Abbott’s History of Greece and Holm’s Uistm-y of Greece, 
as well as Greenidge’s Handbook of Greek Constitutional 
History. I have been careful to refrain from consulting 
any of the numerous smaller histories of a scope similar 

to that of the present book. 

The plan of the battle of Plataea is taken, by kind 
permission of the Council of the Society for the Promotion 
of Hellenic Studi&s, from my article contributed to the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. xviii. 

Sydney Univeesity. New South Wales, 

December, 1903 . 
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THE TUTORIAL 


UISTOIiY OF OREECE. 


CHAFrER I. 

THE COUN'TRY Of THE HELLENES. 

§ 1. Extent of Hellas in the ^\ i<ler an>l Narrower .Sense. § 2. The 

Development of Greece 1‘roper Determined by the Sea and the 

Mountains.— § 3. Influence of the Geography (.f Greece on its 

Politics; Scpaiatist Tendency.— § 4. Impoitance to Greece of 

Urn Aegean Islands and Asia Minor.-§ 6. Contrast between 
Greece and Italy. 

§ 1. Hellas, the land of the Hellenes, was of far wider 
extent than the modern kingtiom of Greece: 
only on the north and on the south docs the 
modern kingdom even approach the bounds of the ancient 
Greek world. Those bounds were, indeed, never precisely 
hxed, for the reason that the Greeks never formed a 
single umted power like Pe.s.ia, Egypt, or Rome. Hellas 
was the stage upon which the Hellenes played their part 
and any land in which they were found predominating was 
entitled to the name : the unity of Hellas lay primarily 
not ,n geography, but in ethnology. The dwellers on 
the northern shore of the Black Sea who had mingled 
with and intermarried with the Scythians of the Russian 
steppes; the colonists of southern Italy, of Sicily, of 
Massaha, the last outpost of Greek civilisation on the west • 
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the dwellers in Cyrene ami other towns of northern Africa ; 
the semi-oriental inhabitants of Cyprus and of the 
multitude of cities fringing the coast of Asia Minor — these 
were all members of the Greek name, and the totality of 
their widely scattered abodes const ituted Hellas in its widest 
sense. Common language, common religion, common 
manners and customs, (hough in all these domains there 
were divergences and dilferencos, made the Greeks one 
nation ; and the general impression of essential unity found 
voice in the legend which derived all Greeks from a 
common ancestor, Hellen, through his sons Dorns and 
Aeolus, and his grandsons Ton and Achaeus, as well as in 
the di.stinetion which was drawn between Greek and non- 
Greek peoples, the latter being summed up in one w’ord as 
“ barliarians ” {ftdp^apoi). Geographically, the bond of 
union between the dilTerent parts of the Greek world was 
the sea : for the sea alone provided a way of intercoui-se 
between Greece proper, the islands of the Mediterranean, 
the Asiatic coast, and the Hellenic fringe on the more 
distant continental sliores. 

True as this is of Hellas in this widest sense, it is still 

iioUaamUie Strikingly true of Hellas used in that 

Narrower Sense. j-estricted .‘^onse in which, in a book so 

small as tins, the word must in general be used— namely, 
as including Greece proper, the Aegean islands, and tlie 
coast of western Asia Minor. Yet not the whole even of 
the area thus indicated is rightly embraced under the term 
“ Hellas.” In the north-west the boundary line runs 
obliquely across Greece pi-opei’ fi'om tlie base of the Chalcidic 
peninstila through Mount Olympus to the mouth of the 
Corinthian gulf. The districts to the west of this line had 
but a slender hold upon Greek culture, and were denied the 
title “ Greek,” although the starting-point and home of the 
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Greeks wLen they first emerge from the darkness of tlie past 
lies iu this region. Macedonia, ia spite of the elaiin of lier 
kings to Hellenic descent (a claim leeogiii.seil l>v tljo Greeks, 
since theMacedonians were allowialto compete at theOlympic 
games), was outside t lie circle of Greek states ; Epirus and 
Thessaly also were not included in the true Ileilas ; audit 
was only after tlie Macedonian conquest of Greece that 
Aotolia played any part in Greek hi>tory. 

§ 2. Looking at Hellas in this narrower sense, tiie most 
striking feature, and tliat most easily read on 
the map, is the development of the coast-line, ov, 
mother words, the exter.t to which the land- 
masses are penetrate.l by tlie sea. Wlieu we 
reflect how little we hear in Greek history of the Ion" 
harbourIe.ss coast of Thessaly, or of tiie rock-bound eastern 
side of Eulwea, or of the inliospitable eastern littoral of 
Laconia, we can divine the effect that would have been 
produced bad Greece been everywhere of this stamp. A 
similar general contrast is observable between tho eastern 
and westcTu sides of the peninsula. The determining 
element in Greek geognipl.y and politics is tho sea. As 
reece stretches soutliwards she becomes more maritime 
and more really Greek. The great inland plains of 
^ lacedoniu did not become Grtek until after the decay of 
be autonomous Greek city-state. The tliree-tongued 

M^ed which hangs like an excrescence to 

hZtr ' I character, and shares 

PoXn of tho move southevn 

rarbomde almost 

iiarboul less coast, was only half-Greek I n tlia P^i 

P.V. 

whole reaches its culmination, and the 
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Peloponnese was both geographically and ethnologically the 
“citadel of Greece,” containing the most truly Hellenic of 
all her peoples. 

In a land so pierced and indented with deep gulfs and 
bays, the attention of the people must from the first have 
been directed to the sea. It is significant of the attitude of 
the Greeks towards tho sea, and of the share which the sea 
had in moulding their history, that their earliest poetry 
speaks of it as the highway of nations — the “ watery ways ” 
(vypa KiXtvOa) — a point of view the exact opposite of that 
which suggested the Horatiau epithet of “ estranging ” 
{(lissociahilis). The mere presence of the sea was, however, 
but a single factor of the result. Account must be taken 
of the character of the land itself. Greece is pre-eminently 

—and by tbe mountains ! wliilo no point within it 

Mountains, jg more than forty miles from the sea, none is 

more than ten miles from mountains. The mountains, 
again, rising not at random or as isolated masses, but as 
raembei's of a clearly articulated system, make commu- 
nication between northern and southern Greece, or between 
the east and west .sides of the peninsula, very difficult. The 
ancient Greeks made little or no attempt to combat these 
difficulties, and their reality may be gauged from the fact 
that the modern inhabitants of the country have not yet 
connected tlie Attic i-ailway system with that of Tliessaly, 
or that of Aetolia with either, and that it is only now, 
after years of labour, that the Peloponnese is crossed by a 
line running from Corinth over the Arcadian plateau to 
the southern shore of Messenia. In ancient times, as in 
modern, it was by the sea routes that communication was 
easiest and most rapid. 

The combined influence of mountains and sea had a great 
eflect upon the character and political development of the 
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Greeks. With tlie>e two j>!iy>^ic;il features we identify two 
opposite types of character — the conservative, inihued witli 
intense love of home; on tlie other liand, the enterpii>in", 
ever ready for something new, and receptive of foreign 
influences. It is the characteri'^tic of the Greek land to 
present tliese two contrasted features in closest jtjxta- 
position ; and of Greek history to show in the Dorian ami 
Ionian rates the-o div<rse inlluences expresMng themsi-lves 
in sbarpe.st contrast. 

§ 3. I he nature of the land exercised the stroncest 
possible influence upon the political develop- i„|i,H.nioof 
ment of the people. The country is an a'^-do- 
ineration of narrow valleys or enclosed basins 
opening, if .at all, upon the sea. The barnei's to intercourse 
by land compelled nearly every town to be a political unity, 
more or less self-suflicing. Thei-e Is nothing to unite tho 
different territories, apart from the moans of transit 
aflbrded by the sea. No particular region is marked out by 
nature as dominant. It is a land of small city-states, each 
of which, obeying tho impulses fostered by nature, jealously 
guarded its independence. It is to geography, thoreforo, 
taken in conjunction with the spirit of the people— an ultimate 
factor which defies analysis— that wo must trace what 
has been called the parochial character of Greek politics— 
the source at once of tho strength and of tho weakness of 
the national life: of strength in so far as this separateness 
of life meant a healthy spirit of independence and conscious- 
ness of the true meaning of civic life; of weakness in so 
far as it fostered jealou.sy, selfishness, and disunion. Tiie 
separatist tendencies in the end proved vic- 
torious. Greece was never unified in the way 
in which the Italian states were compelled to 
acknowledge the sovereignty of one of their number. 
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Partly, no doubt, this difference must be traced to the fact 
tliat witliin the bounds of the Greek world there were no 
racially different elements of any political importance. The 
course of Greek history, summed up shortly, is the story 
of the conflict between the separatist tendency and the 
struggle to unify, upon which in turn Athens, Sparta, and 
Thebes embarked, only to fail. The maritime empire of 
Athens is the only example of successful union on a great 
scale, within tije period of Greek history here treated. 

§ 4. It was of the highest importance for Greece that 
iniiH)rfAncc to hrokeii eastern coast does not, like the 
itirilas western coast of Ireland, front a vast expanse 
a,uiA.iaMii,or.of bare ocoaii. The islands which stud the 

Aegean are the natural complement of the capes and 
peninsulas of the mainland. Moreover, it had a deep 
significance for Greek history that on the opposite side 
of the Aegean was a land winch was in touch with im- 


memorial civilisations, presenting at the same time the 
physical features with which the Greeks were familiar — 
tiio sjimo narrow valleys separated by mountain ridges 
permitting lateral communication with difficulty, the same 
land-locked bays formed hy the 2 )rolongations of the ridges, 
which are further continued seawards in chains of islands. 
The eflect of these conditions may he estimated by com- 
paling the development of the eastern coast of Greece with 
that of the western coast. Although tlie western side is 
less richly furnished with islands and bays than is the 
eastern, yet from the moutli of the Gorinthian gulf north- 
wards to Corcyra (Corfu) the same general features occur; 
blit liere they faced the great expanse of the Ionian sea 
hacked by the uncivilised lands of Sicily and southern 
Italy, to which it was the destined mission of the Greeks to 
go as teachers, not as learners. Similarly, compare the 
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western coast of Scollaiul, witli its rich clc\cl«tpii,( nL of 
waterways and its complement of islands --leading nowhitlior. 
The islands of the Aegean served as a bridge across the sea, 
and nature thus directed the expansive energy of the Greeks 
eastwards. South-eastwards down the Aegean runs a double 
chain of islands, the outstanding peaks of the submerged 
mounlain ranges of easti rn Thessaly and Euboea (Andros, 
Tenos, Myconos, Naxos, and Ainorgos), and of Attica (Geos, 
Cythnos, Seriphos, and Siphnos): belwtcn the two chains as 
connecting links lie Gyaros, Syros, Paros, and los. The e 
constitute the group callcil hy the Giaeks the Cyclades 
(KvK\a8€«), as they imagined them disposed in a circle round 
the sacred islet of Deles. Intersecting these and connected 
with tlicso are other island chains, less complete and con- 
tinuous, indeed — hence their name of Sporades 
“the scatteied isles” — the prolongation of the mountain 
ranges and promontoiies of Asia Minor. 

The Aegean is enclosed on north and south by similar 
chains — on the south by the fine semicircle of Cythera, 
Ciete, Casos, Car|athos, ami Rhodes, stretching from (ho 
south-eastei ii c(u’uer of the Pcdopofjnese to tho south-western 
angle of Asia Jllnor; in tho north, severing tho Thracian 
soa from tho Aegean, the chain of Scyros, Lemnos, and 
Imhros leads to the Thracian Cher.sonese and tho important 
waterway of tho Hellespont, Propontis, and Bosporus, where 
a now woild opoued btfore the mariners wlio first bui-st into 
the gnat inland sea called by them the Pontus Euxinus, 
(the Hospitable sea). Under the leo of these Islands so 
admirably disposed, the Greek sailors, never out of sight 
of land, ran across with safety from continent to conti- 
nent. Tho Aegean was a Greek lake, the real centre 
of the Hellenic world; and from the eighth to the 
6fth century b.c. we must look for the real life of Greece 
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both intellectual and commercial, to the Asiatic side of 
the Aegean. 

§ 5. The contrast between Greece and Italy is instructive. 

In both there is a northern plain of great 

Contrast ^ ^ 

between Greece extent. rhesFalv answorinff to the plain of 

and lU)y. t i » i i ® ^ 

Lombardy ; both are cut off from the western 
sea by mountains— the masses of Epirus in tho one case, 
the rugged country of the Ligurians in the other. The 
Apennines, the spine of Italy, correspond to the central 
ridge of Pindus in Gieece; both springing from a trans- 
verse range — the Alp.s, and tho Cambunian range running 
eastwards to Mount Olympus. From the Apennines, as 
from the Pindus, numerous lateral spin's run off, forming 
inland valleys, or surrounding extensive plains that open 
seawards ; only in Greece these lateral chains are longer and 
more distinctly marked. Finally, just as the Peloponnese 
is the complement of northern and central Greece, so is 
Sicily the natural complement of Italy. With these 
.striking resemblances are combined great differences which 
profoundly affected the hi.'^tory of the two peninsulius. The 
uniform and but slightly broken coast-line of Italy stands in 
strongest contrast with the diversity of configuration in 
Greece; the cantons of Greece, owing to the sharper 
development of the lateral ridges, are more decisively 
marked than in Italy; the fact that Sicily is, and the 
Peloponnese is not, completely severed from the mainland 
was fraught uath grave consequences for the history of the 
two countries; and, lastly, the paucity of islands contiguous 
to the coast, or of any older scat of civilisation within e:isy 
reach, confined the Italians to their own peninsula, wliile 
the more fertile soil encouraged their development as in the 
main an agricultural, not seafaring people. The history of 
the two peninsulas was also materially affected by the fact 
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that they stand, as it were, avoi ted from each other. The 
principal outlets and the islands of Greece are on her 
eastern side, while those of Italy are on the west— the 
liarbours and islands fringing the rich plains of Etriuia, 
Jjitnim, and Campania, marked out by nature as the seat 
of her most developed civilisation. “ TJie historical vocation 
of the two nations was prefigured in the relations of the 
ground which they occupied ; the two great stocks, on 
whicli the civilisation of the ancient world grew, threw their 

shadow as well as their seed, the one towards the east, the 
other towards the west.”* 

• Mommsen. Homan Iligtonj, i. 6. 


CHAPITER II. 


PREHISTORIC OBEECE. 


§§6-7. Evidence about the pr<-Greek Inhabitants of Greece 
supplied by Geology, by Ethnology, .and by Archaeology. — 
§ 8. Prehistoric Hcmains found on the Hill of Hissarlik; 
the Lowest, Second, and Sixth Cities of Troy. — §§ 9-10. 
Remains found in Argolis, Tiryns, Mycenae; Vaulted Tombs at 
Mycenae, Vaphio, etc. — §11. Discoveries in Crete; Cretan 
Systems of Writing.— § 12. Origin of Aegean Art; Intercourse 
with Egypt. 


§ 6. According to their own traditions, tlie Greeks wore not 

Pro Greek cttiliest inhabitants of the peninsula which 
iuiiabif.anuof was their homo in liistoiical times. A long 

Greece. . ... 

list of its pre-Greek “ barbarian ” inhabitants 
Is found in ancient authors. The most important name, 
and the one most widedy extended, is that cf the Pelasgians. 
Much is heard also of Leleges and Carians. The accounts 


given by the Greeks themselves of these peoples are full of 
discrepancies, and much labour has been expended in the 
effort to reconcile their conflicting statements, and to extract 
history from them. Between the attitude of the Greeks, 
who believed implicitly in the legends as sober history, and 
that of a thorougli-goiiig scepticism which in the end defeats 
itself, many varieties of view as to the value of the legends 


are possible. The tendency of modern research is in the 
direction of showing tliat the Greek traditions rest on a 
basis of solid fact, and are not lightly to be set aside. 
Nevertheless, it is not to them that we must look for 
information as to the Legiunings of civilisation in Greek 
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lands, but to the evidence presented by the monuments 
which have been revealed by excavation. It can no longer 
be said with truth that “ the evidence of monuuionbs is 
of small service to the historian.” or that the excava- 
tions on the primitive sites in the Greek world “tell us 
nothing of the time at which the cities were built, or of 
the men who built them.’ The discoveries of the last 
quarter of a century now admit of corndation to a certain 
extent, and it is the object of this cliapter to give iu outlitio 
the substances of the results to which they lead. 

§ 7. The Mediterranean basin is made up of three distinct 
ba^ns formed by the sinking which submerge<l Evi.iem-o ..f 
the land barriers uniting North Afiica with 
Europe. The remains of those land bridges are seen (I) in 
the near approach of the two continents at the straits 
of Gibraltar j (2) the great projection of North Africa, the 
island of Sicily, and the “ too ” of Italy ; (3) the projection 
of the Cyrenaica, the islands of Crete and Cythera, and the 
promontory of Malea : this is what the geologist tells us. 
The ethnologist tells us that the earliest recog- 
nisable inhabitants of this area con.stituto 
single closely connected group of races, a dark-haired stock 
to which the predominant element in the population of 
Spain— namely, the type called Iberian— the Ligurians of 
Sicdy and Italy, and the Bcrbei-s of North Africa as well 
as the primaeval race in the Aegean lands, all belonged. 
The original heme of this people is probably to he looked 
tor in the formerly fertile interior of Nortli Africa, peihaps 
in or near the valley of the Upper Nile. The archaeologist 
confirms this by pointing to the extension over 
this same area of the custom of burial 
sepulchral chambers, either hewn in the rock or constructed 
on or near the surface and covered with a tumulus of earth 
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His&'^rlik. 


or stones. The “ Mediterranean race " stems to have been 
already composite, as far back as it can be traced, and such 
was probably the case with that section of it which inhabited 
the Aegean area — a section to which no national name can 
be given other than the vague title of “Aegean ” peoples. 

§ 8. Remains belonging to this prehistoric civilisation in 

Prehistoric ''ai’ious stages of development have been found 

Remains, jjP parts of the Greek world, but chiefly in 

Argolis and the neiglibouring region, and the islands of the 
southern Aegean. In Asia IMinor, such remains are con- 
fined, as yet, practically to a single site — that of Troy. 

The site of Troy is on the hill of Uissarlik * (occupied 
in historical times by the new town of Ilium, 
Ilium norum), which rises to a height of about 
IGO feet in a valley down which the Scamander flows. It 
stands about three miles south of the Hellespont. Here 
the ruins of no fewer than six cities are found super- 

The Lowest ioip^^cd oiie upoii aiiotlier. The lowest city 
belongs to the Neolithic period — i.e., the im- 
plements are of stone ; metal is just beginning to be worked, 
as is shown by the few simple copper weapons : the pottery 
is a lociil fabric made by hand, with incised lines, points, 

TiicSooma ^^pi|•als. Tlie secoi.d city, often called the 
City- Burnt City, from the fact that it came to a 
sudden end by fire, shows a decided advance. It is girt 
with a wall of sun-dried bricks, resting on stone founda- 
tions. Tlje centre of the fortress is occupied by the palace 
of the chief, showing the essential fe.atures described in the 
Homeric poems — a covered gateway opening into a court- 
yard with an altar in the centre, from wliich we pass 
through a portico into a great hall with its central hearth. 
Stone implements are in common use, but copper and 

* llisaarlik = “ fortress.” 
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bronza of simple types begin to prevail. To thw city be- 
longed perhaps the famous hoard of golden ornaments, tlio 
“Treasure of Priam,” as Schliomann, its di.scoverer, called 
it, imagining at first that he had hit upon the Homeric 
Troy. The gradual advance in civilisation culminates in the 
sixth city, of much wider extent tlian any of Ti.oSixth 
its predece.ssors, surrounded by a strong wall 
of stone with several gates, one of tliem (h‘fendod by a 
tower. Judging from the objects found, this city had wi<le- 
re.aching commercial relations Avith the external world — 
with Egypt, Asia Minor, the Danube valley, and the Baltic. 
This city was the llios or llion of the Homeric poems. 

§ 9. Far more impasing and rich are the remains found 
in Argolis, at Mycenae and Tiryns. The hill ArK^iis 
of Tiryns, an isolated long rock rising to less Tioiw. 
than ninety feet above sea-level, about a mile from the head 
of the Argolic gulf, forms three distinct platforms, of 
Avhich the southern one is the highest. The site was 
already occupied in the late Stone Age, to Avhich the fii-st 
and .second cities on the Trojan hill belong. Later the 
entire hill was surrounded with a Avail of “Cyclopean" 
masonry — i.e., of huge limestone masses, only .slightly 
dressed, laid in approximately horizontal courses, Avith a 
mortar of clay. The Greek legend AA'as that this style of 
masonry Avas the handiwork of the Cyclopes invited from 
Lycia by King Proetus. The Homeric epithet for Tiryns, 
the “ walled city,” shows that even in that age its fortifica- 
tions were regarded as something wonderful. Varying in 
thickness from sixteen to fifty-se\'en feet, the Avail is not solid 
throughout, but at certain points contains within it long 
pUenes Avith doorways leading into separate chambers, all 
iu the thickness of the Avail. These chambers probably 
served as store-rooms. Both the chambers and the corridors 
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are roofed with a vaulted coiling formed by the gradual 
convergence of the coui-ses of the walls, in the method 
employed in constructing tlie vaulted tombs of Mycenae.* 
Within the walls, upon the highest part of the hill, a 
labyrinth of passages and a number of chambers have been 
laid bare— a groat hall, with ante-chamber and vestibule, 
apju'oached from a colonnaded court, to which a propylaeura 
or double portico gave access, after the type already 
described at Troy. Tlio large hall is supposed to have 
belonged to the men ; a smaller, similar hall, with court and 
vestibule, parallel to and alongside the large hall, being 
perhaps the women’s apartment. Near the men’s hall is 
the bathroom, the floor of which is composed of a solid 
block of limestone estimated to weigh about twenty tons. 
The walls were decorated with frescoes — i.e., paintings made 
on the plaster while it was still wet. It is clear that this 
great palace came to its end by fire. 

§ 10, The greatest site in Argolis, and indeed in all 
Wjccnae though its pre-eminence is now over- 

shadowed by the Cretan discoveries, is that of 
]\Iycenae. Mycenae lies on a hill, which rises to about 
1,000 feet above the sea-level, in the north-eastern 
extremity of the Argolic plain, commanding the pass which 
leads from it towards Corinth. Its distance from the 
sea is about ten miles. A rugged triangular height is 
occupied by the citadel, nearly 400 yards long from 
east to west. Tlie city, surrounded by walls, lay on 
either side of a lower lidgo extending southwards. Its 
population was distributed within the enclosed area in 
several separate villages, each with its own burying-groiind. 
Kven in historical times Sparta was just such a collection 
of villages, but witbout a general wall of enclosure, 

• bee p. 16. 
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Tlie principal entrance of the cita«lel is near the north 
west corner. It is tlie famous Lion CJato. 

The lintel of the doorway is formed bv a 
vast block of stone about sixteen fes-t lon^, and over this a 
triangular gap is left in the imtsonry to ivliev»‘ the lintel 
of superincumbent weight: the gap is lille<l by a 
triangular slab, on which are sculptured two lione.sses 
standing opposite each other on either side of a short 
column, on the pedestal of which they rest their fore-paws; 
their heads, probably of bronze, now missing, fac-ed ono 
who approached the gate. 

Just inside the gate is a circle of upright stone slabs 
enclosing six graves hewn in the rock vertic;»lly, 
once containing in all nineteen bodies with a 
profusion of gold ornaments— “ one of the most wonderful 
hoards that have ever met a treasure-seeker’s eye. Gobi 
appeared m abundance never before seen in Greek tombs 
beaten into face-masks, bead-bands, breast-pieces, ami 
innumerable stamped plaques; into bracelets, necklaces 
nngs, baldrics, trinkets, dagger- and sword-liilts. Ivory’ 
silver, bronze, alabaster were there as well, and in pro- 
UMon, the whole treasure in mere money value heimr worth 

ibrrjw f !, of 

Boemr Tl applied to Jlyccnae iu tlie Homeric 

with an ^ H “'I iilenlified 

h anj other known art, and so distinctive is it of tlie 

i-s s°noTen'"f to which it belongs 

the' “ Mycenaean.” Especially characteristic is 

ito:i; (Dornamei: 

designs derived' ! “ ^ ! (2) ornamented with 

^ rom nature, especially marine objects 

aogarth, Authority and Archaeoloyy, p. 223. 
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(seaweed, shells, cuttlefish), only rarely quadrupeds and 
human beings. It is this last variety that is eminently 
chai'acteristic of this civilisation, and from its profusion at 
Mycenae it has been conjectured that this city was the 
centre of the manufacture, and that its wealth was gained 
from it; but more probably this style of pottery origi- 
nated in one of the Aegean islands, and was manufactured 
largely in various centres, lloth these sorts of pottery were 
made on the wheel, and must be distinguished from the 
more ancient unpainted pottery, ornamented, if at all, with 
incised lines, such as is found in the earliest cities at 
Hlssarlik. This earliest kind is also found at Mycenae. 

The most important remains in the lower city are the 
so-called beehive tombs, often spoken of as 

Toii.bsat “treasunes* from a mistaken theory as to 
their purpose. Nine of these have been found. 
The largest is that called the Treasury of Atreus, or the 
Tomb of Agamemnon. It is a subterranean circular vault, 
to which access is gained between the walls of a long passage 
{dromos) running into the hill. A small square chamber 
opens off the circular vault. The domed chamber is not 
constructed on the principle of the arch, but of horizontal 
layers, each projecting inwards over the one below, and the 
whole interior chiselled to a smooth surface when finished. 
Possibly these domed tombs belong to a dynasty of another 
race which overthrew the kings of the lino to which the 
graves on the citadel belong. The civilisation to which all 
the objects found at Mycenae belong is that of the Bronze 
Age. Iron is a rare and costly metal, and is found only 
in use for finger-rings. Some of the bronze dagger-blades 
are decorated with inlaid work in gold and silver, and show 
various scenes — a lion hunt, cats chasing wild ducks by a 
stream which contains papyrus or lotus plants. These last 
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point to contact with Egypt; and the influence of the East, 
through Egypt ami Eihya, is abundantly proved by otljer 
objects. 

Vaulted toinb.s like tliose at Mycenae have been found at 
many other places in Greece. One at row/^'o, 

* / t —at > anti 

near the ancient Amyclao, three or four miles 
south of Sparta, has yielded two golden cups with scenes 
of the snaring of wild bulls. Other tombs have been 
found in Laconia; several in Attica— at Afentdi (ancient 
Acharnae), Thoricus, Eleusis ; in Tliessaly ; at Orchoinenos 
in Boeotia. Great remains of tho “Mycenaean ’ civilisation 
have been unearthed in many of the Cyclades; at lalysus 
in Rhodes; in Melos ; and in Thera, whicli was destroyed by 
a volcanic upheaval, perhaps about 2000 ii.c. The sixth 
city at Hissarlik Wlong.s also to this period (probably 
1600 — 1100 B.C.). 

§ 11. The island of Crete plays a great part in this early 
period, and its treasures are now being revealed, 

At Cnossus a palace has been discovt red, “ beside in Creto. 
which those of Tiiynsand Mycenae sink into insigniBcance”; 
It IS, in fact, nothing less than tho Labyrinth of later Greek 
tradition, tho work of Daedalus and the abode of King 
Minos, The remains discovered here and in the Dietaean 
cavern, in which Zeus was fabled to have been born, cover 
the whole period of the Mycenaean civilisation right back 
into the Stone Age. Especially noteworthy is the fact that 
m Crete were developed two distinct mode.s of ^ . 

writing perhaps as early as 3000 n.c.— one 
ueroglyphic (picture-writing), the other linear (i.e., in 
Which the signs are formed by lines straight or curved, each 
sign denoting a letter, or, more probably, a syllable). More 

an a thousand day tablets inscribed in this as yet un- 
deciphored script have been found in the palace at Cnossus. 

T.G. 
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§ 12. The idea once widely held that the “ Mycennean 
rt • • , art was imported by the Phoenicians must now 

unQin c»t 1 » 

Acro.ih Art. \yQ abandoned, for we must account not only for 
the Homeric age, but for many ages before that. “ Far 
into (lie third millennium B.c. at tlie very least, and more 
probably much earlier still, there was a civili.sation in the 
Aegean and on the Greek mainland, which, w'hile it con- 
tracted many debts to the East and to Egypt, was able 
to assimilate all that it borrowed, and to reissue it in an 
individual form, expressed in products which are not of the 
same character with those of any Eastern civilisation that 
we know.”* Objects have been found at Mycenae and at 

Intercourse Phodcs, hearing tlie name of an 

witii Eyji.t- Egyptian king reigning about 1400 B.C. On 
the other hand, at Thebes, in Egypt, wall paintings of the 
early fifteenth century n.c. show “ Mycenaean ” vases, and 
men of Aegean type are depicted and described as natives 
of the “isles of the great sea” in paintings of about the 
same period. “ IMycenaean ” pottery has been found in 
Egypt belonging to the period from the middle of tlie 
fifteenth century to about 1100 d.C. Previous to tins 
epoch of Mycenaean splendour we must set the pre- 
dominance of Crete, the memory of which survived in the 
Greek tradition of the maritime empire of Minos. As to 
the political relations of the states composing the Aegean 
world at this period, we have no knowledge. This, at any 
rate, was the world into which the Greek tribes came as 
invaders. 


* Hogartb, op. cit. p. 238. 


OIIAITKK III. 

TIIK COMING OP THE GREEKS. 


§ 13. Gni<liml Nature of tlic Greek Invasion.— § U. Routes t.aken 
by tlic Greeks : the Acliaeans In TIu ssaly.— § K.K|.ansion to 
Asia Minor of tlic AcLaeans : of the Greeks of Attica aii.l 
Ar^'olis; “Ionian” Civilisation — § l»;, I,.ater Greek Inva'i-uisof 
Greece— the Thesstilian-*, the Boeotians, the Dorians; liorian 
Conquest of Laconia and Argolis.— § 17. Dorian L.sj.an-ion to 
Asia Minor; Doris; Colonisation of Cy|irus. 


§ 13. The Greeks were a pco[>le speaking an Aryan tongue, 
and clo.sely allied to the Italians, the Celt.s, and ^ « 

Ihrygians. lliey came into Greece from the ‘I'cGKcki. 
nortli-west, out of the mountains of Illyria. Tlie pressure 
of tlie Illyrians from tlie north drove them gradually south- 
wards and south-eastwards over the Pindus into Macedonia 
and Ihessaly. At the .'■ame time, and prohahly from the 
same cause, tlie Phrygians emigrated from Tlirace into Asia 
ilmor, where one tribe of tliem took possession of tlie hill of 
Troy. These movements were already in operation in the 
third millennium before our era. Tlie coming of the Greeks 
must be imagined not as a sudden irruption of invaders 

who swept the pre-Greek peoples into destine- , 

tion, but as a “slow infiltration” extending Procca. 
over thousands of ycai-s. The beginnings of it are lost even 
to tiadition and legend j the last phase of it, the incoming 
0 the Dorians, is well within the range of tradition and 
a most within that of history. From 2000 to 1000 b.c. the 
ellenisation of the peninsula was going on, as band after 
ii'iR pressed southwards to find a now home among the 

Id 
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pre-Greek population or among their own brethren who 
had already settled in Greece, it might be hundreds of years 
before them. And as the process was a gradual one, so 
also it did not mean the substitution of one race for 
another. Naturally there was much fighting, but speaking 
generally the process was rather one of assimilation than of 
destruction. The new-comers adopted the higher civilisa- 
tion into the midst of which they came ; the earlier popula- 
tion gave up their old language and adopted that of their 
conquerors. There was thvLS no abrupt close of the 
“ Mycenaef.n ” civilisation. The quality of the mixture 
of old and new peoples differed in different distiicts. 
Herodotus tells us that the inhabitants of Attica and 
of some other districts were not originally Hellenes, but 
had become so by the adoption of Hellenic language and 
manners. The boast of the people of Attica was that they 
were children of the soil (avrop^dore?), of the Arcadians that 
they lived in Arcadia before the moon was born — that is 
to say, these districts were but slightly affected by the 
conquest. 

§ 14. The configuration of the country must have com- 

Pouies uikeo iuvaders to take two distinct routes, 

by the Greeko. gome Greeks came down southwards, keeping 

always on the west of the Pindus. Ti-aces of them are seen 
in the oak grove of Dodona, in Epirus, the earliest seat of 
the worship of the Greek Zeus.* Crossing the narrow 
mouth of the Corinthian gulf, they made themselves masters 
of the fertile lands on the western side of the Peloponnese — 
the districts which were afterwards known as Elis and 
Messenia. More important for the future history of the 
land were the Greeks who crossed the central mountains 

• This region constituted Old Greece EXXds i) apxala), according 
to Aristotle. 
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and occupied Macedonia and The.s.'aly and the rei;i(>n .>4 
further south. Tlie Macedonians lagged heliind, as it were, 
and remained in close contact with non-Greek races, so 
that wlien at last tlie Greeks became cojiscioiis of themselves 
as a nation they denied the title “ Greek ” to their northern 
neighbours. Most famous of all these eastern Greeks were 
the Achaoans, who establislicd themselves in .... 

n>t A %. J ht* Acbaa'ins 

Ihossaly, the horse-feeding plain of Argos of Thessaly, 
the Homeric poems. Adjoining their land, or forming 
actually a part of it, was a little district called Hellas, 
wliich was destined in after time to give its name to the 
entire peninsula and its inhabitants. How far the invaders 


mingled with the original population in the great seats of 
“ Mycenaean ” civilisation is unknown. We cannot as yet 
answer the question whether the domed tombs are coin- 
cident with the sway of a Greek dynasty in Jlyconae, 
Orciioinenos, and Amydae. 

§ 15. It is, however, impo.ssible to doubt that the Greek 
peoples expanded eastwards as well as south- „ 
wards. They crossed the Aegean to Asia AsL^Mlnor- 
Minor. This movement was probably due to continuetl 
pressure on the part of tribes pushing in from the north. 
However it may have arisen, we may regard it as certain 
that already from 1300 b.c. Greeks were colonising Asia 

inor. This, also, was a gradual process extending over 
many years and affecting different parts both of the old and 
the new country at different stages of the movement. The 
lirst group of emigrants was in the main Achaean They 
«>nquered the island of Lesbos and the opposite 
^amland south of the north-western corner of 

u'TJ’ I*'*':'’’ “ previously occu- 

into ^ fl- * Achaeans, however, entered 

f>to copfl,ct with the Phrygians of Troy, and after long 
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Avariare took theii* city. This is the core of history around 
which grew up the legend of Troy and the poems of Homer, 
For some reason, at which many guesses have been made, 
the group of towns founded by the Acbaeans in Asia Minor 
was not called Achaean but Aeolian. They lay chiefly 
about the lower coiu*se of the Oaicus and the Hermus, the 
most famous of them being Cyme, Smyrna, and Magnesia 
on the Hermus. 

Later a second series of colonists left Greece, mainly 
from Argolis and Attica. The.'O occupied most 

— oftheGiccks ® i p 

of Attioaoii of the Cyclades, as well as the large islands of 
Chios and Samos, and the Asiatic coast between 
the mouUi of the Hermus and a point far south of that of 
the !Maeander. The towns here founded were destined 
to a great future. The most important was Miletus, on 
tlie fine bay of Latinus, which is now almost entirely dry 
land, lilphesus, a few miles from the coast, just south of 
the Cayster, which was navigable as far as the town, 
marked the commencement of one of the chief routes into 
the interior of Asia. The mcjst northerly site occupied 
was that of Phocaea, at the entrance of tho gulf of Smyrna. 
Teos, Erythrae, Clazomenae, and IMagnesia on tho Maeaiider 
were also groat towns of this group. By some means the 
Greeks who occupied the twelve cities of this central region 
got tho name lonians, or lavones in its earlier form. They 
were united by the common worship of Poseidon, the sea- 
g )d, on the promontory of M) cale, opposite Samos, between 


“if.iii.ui*' Ephesus and Miletus. Tiie civili.sation which 
CoHtmiuIiloLof immigrants brouglit with them was that 
Uio MjtcnaeaL. (t Jly(;0nacan ” (more correctly Aegean) civilisa- 
tion which they had them.selves assimilated : there must, in 
fact, have been among tho “Ionian” colonists a large 
admixture of the pre-Greek element, and possibly it was 


THE lONlA.NS. 
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due to tliab fact that the louiau cities of Asia Minor 
exliibited so splendid a development which placed them for 
long in the very forefront of Greek history. 

§16. As the last phase of the long-continued inpouring 
of Greeks into the peihnsula, we have three i.ater Greek 
movements which may have been closely related 
one with another. These are the Thessalian 
invasion, the Boeotian conqtiest, and the Dorian invasion. 
The Thossali crossed the Pindus and conquered the whole 
plain which was thenceforth called after them, Thessjily. 
The earlier Greeks, t.e., the Achaeans and others, anti 
the remnant of the still earlier pre-Greek populations, 
if such still lingered, were alike reduced to seifdoni. 
Under the nime of Peuestae they tilled the soil wliich 
bad once been their own for the new lords, paying a 
fixed proportion of the produce. The>saly from this time 
onwards falls into four great divisions : The.<saliotis, in the 
south-west; Achaea Phthiotis, in the south ; Pehisgiotis (a 
name wliich shows the preponderance in this part of Greece 
of one of the pro-Greek Aegean peoples), in the east ; and 
Histiaeotis, in the north-west. These formed a loo>o fede- 
ration : only in time of war was a common commander, with 
the title of Tagos, elected. The greater part of the Achaeans 


departed from the country when the Thessalians in 
came, and passed southwards into the Pelopon- I’eioi-ot.Dose. 
nese. Here they occupied the narrow strip of fertile land 
at the foot of the mountains that rise along the southern 
shore of the Corinthian gulf, and play little part in Greek 
history until its final period. 


The Boeotians appear to have derived their name from 

Mount Boeum in Epirus. They belonged to the TteUtK^oiian 

same group of peoples as the Thessalians and 

the Doiians. Entering the country which was afterwards 
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colled by their name on the west, they conquered the 
Cadmeans of Thebes, but they could not effect a com- 
plete subjugation of the country, owing to the power 
of the rulei-s of Orchomenos ; nor did they reduce to 
serfdom the inhabitants of the conquered districts. 
The invasion of Boeotia contributed greatly to the im- 
pulse of emigration which led to the foundation of the 
Ionian cities ; and the same is true of the invasion of 
the Dorians. 

The original home of the Dorians is not known. For a 


Ttte Dorian Occupied central Greece, the 

inrasion. mountainous region (including Phocis) on the 

north and west of Boeotia, Gradually, however, by various 
routes they departed to seek new abodes ; only a remnant 
was left in central Greece, at the back of Mount Parnassus, 
to constitute the tiny and unimportant state of Doris. 
Some of tlie Dorians appear to have einigi*atcd by way of 
the Corinthian gulf, where the name of Naupactus, “ the 
place of shipbuilding,” seems to record their presence. As 

Dorian Con course of their invasion of the Pelopon- 

flucstofthe nese, nothing Is certain: most of the Dorian 

relo}>oxme8o— ^ 

bands probably sailed round from the Corin- 
thian gulf, and attacketl it from the south and east. It 


seems clear, at any rate, that the conquest of the Pelopon- 
nese falls into two, if not three, separate acts : the conquest 
of Daconia, and the conquest of tlie eastern Peloponnese — 
of Argolis, and of the isthmus. The invasion was not 


one homogeneous expedition, as represented in the legend 
describing it, which also compresses within the space of a 
few years events which must have been spread perhaps 
over generations. The Dorians who conquered Laconia 
had nothing to do with those who conquered Argolis and 
the isthmus, and the historical development of the two 
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sections was on divergent lines. J’lie Doi*ians of Laconia 
did not amalgamate with the mixed race wliich 

I r • f* 1 I-aconi.i— 

they conquered — a race due to the fusion of tl^e 

earliest Greek immigrants and the pre-Hellenic stock. In 

Argolis and the isthmus it was quite otherwise. 

In Argos, as at Corinth, the existence of the 
three Dorian tribes — the Hylleis, Pamphyli, and Dynmnes — 
is the chief trace of the conquest : amalgamation with the 
conquered population took place, and perhaps this was 
largely the cause of the diflerence between the career of the.se 
cities and that of Sparta. One result in Argolis was the 
destruction of the ancient centres, Tiryns and ^l 3 'cenae, 
though iheir sites continued to be inhabited. Argas, at the 
foot of the lofty height called Larissa, on the western side 
of the plain, was chosen as tlie abode of the conqueroi*s. 

§ 17. Connected with the Dorian conquest of the Pelo- 
ponnese is a movement eastwards to the south- . 

Don-iiis in Asm 

western corner of the opposite continent. The Miuor. 
islands of Cos and Rhodes were occupied by Dorians : on 
tlie mainland their chief towns were Cnidus and Hali- 
carnassus, the latter famous as the birthplace of the “ father 
of history,” Herodotus. This region was called 
Doris; and it was probably not until after this 
new Doris became famous that the two northern groups of 
colonies were distinguished as Aeolian and Ionian. The 
colonies of Asiatic Doris differed from the more northerly 
Greek colonies in this respect, that tliey came in contact 
with an Asiatic people, the Carians, who were pushing sea- 
wards, and the Dorian immigrants combined with the 
Larian inv.aders of the land in establishing cities. Still 
further afield, in the distant island of Cyprus, . , . . 
^““^vhat the same thing took place. For 
Cyprus also received colonists from the Peloponnese as a 


Doris. 
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result of the Dorian conquest, and these colonists in many 
cases combined with the Phoenicians to establish towns on 
the island. The date of the Dorian invasion appears to lie 
about the year 1000 b.C. Its last phases are the conquest 
of the island of Aegina, in the Saronic gulf, by Dorians 
from Epidaurus, perhaps about 800 b.c., and the conquest 
of Mc-ssenia at a date which cannot be fixed. 



CJIAPl’ER IV. 

THE GIIEEK LEGENDS. 


§18. Oial Tradition as Ilcpresenled ii) Gonealojries, Poets, and S(«irv- 
writers.— § 19. Oecumenic Legends ; the Trojan War.— § 20. 
Homer; the Iliad in its Origin.al and in its Devclopc<l Fonn ; 
Mycenaean Civilisation Depicted hy Homer ; Hellenic Art a 
Development of Mycenaean Art.— § 21. The Return of the Hera- 
clcidao.— § 22. Historic Kleinents in, and Political Indueucc of, 
the Le;^ends. 


0ml Tinilition — 


§ 18. Hi5)TonicAL kiiowlcil^o is bascil upon contemporary 
6viilouc6, but a nation lias luul a lon^ history 
before it reaches tlie stage in which it can 
record its own life. Before the use of writing, events are 
handed down by oral tradition. Probably the earliest form 
tins takes is that of genealogies, or li.sts of ancestoi-s of 
noble families. The deeds of such ancestors become the 
theme of poetry. Imagination and invention .rc^otc<\ 
pltiy a gloat part in clothing the skeleton of '“tjcucaUigics— 
oral tradition with details that pass as the genuine tissue of 
history. In Greece the primary source of knowledge of the 
past was the Homeric poems, to which there came to be 
attached other epics dealing methodically with the whole 
cycle of legends connected with the Trojan war. Tliis 
body of poetry was known as the Epic Cycle, but with the 
exception of the Homeric poems themselves it . , 
no longei exists for us. Next arose a school of Cycle— 
poets called the Hesiodic School, from Hesiod (the iii-st to 
systematise the legends by means of a poem), who took in 

87 
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hand the genealogical side of tradition and composed in 

connected accounts of the an- 
Schooi— cestors of families, tracing their descent from 
gods, and the relations in which they had stood to other 
famous names of tradition. These productions were, of 
course, not poetry, save in so far as they were presented in 
metrical form. Next, in the sixth and fifth centuries B.c., 
the “ story-writers ” {\oyoypa(f>ot *) arose, whose object was 

—in tbo Story ^ legends in a prose form, harmonising 

writers them and completine them by supplyinf? the 

(Logographers). .. . j x t • i i 

names wanting in order to bridge the chasm 
between the various series of legendary events, actions, 
and lives; to this extent their work implied criticism. 
The most famous of the logographers is Hecataeus of 
Miletus (about 500 b.c.J, the predecessor of Herodotus. 

§ 19. Among the mass of Greek legends, certain names 
Occnmcnic stories Stand out as centres round which 

LogeoJs. others are grouped, such as those of Heracles 
and the Trojan war. These two stand apart from each 
other, and are connected merely by a series of names. In 
the same way certain districts of Greece stand out as rich 
in legends — viz., Argolis, Boeotia, and Thessaly, and in a 
less degree Attica. The legends of Heracles, of the Trojan 
war, of the voyage of the Argo to the country of the 
Golden Fleece, and to a less degree that of the Calydonian 
boar-hunt, are oecumenic in character — that is to say, they 
touch all Greece and form common points of contact between 
the groups of local legend. 

* The word \oyoypd<poi is thus conventionally used of the Greek 
chroniclers who preceded Herodotus, but it does not bear this special 
sense in any ancient author ; in its genuine Greek use, Thucydides 
was as much a as Hecataeus ; the distinction between 

Xo7o>/xi0o5 and evyypatp^vs is invalid. 
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THE TKOJAN' WAR. 


Tlie most famous legeiul of Greoco — one wliit-li. tln-ough 
the Homeric poems, lias iiitluoihcil .all tlm 
modern world— is that of the Trojan war. 
laris, a son of Piiam, king of Trov, abtinctnl Jlelen, thi* 
beautiful wife of Menelaiis, king of Sparta. All tlje cliief- 
tains of Greece liad been her suitors,, and Iiad bound them- 
selves by oath to punish injury dm.e to her. Agamemnon, 
brother of Menelaiis, assembled tlie liosts of Greec*\ and 
sailed from Aulis in Boeotia, with twelve humlred ships, 
to Troy. Conspicuous among the Greeks for courage was 
Achilles, the youthful chief of the Thessalian Myrmidons, 
son of the sea-goddess Thetis; the leader of the Trojans 
was Hector, Priam’s son. All tlie gods took j.art on one 
ortheother-Pallas Athena, Hera, and Poseidon for the 
Greeks; Phoebus Apollo, Ares, and Aphrodite for the 
Trojans. The war dragged on for ton years; part of 
the tentli year is the subject of the Iliad. Agamemnon 
lepiived Achilles of his captive maid, Briseis, and the Tlies- 
sahan chief and his Myrmidons kept still in their huts 
-fusing to fight, while Thetis besought Zeus to give victor^ 

0 theTrojans that Agamemnon might feel need of Achilles. 

1 he Greeks were hard pressed, and Patroelus, the friend of 
Achil es, was slain by Hector. Then Achilles arose and 

‘7 77."' 'vith the 

ilCCOUnt of tllG funpr^il nf • \ 

was onntln 7 ? hero; but the story 

“““■'“ed •» later poems. Aeliilles was slain by an 

arrow from the Imnd of Paris, directed by Apollo The 
full of counsel,” who had no rival for sa-acitv A 

otIfeUZ "I'ich Od'ysserZnd 
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blood. Legends and poems dealing with the diverse fates 
of the Greek heroes were in existence. Agamemnon 
readied Mycenae only to be foully murdered by liis wife. 
Clytaemnestra, and her paramour Aegisthus; Menelaiis 
was a wanderer for seven years; most famous of all wore 
the ten years’ w.anderiugs of Odysseus, which formed the 
subject of the Odyssey. 

Such was the tale of Troy. That the legend had a basis 
of fact has been already shown, but it is a profitless task to 
look for trivial re.alities in the poem. The poet was not a 
geographer or a scliol.ar, and if we c.an make out a bro.ad 
coirespondence between the poem and the main features of 
the scene of the story, that is all we have a right to expect. 
More profitable is it to trace in outline the growth of the 
Iliad to its present shape, and to gain some idea of its 
relation to the culture of which it professes to give a picture. 
The true answer to both these questions is not yet known, 
and the view here given Is but one of many possible theories. 


Honior. 


§ 20. The Greeks themselves knew less about Homer 
than we do, and there were many rival theories 
as to his date and native place. The opinion 
of Herodotus was that both Ilomer and Hesiod lived “ four 
hundred years before mo, and no more”; he himself was 
born about 484 b.c. Out of twenty claimants for the 
honour of being Homer’s birthplace, Smyrna is perhaps 
tlie most likely place; or the poet may have been, as in 
verses quoted by Thucydides, “a blind man, dwelling in 
rocky Chios.” 

Two extreme views with regard to the Iliad may bo re- 
jected at the outset. On the one hand, the Iliad 
has not been pieced together out of short “ lays ” 
not originally connected by any common design ; on the 
other hand, tlie Iliad is not the work of a single poet, as 


The lUad— 
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i\\e Aeneid is the work of Yer^il. Unify of an(liorshi|) is 
(li.sproved by discrepancies and contradictions nll'eetin" tlie 
very structure of the |>opm. not mere dotalls. lh*vond 
doubt, the kernel of the Hind is (lie story of the *• Wiath 
of Achilles.” Possibly the poet who composed . . , . . . 

tins primary ///a</ uscil pro-cxistintj inati'rial 
in the shape of older songs on the same subjoet; but those 
were not simply welded togetlu-r, and analysis of the poem 
with the object of dlscorering them is bafll d. Tliis nucleus 
of the present Iliad was compo>od among tliat group of 
Asiatic Greeks which was called Aeolian, in a dialect wliich 
we may call Aeolic-f.e., the old Tiie.^salian Achaean 
tongue. The date can only be guessed — perhaps it was 
alwpt the eleventh century. Perhaps two hundred yeais 
later, a poet of great genius, who sang in the courts of the 
Ionian princes, created the Iliad nearly as we now have 
it by a double process — he added episodes, expanding the 
original “Wrath of Acliilles,” and developing p,,, 
its story; also the old Achaean epic was *“1'®** 
lomcised— 2 .e., the dialect was changed, but the older forms 
were kept perforce in cases where the Ionic forms did 
not suit the metre. Other episodes were added at a still 
ater date,^ tlie last of tliem being p a haps the Catalogue 
0 10 Ship.s at the end of the second Ixxik. At Athens 

in the sixth century b.c., Pisistratus and his son Ilippar- 

1 *^ 1 , -H- arranging the poems and 

wmmitting to writing an “ autl.orised vei-sion.” As tlie 

as stage, the poems were transliterated from the old 

into'' alphabet, which came 

to use in Athens about 403 n.c., and this toxt is that 
wiiicn we now read. 

oflh® is 

the Odyssey--^ tl.o result of a slow growth, and 
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contains matter belonging to different dates. The poems 
are highly artificial, and are not to be classed with the old 
English and Scottish ballads. They are partly archaic, partly 
archaistic — that is to say, the later Ionian poet did not 
portray the civilisation of hLs own day, but moved in im- 
agination amid that of tlie old Achaean epic, sometimes be- 
traying himself by an anachronism. The poems, therefore, 
as a whole, while professing to depict the heroic age, do 
not l^long to it themselves. They have their root in tlie 
“ .Myreu.wn" “ Myccnacan ” period ; in the details of armour, 
DeiiS'by tlress, palaces, the whole environment of the 
Homer. hei’oes, they picture the Bronze Age ; and in 
spite of some diflerences, the civilisation depicted by the 
Homeric poems is that of Tiryns, Mycenae, and the other 
centres of Aegean culture. It is the culture taken across 
the Aegean by the Achaean settles in the Troad, the 
culture which, already senile at the time of the Dorian 
invasion, received from that event, or series of events, a 
shock which enabled new principles to assert themselves, 
and thus gave rise to that culture which we call dis- 
tinctively Hellenic. The discrepancies between the poems 
and the “Mycenaean” monuments “have lost much of 


their force with the progiess of discovery, and, all taken 
together, need imply nothing more serious than that 
difference in date between tho Epics and the Mycenaean 
age, which must he assumed in any case ” * : for that the 
poems are actually contemporary with that age no one has 
ever maintained. It is also (|uite possible that certain im- 
portant differences between the poems and the monuments, 
such as those touching tho dispo.sj»l of the dead, who at 
Mycenae are buried, but in Homer are burnt, may be due to 
changes which came about within the “ Mycenaean ’ age 


• Hogarth, o^. cit. p. 246. 
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THE UETLIIX OF THE HE UACI.EIDAi;. 


oo 


itself, .'ind tliat in the future more may ho tluowu 

upon its later porioil. The lloinorie iioeuis, in fact, show 
us just that later piuioil of the .Mycenaean ” eultiire about 
which our knowledge is ino>t ilefective. Jt is, luiwevor, 
sullieient to enable us to say that there is no su-hlen ami 
violent breach between Mycenaean aiul Jlonuric civili.-a- 
tioii, just as the later Hellenes felt there was no suil.len 
ami violent breach between the Jloimuic world and thrir 
own. The spade gives corroboiative evidence. The ea: li -.^t 
form of tinted Doric column ; the ground plan 
of tho propylaeuin, portico, ami cella ; the 
pitched roofs of the temples— these character- 
istics of Hellenic architecture exist in embryo in Mycenaean 
arcliitccturo. Gems, especially a class found in Crete ami 
Melos, link the Mycenaean to the Hellenic art-motives; 
tho graves of the Dipyloii and the Areopagus at Athens 
show the Mycenaean types of pottery and metal-work 
passing into those of early Hellas.” * 

§ 21. Of an entirely ditVerent typo is the legeml of tho 
Dorlim invasion or the lleturii of the Heraclidae. 

It stjtnds at the end of the legendary liistorv of 
Greece, as tlio story of Troy stood near the" beginning, ami 
was not a tiieme of poetry. Heracles wa.s tlio son of 
Alcmena, wife of Ampliitryon, tlie e.xiled king of Tiryns, 
witli a claim to tlio soveieignty of Argos and Mveenae! 
Invnig assisted Acgiiniiis, king of tlie Dorians, against tlie 
-apHliae, Heracles received a third of the kingdom of 
Aegimiiis as a reward, but did not take possession of it, 
len Heracles died, Aegimiiis protected ids children, and 
adopted the eldest of them, Hyllus, as his lieir. Hylliis 

mn n ° dominions. He liad been 

y the Delpliic oracle to wait for the tliird fruit,” 

• Hogarth, op. cU. p. 250. 

T. Q. ^ 
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which he interpreted to mean harvest, and so in the third 
year he invaded the Peloponnese by way of the isthmus. The 
Tegean Echomus slew him in single combat. Cleodaeus, 
tlio son of HylUis, renewed the attempt, but failed; and 
so did ristomaclius, the .son of Cleodaeus. Aristomachus 
left three sons— Temeuns, Cresphontes, and Arislodemns. 
The oracle now explained that “third fruit” meant the 
“ third generation,” which had now come. They were to 
enter not by the isthmus, but by the straits at Naupactus. 
Theii- guide should be one with three eyes. So eighty years 
after the Trojan war they, with a Dorian host, set forth, 
and were guided by the one-eyed Aetolian, Oxyhis, whom 
they met riding upon a mule. Oxylus liad bargained for 
the district of Elis as his reward, but fearing that the 
Dorians would .seize it when they saw how goodly a land 
it was, he led them through the rugged mountains of 
Arcadia. Tisivmenus, son of Orestes and Ilermione, the 
daughter of Menelaus, was at that time king of Argolis 
and Sparta, but he was slain, and llie defeated Achaoans 
retired northwards into the historical Achaea, driving out 
the lonians of the shore (Acgialeis), who in their turn 
migrated to Attica. Argos, Laconia, and Messenia were 
divided by lot among the Ileraclidae—Argos fell toTemenus, 
Messenia to Cie.sphontes, Laconia to Eurysthenes and 
Procles, the twin sons of Aristodemus, who was now dead : 
from these two the double line of Spartan kings was 
descended. Thus the Dorian invasion was to be regarded 
as simply the recovery of long-usurped rights. 

§ 22. No criterion can bo found by which to extract the 
element of truth in the legends; each must 
be tested separately by comparison with the 
Uio ugcnJs. yieideii i,y many lines of research. This 

much is certain, that the legends contain more of the 
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§ 22 .] 


historic element than •wa^ OLc-e siipfosc'3 : and “ as science 
is always progressive, we may hcpe by degrees to disiil 
more and more history”* frcm them. It mns: be realised 
that the Greeks themselves thorc-ughly believed in them, 
and that they indnenc-id their views on y<lit:<:-al questions. 
Thus the legend of the Xelei'ls of Pvlus who 
emhrrated to Athens, and finally le*l the ]z±wxci 

I : . . 4 • -.I- * 4 1 U.tU^:Z.2L. 

Ionian emigrauon to Asia Minor, rave Athens 
the basis to her claim to l^e rerarde-i as the mother citv ” 
(jLJjTpozrtXii) of the Ionian settlements, and ultimately as 
their mistress. Again, when Athens and Megara disputed 
as to the possession of Salamis, and leferred to the arbitra- 
ment of Sparta, Athens based her claim upon certain versos 
of Homer, in which the Salaminian .<hijis are represented as 
drawn up alongside those of Athens ; but the Athenian 
Scik>n was always snspoc-ied cf haring forged this decisive 
evidence. The political bearings of the legend cf the 
Return of the Herachdae are obvious. 


■ Percy Gariner. .Vric Ckapttr$ t* Gru^ iTw^cry. p. S4, 
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THE POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT OF IIIE GREEKS — MONARCHY 
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§ 23. Village Commmutics: Their Ainalgamation to form the City- 
State. — § 24. Karliest Political Constitution; The King, the 
Council, the Assembly. — § 25. Decline of Monarchy and Rise 
of Aristocracies. — § 26. Rule of the Aristocracies; Causes of 
their Decline ; Rise of Olig.archies. 


§ 23. The Homeric poems give us the first glimpse of the 

Viii.-iRo political institution.^ of the Greeks. They 
Commumtiea. jgpjct the state of things at the period of 

transition from the older form of political organisation to 
that which is distinctly Hellenic, the city-state (ttoXi?). 
Before the rise of the city, the Greeks lived in village 
communities. Even in historical times village life prevailed 
in some of the less forward 2 )arts of Greece, e.j/., in Aetolia, 
Acarnania, and among the O/.olian Locrians. Each village 
in primitive times belonged to a group of families or 
households which was cemented by the tie of blood ; all 
wore descended from an ancestor whoso name they bore ; 
all shax'od in a common worship ; and the land of the 
village was enjoyed in common. The village was ruled by 
a bead-man — i.c., that head of a household who was 
regarded as being nearest of kin to the original head of the 
family from which all were descended. Such a group 


constituting a village community was called a yeVo? (gen8\ 
Th«ci;mand “ clan.” Several clans constituted a larger 


tbe Tribe. 


group, the (iribus), or “ tribe,” the head 


of which was the king. By conquest, or otherwise, a 


se 
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community might come to consist of several tribes, rubai by 
the head of a gens whicli claimed this pn rogative. Inter- 
mediate between the clan and the tribe, we hear of the 
<i>l>a7pa, or 4>pa7pia, “brotherhood," constitute<l by .several 
clans which had certain coramon religious observances. In 
the fully formed city-state of historical times wo find the 
lineal descendants of the original village communities — e.g., 
in the yiiti of Athens and the of Rome. For the later 

city was formed out of the early village conimninties by thi* 
process of amalgamation to which the Greeks 

. frotu 

gave the name oynoecism (oaToucio'/io?). Tlie Vjij.t;:o cuy 

1 I f 0* 

necessity for mutual d‘-fence, or the con- 
solidating po’icy of a king, might bring this about ; in the 
village groups of Mycenae under the shadow of the citadel 
we see the process of transition to the later city. The 
phratry was the connecting link between the family, or 
clan, an*l the state, and in Athens membership of a phratry 
was evS«ential to citizenship. 

§ 24. The earliest political constitution of the Greeks 
consists of three elements— king, council, and assembly. 

was i-egardod as a divine institution ; the king 
was the head of a clan tr.acing descent from Zeus or one of 
the other gods, and his relation to the people 
was tliat of a tutelary tbity. The honour was 
iiereditary, probably under the proviso of personal fitness. 
The functions of the king were tlireefold; he was supreme 
judge, priest, and leader in war. He sacrificed on behalf 
of tlie people as every father of a family did for 
his houst‘hold, according to a traditional ritual. 

F\en if deprived of his kingly powers, he slill i-etained 
the sole right of saci-ifice and mini^t^.\tion to the deity 
with whose service he had been specially associated, for tho 
secrets of the ritual were known only to him. Similarly, 
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other beads of clans were the repositories of the ritual 
secrets of other deities; thus the Butadae at Athens had 


the exclusive right to the two great priesthoods of Athena 
Polias and Poseidon Erechtheiis. By virtue of divine 
descent the king was inspired by Zeus with judgments or 


-.■xs Jiiti-e : “blooms” decisions given in cases of 

HU Dooms, dispute between families or members of families. 


As the state was not yet born, there were no laws ; such 
ordinances as were universally binding rested upon religion, 
Tlie punishment of murder was an obligation lying upon the 
^ blood-relations of the murdered person, and the murderer 


was obliged to pay a fine to them, or else flee the country. 
The characteristic of the powers and prerogatives of 
Vi^icnessof the Homei'ic king lies in their vagueness ; he 
owers. certain sphere of duty and no definite 

limits to bis power ; ho was rather a hereditary chieftain and 
‘ shepherd of the people,” as Homer calls him, than a 


constitutional king. A second feature is that ho was only 


one among many “ king.s ”(/?ao-tA.€ts), the first among equals; 
for side by side with the king there existed a number of 
other chieftains, lieads of clans, or of tribes, who equally 
bore the title Basileus, and exercised the same prerogatives, 
tho\igh not so widely. How certain clan chieftains gained 
this privileged po.sition is not known ; but as far back 


as wo can trace the social organisation of the Greeks 
wo find this nobility in existence. 

It was, in fact, this circle of privileged heads of clans that 

TiioConncii the socoiul element in the political 

'^■■^'^*'*«'^tion— the council of tlie elders (^ocAt;). 
Iheoretically, perhaps, all the heads of clans 
should have been members of this coiincil, which, in that 


case, w’ould have been a reprcsent.ative ass(*inhly ; and, 
perliaps, originally this wjis .so until the rise of a nobility. 


COUNCIL AND ASSEMBLY. 
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§ 25 .] 


Its To wens 


Though tho mcmbei-s of the council are spoken of as el<1ors 
(yipovTi^, whence the council Ls sonietiiues called y€/)oi'rr(a = 
seiiatus from senex), all the meml>ers would not iioccssai ily 
be aged men, though in the majority of cases this would 
be so. The council acted as a check iiiKm the king, who was 
bound to consult it and to be guided hy its 
decisions ; coidlict between king and council, if 
chronic, meant, ultimately, revolution and limitation tif tho 
king’s powers. 

The third element was tho assembly ('lyopu) t>( the folk, 
tho Kouian comitui. All freemen had tho right .wu.t.iy 
to bo present, and to take part in tlie aedama- 
tion with which the proposals of king and council wire 
gi'eeted. No discussion was possible, nor counter-proposal. 
Tho assembly did not meet at stated times, but only when 
summoned by the king. In composition it was simply tho 
army, .so that ultimately the linal decision lay with it, and 
it could hardly be coerced. 

§ 25. Such was tho constitution of the Greeks when first 
we get a glimpse of them through the Homeric po(Mns. It 
is a constitution which hardly suits a people dwelling in 
cities ; and when the historical ago begins tho Greeks 
are already, for the most part, inhabitants of cities, and 
tho old monarchy Ls at an end, or is being ivcii„eof 
reduced to a merely nominal form. It was 
already passing away when tho late^t parts of tho Homeric 
poems were written — i.e , during tho eighth century b.c. 
lu some of the more slowly moving regions of Greece, such 
as Macedonia, monarchy of the old typo lingered on until 
it \va.s actually galvanised into an absolutism of 
which the primitive Greeks had no conception, in Maiwionia 
Monarchy also survived ;us a “ pictures([uo ' ' 

I'uiu in bparta. The actual stages aiidciiuses of transition 
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from the village life of the early period to city life aro 
iiTiknown, and equally obscure is the process of transition 
from monarchy to aristocracy ; probably tho two processes 
were connected. Generally speaking, tliroughout Greece 
Risoof monarchy was abolished, and the task of 
Anaocn.cics. government, which was becoming more and 
complicated as the nation developed, fell into the hands 
of the noble families which from of old had composed the 
king’s council. Sometimes, however, as we shall find at 
Corinth, power fell not into the hands of the whole body of 
noble clans, but into tliose of the royal clan itself. 

§ 26. The aristocracies wliich thus succeeded monarchies 

Rnk-ofu.c 'vere what they claimed to be — the “rule of 
Anetocracics. host,” and the test of excellence was birth. 

The Greeks of that ago rightly recognised that it is 
“blood” that tells; the man who came of a long line 
which for generations had sat at tho king’s council-board 
and .shed blood for the state, inherited with the lands of 


his fatliers their skill in counsel and war, and their high 
ideals of life. “It was the man capable in body and mind, 
strong and agile in limb, brave in fight, free from personal 
greed, zealous for tho general good, wlio was tho ideal of 
life and conduct in the eyes of the nobles. They clearly 
saw that their privileged position in the community also 
entailed duties upon them.”* This was the “excellence ” 
(fipcTJ/) which the nobility claimed for them.‘-clves — this idea 
of public duty and capacity of fulfilling it. And under 
tlio rule of aristocracies the Giock states enjoyed gre;it 

CaHws.jf tlicir Aristocracy, however, is fated to 

Decny decay very rapidly, as tho tw’O things upon 
which it rests, pride of hirth and wealth, easily degenerate 

* Dunckcr, History of Greece, translated by Allcync and Abbott 
ii. 307. 
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into exclusiveness and solf-sooking. This decay was the 
Diore rapid in Greece as during the oightli and sevontli 
centuries bc. there took place a revolutionary cliange in 
the nature of wealth. The wealth of (ho early aristocracies 
consisted in landed property and cattle, hut the ox| ansion 
of Greece by means of lier colonies allowed wealth to ho 
accumulated in other forms, so that men who couM not lK)ast 
of noble birth acquired the privileges of nobles by virtue of 
their wealth; and the admission of parvenus meant a 
steady deterioration in the standard of conduct. The ol.l 
aristocracie.s of birth developed into aristocracies 
based upon wealth alone— “ timocracies,” as 
the Greeks called them, or “oligarchies,” the rule of the 
wealthy few. Internal feud, or outrageous acts of violence, 
and many other things contributed to the fall of tlio 
aristocracies in their degenerate days; but the chief cause 
lay in the fact that the unprivileged citizens, gradually 
becoming the equals of tlie governing class in wcaltli and 
education, insisted also upon equality of privilege. 
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§ 27. Between tbe old maritiuio empire which had its 

Phoenicians Centre in Crete and the development of the 
in the Aegean, supremacy wluch the Greeks afterwards enjoyed 

in the Aegean there was an interval (approximately 1000 — 
700 B.C.), during wlilch the trade of the Aegean was 
largely in the hands of the Phoenicians of Sidon and 
Tyre. The later Greeks had a mania for deriving all 
their civilisjition from tho East, and greatly exaggerated 
the amount of contact between tliemselves and the Phoeni- 
cians: the worship of Dionysus, the knowledge of mining, 
quariying, and the use of the alphabet were said to have 
been ac<|uircd from them. Modern scholars, by an analysis 
chiefly of place names, have attempted to prove the existence 
of numerous Phoenician .settlements in Greece. A Phoenician 
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colony is said to have been ostabli.shod even in inland 
Thebes. It will probably be nearer the trntii to deiiy 
that the Phoenicians wore ever supreme iji the Ae^^-an 
or established in colonics on Greek soil. A few 

. 1 1 • , , of tlifir 

trading stations at suitable points on the coast, ijiii>icti.-eon 
on the island of Cvthera, or on the istlunu.s of 
Corinth, some inlluence upon Greek rtdigion — e.//., the 
introduction of the worship of A[dirodite (tlie Phoenician 
Astarte) at various places, or of Mclkart, whom tin- (becks 

called Melicertes, at Corinth, or identilied witli llei-acies 

this is probably the amount of iulluenco exerted upon 
Greece by Pboenicia. Her greatest gift was the aljdiabet ; 
but the history of this is still so ol)scure that futui-e 
discoveries may modify our views as to the part played 
hy the Plicenicians in regard to it. 

§ 28. Gradually the maritime spirit of the Greeks as.<crted 

itself. The Phoenicians found themselves driven r, 1 . 1 * 

OrOCK 

from the Aegt an. Tlie Greeks became masters xV'T 

..." •'lolitormiK-.-in 

ot tlicir own waters, and began to push out into 

the Mediterranean basin. From the first half of the eiglitli 
to the middle of the sixth century u.c., that wonderful 
expansion of Greece took place wliicli created Hellas in that 
wide sense in which its bounds extended from the lilack Sea 
to tlio African coast, from Cyprus to tlie shores of Spain. 

The cause of this expansion is to be found in the develop- 
ment of trade, and especially trade by sea: 
certainly the colonies on the northern shore of 
tile Plack Sta, “where neither sea, sky, nor earth Imd 
anything Greek about them,’’* must have been founded 
solely m order to exploit the prohtable commodities, gndn, 
and fish of these regions, and tlio caravan trade with 
‘^Uic. Tbo devolopment of iDaritiinecoiiiujercc bi ought 

• Holm. 6’rfck History, j. 277. 
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about an improvement in tho art of shipbuilding. The 
small, clumsy “tub” (vais o-Tpoy-yvAi) — “round ship”) gave 
way to the long, narrow “fifty-oar,” the penteconter, with 
twenty-five benches, on each of which two oarsmen sat. 
Besides being move speedy, these vessels were adapted for 
figliting, and to that end tho prow was armed with a 
bronze-sheathed spur. 

Increase of population and the resulting economic distress 

Poiiiicai operated to further emigration to distant 

Discontent, ; but most powerful must have been the 

politiciil discontent reigiiing among the unprivileged citizens, 
w’ho were exposed to all the misrule of a degenerating 
aristociacy, which w’as taking an ever narrower view of 
its duties and drawing an ever sharper line between itself 
and the mass of the people. ' These causes were operative 
throughout Greece, and we must not be misled by finding 
that the colonies emanate apparently from a small numher 
of centres in Greece proper and on tho coast of Asia 
Minor — Corinth, Chalcis, and Megara, or Miletus, Phocaea, 
and Rhodes. These centres were only tho points of 
departure, tho ofticial parents of a progeny which was 
in reality composed of representatives from many other 
cities ; we may be sure that this was so in nearly every 
case, and, in fact, in many instances tho foundation legend 
of the colony as.serts tho composite nature of its first 
population. 

§ 29. The Greek colony was always something more than 

the more factoiy or trading-post of the Phoenicians; only 
in a few instances did tho Phoenician collecting station 
or depot develop into a true city — c.f/., Carthage. Very 
difierent also w'as it from the various forms of colony 
which wo meet in Roman history — tho “ maritime colonies ” 
of Roman citizens, “communities .scpaiate in fact, but 
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not independent”; or the so-called “ Latin colonics,” whidi 
were nominally allies, hut in reality subjects : both these 
were primarily garrison towns intended to liohl a eompiei ed 
and hostile population. Tlie “cleruehies,” or oiit-settle- 
ments, founded at vaidous times l*v Athens in older to 
provide land for poor citizens or overawe doubtful allies, 
hoi-e a far closer resemblance than tlie Oreek colonies 
proper to the Roman and Latin colonies. 

Tlie relation between a Greek colony and its inotlier 


city (/xj^rpoTToXi?) was sentimental and rooted 
in religion : it was a filial relationship tliat 
implied complete independence. While it was 


IK'I.Uioii Ik** 
n liicrk 
Colony miil ita 

Motlici* City. 


considered impious for a colony to war with tho mother 
city, political interference on the part of the latter was 


unwarranted, and released the colony from such allegiance 
as sentiment demanded. 


Certain customary observances regulated the procedure 
of founding a colony. Tlie oracle of Del2)bi was consulted, 
that the intended act of colonisation might receive tho 
.sanction of religion. In later times, but hardly in tho 
earlier, a charter embodied the conditions under whic-h 
the colony was founded, and apjiointed the “oocist” 
(the loader of the enterprise). If a colony itself founded 
a fieslx settlement, custom deinamled that an oeeist should 


he sought from its own mother city : tho sacred fire fo 
the hearth of the new community was taken from th 
prytaneium (public hall) of the original mother city. 

Commercial interests often rudely clashed witli th 
sentimental ties which bound together mother 
and daughter. It was such a quarrel which SeffinST 
was destined to plunge all Greece into civil 


war— the mutual hostility of Corinth and her offshoot 
Corcyra. In many cases the effect of the enviroumont 
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and of tlie new conditions of life of the colonists 
created a type of character very different from that seen 
in the parent state : wealthy Tarentnm and Sybai-is did 
not resemble their mother cities, Sparta and tlie to^vns of 
Peloponnesian Achaea. In many cjvses, ag.ain, the colony 
was destined (o greater things than the mother city — 
Byzantium outgrew Megara in wealth and importance, and 
even Corinth could hardly vie with her offshoot Syra- 
cuse. Thus gradually the connertion between mother and 
daughter, rarely operative in any practical sense, came to be 
a mere matter of history: from the very first the colonies 
were self-determining units of the Greek world. They 
were, in fact, scarcely a source of strength to the states 
which founded them, for although they provided new 
outlets for the products of their parents, the prosperity 
thereby enjoyed by the latter was dearly purchased at 
the price of the draining of their best blood — the young, 
vigorous, and ambitious element of their population. It is a 
significant fact that the future of Greece lay with Sparta, 
Athens, and Thebe.s — non-colonising states. 

§ 30. The colonies fall into thiee great groups — those of 
QroiipiDRof west, those of the north, and those of the 

Coiyiiitd. south. These, again, fall into smaller groups. 
The colonies of the west may be subdivided into (1) those of 
Sicily ; (2) of Italy ; (3) of Epirus ; (4) of Gaul and Spain. 
The nordiern colonies fall into three smaller groups: (1) 
those of the Aegean ; (2) of the Hellespont (Dardanelles), 
the Propontis, and the Bosporus; (3) of the Euxine. In the 
south are two groups— (1) Africa and (2) Egypt. Grouping 
them according to their mother city, we find that Corinth, the 
Euboean cities of Chalcis and Eretria, and Ionian Phocaea, 

. are of importance in Sicily and fui*ther west, Achaea in 
southern Italy. In the northern Aegean Chalcis and Eretria 
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were tho colonisers ; the Euxine was almost moiKipolised hy 
Miletus. Megara founded important cities on the Bo>jionis 
and in Sicily. 

Clialcis was apparently the first city to send forth a 
colony. The importance of (.'halcis ami Erotria datis fiom 
an early period. Both lay on the Euripns or narrow 
channel between Euboea and the mainland, Erotria a few 
miles .south-iast of her m igl>hour and rival : between tln-iii 
stretched the fertile Lcdantine plain, llivalry culminated 
in a tedious struggle for tho possession of the ti.c LH.mtino 
plain, perhaps about the middle of tlie seventh 
century b.c. This was the lii'st of those 
commercial wars which at hist ruined Greece : by virtue of 
their trade interests with one or otlier of the combatants, 
the most important maritime states on l>otli sides of tho 
Aegean were ultimately involved in the struggle — Corinth 
and Samos as allies of Chalcis ; Miletus and IMegara as allies 
of Eretria, which city was irietricvably ruined by the war. 

§ 31. If we ai-e to believe the tradition, the earliest Greek 


colony was that of Cyme, or Cumae, on tho Cam- 
panian coast, in Italy, foundid hy settlors from 
Chalcis in Euho. a and Cyme in Aeolia (more 


Eubtvan 
uic^ in ItAjy ; 
Cyinc. 


pi-obahly Cyme on the east coast of Euboea) — 1U4G b.c. is the 


traditional date. 


The early date is probably a mi.stake, as the 


fige of colonisation does not seem to have begun until 8U0 b.c.; 
but it is impossible to disprove the claim of the city to be the 
earliest western colony. The dates assigned by the ancients 
to the colonies are all untrustworthy ; in the c;ise of those 
in Sicily the process of calculation hy which they were 
reached has been divined.* By common consent 
Nnxo.shadthe honour of being the first Greek N'axos.^ 
foundation on Sicilian soil. This also, like Cyme, was a 


• Muhaffy, Piohhunt t» Greek UUtory^ p. 236. 
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joint colony, in which the Chnlcidians shared. At the time 
,, ,, Greeks first set foot on the island Sicily was 

^on*llcllv*uic •' 

ildiabited by three peoples: (I) the Elymians 
in the north-wCvSt, a small people whose origin 
is unknown : their settlements, Eryx and Scge.sta (or 
Eg(sta), were of some importance in both Greek and 
Jioman history; (2) the Sicans in the west; (3) the Sicels 
the most numerous and important people, occupying the 
whole eastern section of the island : their chief town was 
Henna, or Enna, in the centre. Before the Greeks came, 
a foreign race, the Phoenicians, had established trading 
stations on the coast, and they actually never relinquished 
their hold over the western corner of the island, where 
they possessed three genuine towns — Panormus, Solus, 
and Motya. 

Naxos lay on the north-eastern foot of Mount Etna ; a 
few years later the Chalcidians founded Catane 
('(jluiiift) in and Leontini to the south of the volcano. They 

combined with Cymaean adventurei'S to 
and colonise a site on the strait between 
Italy and Sicily ; from the shape of it.s sickle- 
like promontory protecting its harbour, the town was 
called Dancle or Zancle (“sickle”), afterwards Messana, 
and now A/essina. The straits were seemed by the 
foundation of Rhegium, on the Italian shore, by Chalcis 
and some Messeuians from the Peloponnese. Hiraera, 
the only Greek city of importance on the northern coast of 
Sicily, was a colony from Zancle. 

Thus north-eastern Sicily fell to the Chalcidians; while 

Durian Coiouica^^ meantime Dorians secured the south- 
m Sicily, eastern section of the island. The fii-st of the 
Dorian colonies was also destined to be the greatest of 
the Greek cities of the west. From Corinth Archias led 
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a band of emigrants to the islet of Ortygia (the “ isle of 
quails”) lying in front of a great bay on the cast coast. 
The settlement soon spre.ad over the adjacent plateau on 
the mainland .This was the origin of Syracuse, s^nicuse 
a city with a glorious future as the cliainpion 
of Greek against Semitic civilisation, destino<l also to 
measure strength with the (jueeii of Hellas herself. From 
Syracuse were founded Acrae, Oasmenae, and Camarina. 
The sea route from Corinth to Shily went, not acros.s 
the open sea from the mouth of the Corinthian gulf, 
but northwards along the coast of Epirus lo Coii-yia 
(now Corfu)^ and thence to the “ heel ” of 
Italy and so along T>ower Italy, keeping ever 
near the land. The i.‘«land of Corcyra was thus the 
key to the western watei-s, and was valuable also for its 
timber and the possibilities of trade with the adjacent 
mainland. Corinth founded (about 715 b.c.) the city of 
Corcyra, which in half a century had grown so strong 
that it came to blows with the mother city, and in 
G64 B.c. the fii’st naval battle recorded in Greek history 
wjis fought. 

Other Dorians, from Megara, founded a Megara, called 
the Hyblaean Megara, on the coast north of Syracuse; 
and about a century later the inhabitants of the Ilyblatau 
Jlegara founded Selinus on the southern coast, tlie most 
westerly outpost of Hellenic commtrce and civilisixtion 


among the Phoenicians on this side of the island, as Himera 
was on the northern shore. Lastly, a combined body of 
Rhodians and Cretans planted Gela on the coast north- 
uest of Camarina, and the Geloans founded Aeragas, or 
•Agrigentum, half-way between Gela and Selinus, . 
on a lotty site, but poorly provided with (Agrigi-otum). 
maritime facilities; in spite of this, however, Aeragas under 
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her tyiants Wame the second city in Sicily and the rival 
of Syracuse. 

§ 32. In southern Italy the foremost colonisers were the 
Aehaeans of the Peloponnese. Tlieir 6i‘st 

luM in I owt-r colony WAS Sybavis, in a fnattul plain at 
itiiy . sybaris. nioiitli of the vivcF Cratliis, which re- 


ceives the waters of the Sybaris and flows into the great 
gulf of Taventum. All this region, foiming the “toe” 
of Italy, the prolongation of the Apennines, is now 
Cahilrui, a name whicli in ancient times was restricted to 
the “ heel ” of Italy, on the east of the gulf of Tarentum. 
Sybaris had not a good harbour ; her wealth depended 
upon her agriculture and her trade connections with the 
Tyrrhenian sea — i.e, with the western side of the peninsula. 
By means of their settlements Laiis and Scidrus on the 
western coast, tlie Sybarites controlled an overland route to 
the western Mediterranean ; this was of vital importance, 
as Sybaris was thereby enabled to act as intermediary 
between ^Miletus and Etruria ; for Miletus, l)eing in alliance 
with Eretria, was excluded from the straits of Mes.sana by 
the Ohalcidians. Tlic result was that Sybaris reached n 
height of prosperity which has made her name for all time 
a synonym for extravagant luxury. Posidonia (Paestum), 
where are the ruins of mighty temples, was also an ofl.-shoot 
from Sybaris. South of Sybaris, not far from the Lacinian 

promontory, now called Cape Colonne, from the 
solitary column still standing high above the 
sea, the remains of a famous temple of Hera (Juno), 
Croton was founded. Like Sybaris, she had her outposts 
on the western sea, her colonies of Terina and Temesa, or 
Tempsa. Pandosia was also an odshoot from Croton. 
Croton became famous shortly after tiie middle of the 
sixth century b c. ns the centre of the mysterious 
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seiTji-religious, semi-political brotheiliooil or s.-rt of (h.- 
Pythiigoreans, foun<lefl hy Pythagoras, a native of Samos 
who emigrated to Croton. During the ascendency of 
Pythagorean oligarchs at Croton, war broke out hetwee-n 
(hat city and Syl)aris: prohal)ly coinniervial rivaliy hail 
much to do with it. 'J’he superiority of Svl)aris was great, 
but the Crotoniates proved victorious and razed Svbaris 
to the ground (511 n.c.) Then in Croton itself the 
popular party rose again.st the Pythagorean nobles, and a 
general pei-socution of the .sect in Lower Italy followed 

(4j0 B.C.), Ihe destruction of Syl)aris was a great Mow 
to Miletus. 

Other colonies in Lower Italy wore Scylletiuin, Caulonia, 
find Locii Epizophyrii (“western”), the latter 
the farthest settlement to the south on this in^i'.mvcr 
eastern side of modern Calahria; Metapontion 
(Metapontum), famous for its corn ; and Siri.^ the latter a 
solitary example of Ionian colonisation on this coast; its 
mother city was Colophon-Sybaris and Croton afterwards 
muted to dc.stroy it. Greatest and most permanent of all 
the .settlements in this region was that which was at (he 
same time the- only offshoot of the greatest of the Dorian 
s^ck, the Spartans. Tliis was Taras, or 
larentum (now 'J’fminto), in the northern angle 
of the gulf which bears its name. Tito wealth of Tarentum 
depended chiefly upon her manufactures, Iier fabrics and 
po tery ; she had a rival in the native toAvn of Brentesion 
rum usiuin), on the ea.stern side of her peninsula — a town 
which survives in the modern The prosperity 

e foundations in Lower Italy was remarkable even in 
IS age of the birth and flourishing of great commercial 
ntres They formed a group distinct in character, to 
wlueh the name “Great Hellas -EUd., Magna 
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Graecia) was given. Why “Great Hellas” rather than 

“ ^^oat Achaea,” WB cannot tell ; it has been 
(M^giiaGniocia). suggested that the people of southern Italy 

applied the name through having come in some way to 
regard the Hellenes — who joined the Achaeans, their neigh- 
bom's formerly in Thessaly now in Achaea, in the work of 
colonisation — as typical of the race ; and that this was 
the origin of the name as applied to the Greek nation at 
large. * 


§ 33. The western jMediterranean was in the hands of the 
^ Etruscans and the Phoenicians, the most power- 
Meditormneaniful of the latter being the Carthaginians, whose 

town, established on the northern coast of 
Africa, near the centre of the bay of Tunis, rose to power 
as Sidon and Tyre were weakened by Assyria. The silver 
of the mines of southern Spain (the Tarslnsh of Scripture) 
and the tin of the British isles were jealously monopolised. 
It was a Samian vessel captained by one Ck)laeus which, 
driven out of her course by continual gales from the 
east, first made Tartessus beyond the Pillars of Heracles 
(the strait of Gibraltar) and brought back proof of the 
richness of the newly discovered country in the shape of 
a cargo that passed as the second richest that had ever 
been carried in a Greek ship (about 600 B.c.). The 
Phocaeans were those who ventured to establish them- 
selves in this Phoenician preserve; they founded 

Massalia (Marseilles), near the mouth of the 
(M.ii-aciiiG*). gQ tapped the profitable trade with 

the Gaul-s. They made known to the Greeks the recesses 
of the Adriatic, the coast of Etruria, Iberia in north-west 
Spain, and were on friendly terms with the king of 
Tartessus. These adventurous voyages of tho Phocaeans 


* J. B. Bury in Journ. of Hell. Studies, xv. fol. 
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wore performed in peuteeonters, for liglits uitii Cartlia 

ginians or Etru.scans gave variety to these voyag.s ol 

discovery. Massalia extended her iiilluenee ea.-'tward> along 

tlie Ligurian coast hy her colonies, Nicaea (.\7cc) and 

Monoecus {}fonaco), and westwards by siiiiiiar .settlements. 

The Phocaeans encroaclied upon the Etruscan sjiln re l)y 

their foundation of Alalia in Cor.sica. 'J’woufy years after 

Its foundation the town was strengtliened by refugees from 

Phocaea fleeing before the Per.sian.s (545 b c.) ; but now 

the Carthaginians and Etruscans combined to destroy the 

interlopers. The Greeks, though outnumbend by two to 

one, conquered in the sea-fight: it was a “ Cadmean 

victory, » for the conquerors lost forty out of sixty ships and 

suffered as much as the conquered. Jn consequence Alalia 

was abandoned, and its population built the city of Elea or 
> elia, in Lucania. ’ 

I I>»‘obablo that the earliest colonies 

sent forth by Chalcis were directed northwaids 

Between the Axius and the Strymon, Macelonia 

shows a mountainous excrescence running out in 

throe ,n.ou.ontoncs into the northern Aegean. Here many 

ten tory reccvecl the name Chalcidice. Other towns tl.an 
Cha e« however, sent eolonies hitlmr; especially Eretria 
'h, h founded several towns on Pallene, the ’ 

most westerly of the three peninsula.s ; Scione 

fro'r'R.ll!L “‘and'’ pif'’ 

The ehi.f T’ . was a Corinthian colony 

-0.4‘a r" -- 

ti::: r:- 7--- - r 

•‘■^ve the Aegean... a t^feT^t irpilZ 
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settlements in Acte; anti the island of Andros, wliich 
wa.s a dependency of Eretria, was the mother city of 
Argilus, Stageirus, Acanthus, and Sane, towns round the 
Stryinonic gulf, east of the Chalcidian cities. All this 
region became of impoi’tance in Athenian history, farther 
east, the Parians occupied the island of Thasos, which 
contained valuable gold-mines. On the Thracian coast 
there was a series of colonies, of which the most iih- 
portant were Maronea and Aenus, planted by Chios and 
Mytilene respectively. 

§ 35. The founding of colonies in the north-eastern 
section of the Greek world was not a methodical 
process beginning with tlie Hellespont and 
and Euxino- pi-ocecding to the more distant shores 

of the Euxine. Katlier, the Milesian merchants had already 
revealed tlie possibilities of wealth residing in the somer 
what forbidding regions of the Black Sea before enterprhe 
was directed to securing the waterways that led thither. 
Mcgara, one of the smallest, but one of the most enter- 
prising and interesting of the Greek states, was perliaps the 

first to see the importance of the straits. She 
by Mega . Chalcedou on the Asiatic side of the 

Bosporus ; seventeen years later she gave birth to an 
immortal daughter, and profoundly influenced the de.stinies 
of Europe, when she sent forth men to occupy a Ihracian 
fort on what is now the “ Golden Horn.*' This was the 
begimiiiig of Byzantium {Constanthuyph). The position of 
the city and tlie set of the local currents enabled Byzantium 

to control the passage of the straits. Megara 
also [ilanted Selymbria on the north coast of 
the Propontis, we&t of Byzantium. Later, in the Black 
Sea itself, the Megarians founded Ileraclea in Pontus, 
on the Bithynian coast, east of the straits ; Byzantium 
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and Chalcedon togetlier fouiuh-d ^loscmlain, on tlio 

Tliracian coat.t, to the north-west. The Pontic 

lleraclea in her turn plantoil another lloracloa cucn^ uc^ 

^ , (Cuiui*‘0‘ 

(also called Chei'sonesus) on the 'J'aiiric Clier- 

sontsus (the Crimea), mar the site now occupied by 

Sebastopol. 

Miletus was the pioneer of colonisation in the Black 
Sea, which from its extent the Greeks called uyMiHns: 
the Pontus (the ‘"Sea”). In the centre of its 
southern shore Sinope was planted, on a fine harlwur ; 
Sinope planted Trapezus (now I'rebizowl) farther east. 
As half-way .stations, Oyzicus was founded on 
the Propontis, and Abydos on the Asiatic side 
of tlie Hellespont. Then the Mile.sians turned their atten- 
tion to the northern and western shores of tlie Pontus. 
Istrus, south of tl»e mouths of the Danube ; 

‘ Other MilwiAii 

Ode^isus, just north of Mesembria ; Olbia, at Colonics in the 

the mouth of the Borysthenes {Dnieper ) ; Pan- 

ticapaeum, on the Cimmerian Bosporus, leading into Lake 

Maeotis (sea of Azov)] Tanais, at the mouth of the Don, 

were all founded by them. Directly or indirectly Miletus 

founded, according to tradition, more than eighty colonies 

in the Pontus. In later times these towns became the 

chief source of the corn supply of Greece. 

§ 36. The character of the African coast hardly suited 

Greek instincts; the best parts of it were 

occupied by the Phoenicians, Between Egypt North' c<^t*of 

and Phoenician territory, however, on the pro- 

jeetion on the eastern side of the great North African 

bight, emigrants from the island of Thera, reinforced by 

Cretans, established themselves at Cyrene, after 

their fii-st settlements on the islet of Phitea 

and the opposite mainland had proved failures (about 
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630 B.C.). Their leader was called Aristoteles; but as king 
of Gyrene he took tlie name Battus, which is said to have 
been the Libyan for “king,” but in Greek the word means 
“stammerer," so that in the foundation legend of the 
colony Battus appeai-s as halting in his speech. In the 
royal family of Gyrene the names Battus and Arcesil.is 
alternated with each other. Under Battus II. the colony 
was strengthened by reinforcements invited from Grete and 
the Peloponnese. Gyrene was, in fact, the only flourishing 
Greek colony on the African coast. Her hoi-ses were 
famous; she was the intermediary between the Greeks 
and the Libyan natives ; above all, she had the siljyhium, 
a plant now extinct, esteemed in ancient times for medi- 
cinal purposes : it grew here only in the world, and was 

TheArcesiiAs ®' monopoly. A famous vase shows 

\aso. Arcesilas II. superintending the weighing and 

packing of the precious plant. It was in the reign of this 
Arcesilas that the king’s younger brothers left Gyrene on 

account of domestic dissensions and founded 

Barca. 

Barca, farther west. This entire region was 
called the Gyrenaica. 

§ 37. The opening of Egypt to Greek traders belongs to 
^ the chapter of Greek colonisation. For long 

•The Opening ® 

Epjpttothe the gates of Egypt had been closed against 
them ; but a native pnnee of Lower Egypt, 
by name Psammetichus, revolted against Assurbanipal, 
king of A.ssyria, and with the help of “ bronze men who 
came from the sea ” — i.e., bronze-clad warriors of Ionia and 
Caria sent by Gyges, king of Lydia — he established his 
independence and sovereignty over all Egypt, according to 
the promise of the oracle. For his Greek mercenaries 
Psammetichus built the permanent camp of Daphnae, or 
Defeiineh, on the Pelusiac arm of the Nile, to guard the 
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eastern frontier of Egypt. He and his succe.ssoi's, Nejlio, 
Psammetichus II., Apries, and Aniasis, opened Egypt to 
the Greeks, and allowed them to settle in the country. 
The Milesians estahlished themselves on the Canobic, or 
western arm of the Kile; this emporium de- 
veloped into Naucratis. Kaucratis was a Emiwrhua at 
common home and emporium for all the 
Greeks trafficking in Egypt. There was a huge common 
enclosure, called the Hellenium, for the rest cf the Greek 
settlei-s, containing their temples and places of business ; 
but the Milesians, the Samians, and the Aeginetans had 
separate temples and business hou.ses. The settlement 


appeal's to date from about 650 b.c. Its importance lies 
in the fact that here the Hellenic and the 


Egyptian civilisations came into contact with 


each other; for here only did Greek colonists meet with 
a civilisation superior to their own. 
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CHAPTER Yll. 


THE UNITY OF THE GREEKS. 


§ 38. Forces tending to Hellenic Unity: Colonisation.— § 39. The 
Homeric Poems as Promoters of Community of Feeling ; Homer’s 
Influence on Greek Religion. — § 40. Community of Worship as 
Unifier. — § 41. Amphictionies of the Narrower Class: Delos; 
the Panionia ; Political Side of Religious Leagues ; the Argive 
Amphictiony.— § 42. Amphictionies of the Wider Class : 
League of Calauria ; the Delphic Amphictiony. — § 13. Unifying 
Influence of Oracles ; Delphi.— § 44. The National Games as 
Promoters of Unity ; the Olympic Games. — § 45. Site of 
Olympia. — § 46. The Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian Games. 


§ 38. We have seen bow in the coui'se of two hundred 
year.s the Greeks spread in nearly every direction over the 
coasts of the Mediterrane.an and those of the seas connected 
with it. Only the African coast west of Carthage, and the 
Syrian coast, with that of Cilicia, remained outside the 
sphere of Greek colonisation ; Phaselis, founded by the 
Rhodians about 700 B.c., on the western shore of the 
Pamphylian gulf, marked the limit of Greek advance on 
the southern coast of Asia Minor. We have now to see 
what forces were at w’ork partially counteracting the centii- 
fugal tendency which had scattered the nation so widely. 

Colonisation itself must be reckoned among the forces 


Forces Tending 
to Unity : 
ColoDisatidn. 


tending to unity. Nowhere did the Greeks 
realise so vividly the meaning of that com- 
munity of language, manners, and blood which 


they claimed for themselves as in the colonies which fringed 


the lands of the “ barbarians.” Hence it came about that 
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INFLUENCE OF HOJIEH. 
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it was precisely tliese outposts of Ilelleiiisni that most 
entliusiastically supported those in.->titutioiis which were 
ranhellenic in character, such as the games at Olympia. 
Hence, also, it arose that the unity of tlie race was ap- 
parently more deeply realised during the early period of its 
history, when the contrast between itself and its neighhoui-s 
was most sharply drawn and most obvious. Tliat this was 
so is proved by the fact that all the really vital unifying 
institutions— the aniphictionies and the games— have their 
origin in the ago before history begins, so that when wo 
know them they are in many cases already decaying. The 
Greeks, again, found no difiiculty in believing 
that at the opening of their history they had yTcgol;!*?"."/ 

all been united in a Pan-Hellenic enterprise, 

siege of Troy— a strange contrast to the dissension which 
pi evaded at the crisis of tlie Pei^-ian invasion. 

§ 39. One of the most powerful engines in the promotion 
of community of feeling among the Greeks was 
the collection of epics dealing wdth the story of 
iioy; especially powerful in this respect was"'"'*'""' 
the Iliad. To us Homer is .mainly literature, but wbat he 
was to the Greeks has been sometimes expressed by saving 
that Homer wa,s the Greek IJihle ; he was the echmator of 
Greece and it was claimed that a man might direct Ids 
lolt life hy what ho learnt from him. This t, . 
extravagant estimate of Ids value is a fact 
nnportanee, as it was not the estimate of a school or 
ique but a national estimate; and even those who might 

atti 1 d 1^“‘ “o'no* poems 

ttached a historical value to them, and found in them a 
C minon ground on which the majority of Hellenes mot. 

t It Z “ the fact 

that they were not confined, as is literature nowadays, to a 
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readhig public ; the knowledge of them was disseminated 

among all classes by tiie professional reciters, 
Rhai^ea. “ vhapsodes *’ (pai/'wSot ), who wandered from 
city to city, and publicly competed in recitation at the 
festivals. Inirthermore, Homer spoke in a tongue which 
was not identical witli any livirg form of Greek; for the 

. so-called “Epic ’’dialect was not a spoken dialect, 
The " E|>ic ^ » . , ■ 1 •! 

Dialect. iiiettical language which, with a prevail- 

ing Ionic character, exhibits the fos.siIised remains of the old 
Achaean speech. Thus the very vehicle of the poems pre- 
vented their being anything less than a national possession, 
though they were most closely identified with the lonians, 
and, as we shall see, with Athens, the representative of 
Ionic character and culture. Homer was the embodiment 
of national Hellenic sentiment, of the consciousness of com- 
munity of race and culture differentiating Greek from 

“barbarian.” Ho was also in a sense the 

CrXrS creator of Greek religion, inasmuch as the 
Creokiicni;ion.^^^^^^j typcs of diviiie character, which were 

the same for all Gree'ks, were fii>t clearly portrayed by liirn. 
The same gods were worshipped evcrywliere, although there 
were local differences in the attributes assigned to them ; 
these distinctions, however, did not strike the Greeks, 
as we see from the fact that they could call by the 
same name their own beautiful Artemis and tlie nature 
deity represented in the hideous many-breasted figure at 
Ephesus. The Homeric poems embodied in noble and 
endurin'^ forms the essential conceptions of the nation 
respecting its divinities. Tliis Is the real meaning of the 
remark of Herodotus when ho says that “ Homer and 
Hesiod created the Greek theogony,” by giving the gods 
their titles, prerogatives, facultio.s and their personal and 
moral characteristics. This aspect of Homer is of great 
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importance, for of all the unifying influences at work upon 
the Greeks, none were more powerful tlian tliat of religion, 
whether the older more external state religion and ritual 
or that new form, the Orphic my.sticism (so -n.oOrj.hic 
called from Orpheus, the mythical poet and 
priest of Thrace), which l)egan to spread about the middle of 
the .sixth century B.c. 

§ 40. Community of wor.slnp led in very early time.s 
to the formation of “ amphictionies,” * or asso- 
ciations of cities or tribes for the protection Anu'hictioniw. 
of the temple of the deity for whose woi’ship the nieml)i'i*s 
met at stated intervals. At these periodical m<»etings, 
contests (ayairc?) of various kinds were combined with 
religious functions — tlio contest.s, athletic or other, were 
in fact held in honour of the god, and were thera.selves 
truly religious functions. Wliether it was the games at 
Olympia, or the dramatic contests in the Dionysiac theatre 
at Athens, these public competitions w'ere not only a 
popular spectacle and amusement, but part and parcel of 
a great religious celebration. Apparently in some cases the 
agonic element — t.c., tlie contests — outgi-ew the oti)er func- 
tions of the association and came to be the cliief end of the 
gathering; and other states tlian those origin.ally belonging 
to the association being admitted to the contests, the latter 
gradually attained a national significance; this Dcvci.,,.mcntof 
was probably the course of the development ©f 

iL rvi • ^ iroin Ainphic* 

tne Uiympian games. In other cases, again, »>«“"«• 
the amphictionic association failed to attain any but a 
purely local significance, or died out altogether. Wo can 
distinguish also two main classes of amphictiony : (1) amphic- 
lonies restricted to the cities of a certain national group ; 

round": the form is also 
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(2) those composed of cities belonging to different groups. 
The second class, as being one of wider unions than the first, 
Is of chief importance. 

§ 41. Of amphictionies of the narrower class, one of 
the most important was the “gathering of 

An.pliictioniea ^ • i • i u • • i J i 

of the Narrower the loiuans and the neighbouring islanders to 

Delos; hither, perhapsaniuially, the “long-robed 
lonians, with their wives and children,” assembled for con- 
tests of boxing and dance and song in, honour of Apollo. 
The festival was of high antiquity, but it gradually decayed 
owing to the misfortunes of Ionia. Its historical interest lies 
mainly in the fact of its restoration by Athens in 426 b.c. as 
a quadrennial festival to give a religious bond of union to 
her empire. The Delian amphictiony thus illustrates the 
mode in which religious unions might be used for political 
purposes. On the Triopian promontory near Cnidus, the 
inhabit.ants of the six chief Dorian cities in Asia met for 
the worship of Apollo, excluding all other Dorians. The prize 
in the games was a bronze tripod, and the rule was that the 
winners of them should not carry them out of the temple, 
but dedicate them then and there to the god. A man of 
Halicarnassu.s violated the rule, so the other five cities — 
Liudus, lalysus, Camirus, Cos, and Cnidus — for the future 
excluded Halicarnassus from the amphictiony. On the 
promontory of Mycale, in the territory of Priene, the twelve 
Ionic cities of Asia Elinor assembled to worship the Heli- 
conian Poseidon in their common temple, the 
Panionium: the festival was called thePanionia. 
This association meeting at the temple is found acting as 
a representative body for all the lonians in the time of 
the advance of the Pei*sians under Cyrus, and still more 
emphatically during the Ionic revolt from Pei’sia. The 
Euboeans seem to have had a religious centre in the temple 


The Panionia. 
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of Artemis Amaryntliia at Eretria ; the Trj[)liyliau cities on 
the western side of tlio Peloponnoso had one in tlic tt n pie 
of Poseidon, on tlie hill of Saiuicum, by the sea; the twelve 
cities of Acliaea had theirs in the temjdo of Poseidon at 
Ilelice, and, after the destruction of llelice liy oartlj«juake, 
in the temple of Zeus at Aegium. All these 
unions, principally religious, were necessarily 
more or less connected with politics ; in tlie case A&icciatic.ns. 
of Achaca, the political side developed, and the league 
hcc;imo a federal association. Probably those national 
leagues which we only know on tlie politicjil side, so far as 
they played any part in political hrstory at all— c.y., the 
Ihociaii, Locrian, and Acarnaiiiaii leagues — had their basis 
in a religious association. It is clear that the gathcrin? of 
the Boeotian citio^i at tlio temple of Posciilon at Oiichostus, iii 
the territory of llaliartus, or at that of Athena Itonia at 
Coronea, served as the groundwork of the later federal union. 

This political significance of the religious association is 
illustrated also by the Argivo amphictiony. , . 

A bout this we bear very little, and soiuo Iiavc 
denied its e.xistence. The members of the association seem 
^ have been Argos, Cleonae, Phliiis, Sicyon, Epidaurus, 
Iroezen, and Aegina ; its local centre w-as tho shrine of 
the Pythacan Apollo (Apollo Pytiiaeus) on the Larisa, or 
acropolis, of Argos. In this case Argos, tho centre of tlic 
eaguo, claimed also a political hegemony over the members 
of tho association, os all of them were said to have been 
founded by her ; just as Athens used her legendary position 
as “metropolis” of Ionia, and tho control she usurped over 
^ elos and the Delian amphictiony, as a support to her 
impenal claims. In virtue of this claim, Argos imposed a 
ne on Sicyon and Aegina for supplying .ships to the Spartan 
^»ng, Cleomcncs, on the occasion of his invasion of Ar<rolis • 

m n D > 
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but she was unable to maintain her political hegemony, 
and even her power of coercion in religious matters Ciime to 
be questioned. 

§ 42. Among the ainjihictionies of the wider type, the 
Aini-hictionica uiost important in early times must have been 
ciaM ” iLlfpw of the seven states which met at the island 
ofcaiauii.i. Qf C'alauria, on the north-east coast of Argolis, 

for the worship of Poseidon. These cities were Troezen, 
llerniione, Epidaurus, Prasiae, Nauplia, Aegina, Athens, 
and Orchomenos in Boeotia ; Argos subsequently took the 
place of Nauplia, and Sparta that of Prasiae. This mari- 
time league had little political significance; it must have 
been primarily commercial, just as in later times it was 
commerce which brought bad blood between two of its 
members, Athens and Aegina. Its main interest lies in the 
fact that the t/^mple of the god was one of the earliest stone 
temples in Greece, and that within its portals the greatest 
of Greek orators was destined to die. 

The most fr^mous of the amphictionies was the amphic* 

ThePciriiic of Delphi, which was also, in fact, the one 

Aiiii-hictioiiy. .^yjiich extended most widely. Its origin and 

growth are obscure. It seems to have been at lir.st an 
ampliictiony of the tribes of cential and northern Greece, 
having as local centre the shrine of Demcter at Anthcla, 
at the pass of Thermopylae (the Pylae, or the “ Gates 
Twelve peoples were included in it : lonians, Dolopians, 
Thessalians, Enianesof MountOeta, INlagnetes, Perrhaebians, 
Malians, Phthiotians, Phocians, Boeotians, Locrians, and 
Dorians. This list, containing the Phthiotians as inde- 
pendent membei*s, may show that the league was in existence 
before their incorporation by the invading Thessalians. 
Etich tribe had a double vote, and all, great and small 
alike, hud equal voting power. All wci-e pledged to 
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mutual protection and assistance; no member sliould ra/.o 
tlie city of another to the around, nor cut oil’ 
running water from it m war. The oracle of 
Delphi and tho woi-ship of Apollo came to bo put under tlie 
protection of this league ; the members swore to assist tlie 
god “ with hand and foot and voice and all their strength, 
should any one pillage the temple or complot ngainst°his 
belongings.” Membei^hip, with all its rights and duties, 
belonged also to all colonies of tho participant tribes, so 
that It was largely true to call the association the “ common 
assemblage of the Hellenes ” (ro <TvviSntoi -) ; 

but in spite of this, largo sections of tho Greek race were 
excluded— e.f/., the Eleans and Arcadians. The general 
council of this league mot twice a year— in _ 
spiing and in autumn, on each occasion at tho “nuitiwu. 
two meeting place.s Anthela and Delphi, each people seudim^ 
two Hieromnemones as its oilicial representatives. We 
hear also of Pylagorao, who in some way wore also repre- 
sentative, perhaps of the cities of tho various peoples. 'H.o 
amphichonic council thus constituted was a purely religious 
0 y , m Its institution it belongs to the prehistoric age of 
recce, and it is already out of relation with practical 
politics when it is fii-st met with in history ; nor was it 

ZZJ T' ^ ^<^^^-11 

; ^ consequence its name is associated only with 

Stv rf : the so-called Lered 

Is? 1 “l^are in 

lose out of Its narrower object, the de- 

tence of the privileges of Delphi. Wai^ of this 
LtTTf^eU'^r (against the Crisaeans for 

a th? W 1 Amphissa) : 

the last two cases for violation of sacred territory. 
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§ 43. Very important was tho iniUieiico of oracles, sucli 

iiiihici.vo of tliat of Troplionius at Lebadea, in I3oeotia; 
oi'iLks. Ampbiaraiis, near Oropns ; of Apollo PtoUs, 

near Thebes; of Apollo at Abac, in Pboeis; of Zeus at 
Dodoiia, in Epirus— the most ancient of all in Greece.” 
I’amous as were thrse seats of prophecy, they were scarcely 
rivals of the Delphian Apollo, whose shrine marked, accord- 
ing to Greek fancy, which had much truth 
in it, the “ navel ” or centre of the Hellenic 
world. The sanctuary of “ rocky Pytho ” lay at the foot 
uf tho towering dills of Parnassus— 1 ho Phaedriades, tho 
•‘Shining Rocks;” from their recesses gushed forth the 
sacred spring Oastalia, in which all who came to Delphi 
for religious purposes were required to purify themselves. 
Tho site falls steeply from the base of the cliffs to the 
ravine at tho bottom of whicli flows tho Pleistiis. In the 
temple of Apollo was tho Omphalus, marking the centre of 
tire earth ; on either side stood a golden eiligy of the eagles 
which, sent forth by Zeus from cast and west, had met 
at this spot, l^’rom a cleft in tho ground in the Adytum, 
or suhtenunean chamber of the oracles, there issued an 
intoxicating vapour. SeaUd on a tripod over the chasm, the 
Pythia, or priestess, inhaled the vapour, and “ with raving 
mouth, but full of the god,” spoke words which the priest 

standing by her reshaped in hexameter's. 

From tho middle of tho eighth century d.c. the fame of 
. •, Delphi began to eclipse that of other oracles, 

Fame. even in Ionia, where wei*o famous oracles ot 


Apollo at Dulyma, near Miletus, and at Clarus, near- 
Colophon. The Phrygian king, Midas, dedicated a throne 
at Delphi, and the oracle was appealed to in order to 
settle the succession to the Lydian throne probably Iiere 
also merely to recognise an accomplished fact, the usurpation 
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of rjygcs. Delphi became, indeed, a sort of “ecclesiasticnl 
capital of Hellas”; but, astho instances given above sliow, 
its influence was not confined to Greeks ; it was a point 
at which Greeks and barbarians met on common ground. 
“ Its influence was a moderating one, that is to v- . 

^ ' Nature of lU 

say, directed against what was evil and pro* intiucnco. 
judicial, but it did not, as has often been believed in modern 
times, inspiio the nation with positive ideas or point out 
new paths.”* Some would ascribe to it, in fact, all progress 
in Greece for the fu-st three centuries of the historical 
period, “in every department of intellectual life, in religious 
and moral speculation, in politics, in architecture and 
sculpture, in music and poetry,” and above all would see 
in the history of Greek colonis-ation its gi-oatest service to 
the nation. This is to attach too much im- . 
portanco to tho orficlo, and to ascribe a genius 
to the priests of Delphi of which wo have no real evi*lcitcc 
—apart from the success which' attended the colonising 
eflorts of the states. It is absurd to attribute to the 
Iicroditnryhierarcby of Delphi a minute geogrnpliical know- 
lodj^e which enabled the priests to select the precise point 
at which a colony could command success; such know- 
edge undoubtedly guidod the colonists, hut it was obtained 
by their own pioneers at the cost of their own labour 
and danger, not from the second-hand source of the oracle. 

10 sanction of the oracle was ahv.ajs sought, but it was to 
a project already formed upon its own merits. The oracle 
Oacl value also as a charter, legitimising the un.lertakin 
against possible rivals for the advantages of a sito. The 
ascription of initiative to the oraclo in the foundation 
tgenc s of the colonies nndoubtedy enhanced the reputali 
Delphi during the .seventh and sixth centurio.s n.c. 

• Holm, Orveli Iliatory, E.T. i. 28f. 
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§ 44. Delphi wns also connected with the games which 
(lid so much in the way of holding the Greeks 

Tlio Nation.il , ^ ^ ® , 

Games .as Fro- together. Of these national contests there were 

motors of Unitj. - < y-vi . ^ ^ • i 

four : the Olympic, the Pythian, the Nemean, 
and the Isthmian. There were other games also, of a local 
character. The Olympic games were the most renowned 
in Greece. They were celebrated in the sacred precinct of 

Tbc oiymi-ic Olympia in the territory of Pisa, on the western 
Giuiics. of Poloponnese, in the angle between 

the Alpheius and a tributary, the Cladeus, flowing from the 
north. TIio control of the sanctuary was usurped from tho 
Pisatans by tho Eleans, their neighbours on the north, 
about 572 d.c. At that date both sanctuary and games 
must have been in existence hundreds of years. Legends 
took them back to the mythical boro Pelops, or to Heracles. 
S[)arta always supported the claim of Elis to control the 
festival, and it was feigned that it had been re-established 
by the Spartan Lycurgus and the Elcan Iphitus in 776 b.c,, 
in proof whereof the discus, or quoit, of Iphitus was show’n 
in tho temple of Hera at Olympia, on which was graven the 
formula of the sacred truce which was proclaimed during 
the montli in which the festival was celebrated. In 776 B.c., 
the starting-point of the first Olympiad, Corochus of Elis 

was victor in the stadium, or foot-race. Prom 
o/jin|)iaU that date onw’ards the Eleans claimed to have a 
(i70B. '). j.ggQj.(| gf the victors and of tho changes 

in the games. This list has been preserved, but it is sup- 
posed to have boon compiled by one Ilippins of Elis about 
400 B.C., no complete and authoritative register having 
been kept before liis time. The festival was held every 
foui'th year about tho second full moon after midsummer. 
At first there was only one contast, the foot-race in tho 
stadium of 600 feet, and even after other contests were 
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Added the winner in the stadium was held in higliest 
honour at Olympia, and his name was used to ^ 

1 r xt /M . ^ . ThoFoot-Raco 

denote the Olympiad —i.e.j the interval between (StAjium). 
the celebrations. The games at last came to include many 
“events” beside the foot-race — wrestling, boxing, cbaiiot 
and hoi-se-races ; the pentathlum, which consisted of five 
contests— jumping, running, throwing the discus, casting 
the javelin, and wrestling; those who were 
distinguished in the pentathlum were the most 


Loautiful and accomplislted of the Greeks; lastly, the 
pancratium, a cruel combination of boxing and wrestling, 
the least pleasing of all the contests. From one day tho 
festival was extended to five. There were several contests 
under each head, and contests for boys as well as for men. 
Strange and almost incredible tales are told of the prowess 
of those ancient athletes, whoso aptitude was part of their 
national heritage, and their training, it must be remem- 
bored, was lifelong. None but Greeks of the pure blood 
could compete; all compotitoi-s must make good their 
pedigree before the stewards and judges the Ilellanodicae, 
nppointed by the Eleans to control the contests. Tho 
competitors strove together in a state of absolute nudity, 
and all Greece gazed upon the highest types of physical 
beauty and excellence fully revealed, and learnt to know 
what bodily pei faction meant. The victor’s prize was a 
wrciUh made of an olive-branch cut with golden 
sickle from the sacred tree, the “ Olivo of the oiy»u'ic' Victors. 

air Crown , but honour and substantial rewards at tho 
bands of his follow-citizens came to him who had crowned 
J city with the glory of a victory at Olympia. At Athens 
ho had a right to live at public expense in tl.e Prytaneum ; 
at feparta the right to stand in battle next the king; 
i’hdip of Macedon, proud of his victory in the single-hoi>e 
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race, placed on his coinage the figure of the steed, with 
1 idor on his back and wreath on his neck ; Syracuse and 
J\gi'igcntmn adopted the victorious four-horsed chariot 
{flU(uJrlfja) as the normal type on their coins, while poets 
like Pindar and Bacchylide-; oelcbrated their victories. 

§ 45. The scene of those contests has been excavated. 

It was the sacred precinct or iiUis, a quadri- 
(s.icrci i*rc- lateral bounded by a wall, at the foot of Mount 
Cronins. Within it stood the great temple of 
liciacmn. cliapcl of Pelops, who was worshipped 

hero before Zeus, the groat open-air altar of Zeus, a temple 
of Ilcra, the remains of which are thoso of the oldest temple 
in Creeco. Along the foot of Mount Cronins stood a row 

of Treasuries, built by various states, wherein 

Tlic Treasuries. , *' 

to store their ollenngs ; those Trc.a.sniTos were 
f wi'lvo in number, belonging to Sicyon, Syracuse, Epidainniis, 
Byzantium, Syharis, Cyrene, Selinus, Jletapontnm, Megara, 
and Cola; two of them are not identified. Two things 

appear from this list: (1) the predominance of 
cities of the west; Olympia, wliich is so 

centre of Greece proper, 
iui.i wciUin from tlio eastern side in which her life was 
most vigorously exhibited, is thus soon to occupy 
a really more central position in the Greek woild tlian is at 
first siglit evident : the Olympic games arc the real bond of 
cimnoctiou between tho western tolonics and the mother 
country ; (2) with tho exception of Syharis and Metapon 
turn, tlio other known names aro those of Dorian cities, 
Olympia is most closely connected throughout with tho 

Doi ian section of the Greek name. 

§ 46. Tho other festivals never attained tho iinportaneo 
of llie Olympian. Tlio Pythian games, on the Cirrharan 
(t 'risaean) plain near Delphi, were organised by Cleisfhcnes 
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§ 4G.] rvTniAN and other games. 

of Sicyon, on the model of tlioso of Olympia in 5.'^- n.r., 
gymnastic contests being added to the older con- pvtiii m 
test between players on the lyre (cithara). Tlio g 
prize was a wreath of laurel. Tlie contests were lield evt ry 
four years, so armnged that the celebration fell in the thiid 
year of the Olympiad, two years thus isitervening between 
the celebration of the Olymjac and that of the Pythian 
games. Tlio chief event was always the so-callcil Pythian 
biomos or strain in honour of Apollo, accompanied by the 
flute. 

Jlic Ncmean games wore celebrated in the lonely vale of 
Nonioa, belonging to the territory of ( loonao. v 
llioy were heM every two years (the second and Gajuos. 
fourth of each Olympiad), about midsummer. The contosLs 
resembled those at Delphi, being gymnastic, equestrian, 
and inu.sical; the prize was a wreath of parsley. Tlieso 
games also were an adaptation of an earlier f&stival ; their 
organisation was porliaps dno to Cloistlienos, about tlie 
beginning of the si.vth century d.c. Throe columns of tlio 
tomplo of the Nemean /ieus still stand. 

Tho Isthmian games, organi.scd in liononr of Poseidon, 
perhaps by Periandor, tyrant of Corinth, wore a. r n • 
lu on tJio isthmus among tlio pine-woods at 
Sc-lioemis. They occurred every two years, in tlio second 
im( onrth year of tho Olympiad, in spring ; consequently 
e 01 otlior of the four Pan-llellonic festivals occurred every 
year The piize was a wreath of parsley, but at a very 
‘ate date a ciwn of pino was introduced. Tho contests 
"ere gj'mnastic, oqurstrian, and musical ; (his fe.stival again 

s a rcoiganhation of a much older periodical gatlicrin 
and sacrilico. 


rr 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


THE SUPREMACY OF ARGOS. 

§ 17. Early Supremacy of Argos in Peloponnesus.; Pheidon of Argos ; 
his ExiJoditioii to Olympia.— § 4H. Date of rhei<lon,— § 49. 
Pheidon’s Constitutional Position; his System of Measures; 
his Coinage. — § .'SO. Deelinc of Argos after Pheidon’s Death. 

§ 47. Amid tlio obscurity in wliich tho early history of the 
Earij Power Peloponiie.so is sliroudcd, ono broad fact is 
ofAr^os. clearly visible — that Argos was for long the 
most powerful of the Dorian states, ruling directly or 
iinlircctly over tho most important part of the Peloponncso, 
and standing forth as the heiress of tho old !RIyconaean 
power, or tho Achaean power, as it came to be cnlled under 
the influence of tho Homeric poems. Tho legend of the 
Dorian invasion seems to intend to expi’oss this fact by 
making the rulers of Argos descendants of tho oldest son of 
Aristomachus.* Tho capital of tho Argivo kingdom was 
Argos, lying at tho base of the steep citadel-hill called 
Lari.s.sa, much nearer tho coast than ISIyconae, and just at 
tlio point where tho routes from tho interior enter the 
Argivc plain. The origin of tho city is not given even in 
legend, whereas to Mycenae and Tiryns are assigned 
definite founders. Mycenae and Tiryns continued, indeed, 
to exist, hut without a vestige of their former importance. 
Tlio greater part of tlie territory at tho head of the Argolic 
gulf belonged directly to Argos. She also extended her 
power eastwards by tho conquest of Nnuplia and A.sine, 

* See p. 34. 
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and thus secured complete command of tlio gulf. South- 
wards, the entire eastern littoral, inland as far as the range 
of Parnon, and down to and including Cape Malea and the 
island of Cythera, apparently belonged to her ; of its 
conquest wo have no record. Lastly, her influence spread 
also to the north-west and north-east over the Dorian 


states of tho Argolic peninsula ; the legends of the Dorising 
of tliese states from Argos express her claim to political 
hegemony over tiiom as constituting the “ lot of Temonus.” 
How far this claim was recognised wo cannot s.ay. 

Certainly tho inevitable growth of certain members of tho 
sacrifleial league, such as Aegina, more favourably placed 
for commerce, was bound to weaken the ties that existed, 
and Argos failed in the end to convert her position into ono 
of acknowledged political and military pre-eminence. 

For only a brief period Argos realised her dreams of 

empire. This was under King Pheidon. Tho rh.Monof 
tneagi'o fragments of tradition suffice to show Argos, 
that no other ruler in the list of Argivo kings was his 
equal in ability and power. He found, wo are told, tho 
ot of Temenus” divided into sevoml parts, but ho 
reunited them; by this wo must undoi-stand that tho 
proccs:> of disintegration in tho Argivo confederacy had 
gone far, but for a time he consolidated tlio power of Ar^os 
widened it. What he actually did it is hardly possible 
say, beyond tho general statement that ho evidently 
' mpted to do in the north-east of tho Peloponnese wliat 
^Parta afterwards succeeded in doing in tho south. The 

Pheidon about which we can speak mth a 
m confldence is his intervention in the dispute between 
the P,saUns and the Eleans a.s to the control of ^ 
the festival at Olympia. Ue sided with tho XST 
whose claim wa-s, indeed, on grounds both of 
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gcogi-npliy and history, incontestable, and restored the 
management of the games to tho Pisatans, wlio held it 
Rulisequently for many years. Pheidon himself presided 
in the year of his intervention. Tho Eleans appealed to 
the nascent power of Sparta ; we see that the expedition to 
tho west of the Peloponneso was an episode in a struggle 
between the two powers of which few details are 
preserved. 

§ 48. The expedition to Olympia is important, as it 
p.atoof gi''6S Hs the only real basis for an opinion ns 
rhci.ion. tQ fit wliich Pheidon reigned. It is 

curious that this should bo one of the most perplexing 
problems in Greek chronology. Tlio figure of Pimidon 
looms out of tho mists of this early ago as that of a ruler 
with wide aims and liigh abilities, but it is formless and 
iniangibie. It is doubtful wlietlicr ho belongs to tho 
eighth or oven to tho sixth century n.c. If the Olympic 
bstival at whicli he presided was the eighth, as one 
authority expressly declares, Ijis expedition took place 
in that year (7-18 R.c.) ; if “ciglilh" is a mi.'^take for 
“ twenty-eighth,” as some moderns believe, it took place 
in GG8 B.c. Tlicorus, whether ancient or modern, 
wliich transcend those limits in either direction need 
hardly be taken into account. The problem is too com- 
plicab d for discussion here ; it will probably bo found 
that those are nearest the truth who assign his reign 
to about the middle of tho sovonth century, say from 
G70 to G30 R.c. It is tempting to bring into liis reign 
T> .,r • the great battle of Itysiae, fought in the pass 

(009 U.C.). botwci n Tegea and Argos, in which tho Argives 
defeated tho Siiartans, and checked for a timo their 
advance in (his direction; the traditional date of that 
battle is GG9 n.c. 
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§ 49. Naturally, a ruler of the stamp of I’lieiduii lutule 
the power of Iho crown a reality, and 
temporarily chocked that decay of uionarcny stinuionaj 

^ > iWlloU. 

whicli was a univei*sal symptom iii Greek 
constitutional hi.story from tlie middle of the eighth century 
before our era. Ilcnce, from the stand[)oint of later 
democratic ideas, which won the upper hand in Argos 
and elsewhere, Pheidon appeared to bo indistingui.'ihahlo 
from the tyrants who overthrew the ari.stoc-racics ; so far 
as wo can see, the Uisis of his power was legitimate, and ho 
had nothing in common with the tyrants except his breadth 
of view, and pcihaps sometimes the chai’acter of tl»e metliods 
he employed to realise his aims. lie may have reorganised 
the Olympian festival in the way of making it more 
representative and Panhellenic. It is apiarently certain 
that ho left his mark upon Greek civilisation by wbat 
ho did in connection with commercial intercourse. What 
it was that ho did is not clear. Herodotus tells us that he 
“ made their measures for the Peloponnesians.” A later 
historian improves upon this by sj\)ing that m,, s^«a.ii, 
he inventc'd weights, measui*cs, and coinage, his 
mint of silver coins being in Aegiua. “Previous to the 
time of Pheidon,” we are told, “ there were no gold or 
silver coins; men bought and sold with oxen, slaves, and 
uncoined lumps of precious metal.” The gold and silver 
Were in the shape of small bars, or “spits” 

(«5^€X«rKoi), as they were called; the Spartans 
used such, of ii-on, even in historic times. It is certain that 
Pheidon did not invent the art of coinage ; the Lydians 
made that contribution to civilisation. Of the two standards 
according to which coins were struck in historic times, 
tlio Acginetan and the Euboic, the Aegiiictan originally 
picvailed most widely in Greece, being in use throughout 


lli6 Coinago. 
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the Pelopoimeso and northern Greece, while the Euboic was 

, . at first confined to Euboea, Samos, and the other 

Ao^^mctAD , ' 

strmdard of islands. Acgina was probably one of the first 

Coiniigo. * 

states to adopt the art of coinage from Asia 
Minor, and specimens of her heavy coins bearing the image 
of a tortoise arc still in existence, dating apparently from 
about 700 B.c. The statement tliat Pheidon coined money 
in Aegina may perhaps be a mere false inference from 
the fact that he did something in some W’ay connected 
with coinage, and the fact that the Aeginetan standard 
prevailed in the Peloponnese. Measures, weights, and 
monetary standard are closely allied ; Pheidon perhaps 
officially adopted the Aeginetan system in Argos, and in 
this sense introduced silver coins into the Peloponnese ; we 
can say nothing about the changes he made in the system 
of measures and weights. 

§ 60. It is clear that with Pheidon’s death, which is said 
to have been a violent one, at Corinth, the 
after Phoi.iuu’B prestige of Argos decayed. Sicyon and Corinth 

came to greatness under their tyrants. Aegina’s 
commerce and wealth made her independent of any claims 
of suzerainty that Aigos might urge. More seiious than 
all this was the gradual expansion of Sparta. Argos thus 
ultimately fell from her pixiud position, but she never lost 
the recollection of her former glory, and more than once in 
the later history of Gi'oeco the memory of it infiucnced 
her conduct. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE AGE OF THE TYUANT:>. 


§ 51. Conflicts between the Oligarchies aiul the I’coplc; Concessions 
of the Oligarchies; Written Codes and the Appointment of 
Aesjnmetac.— § 52. Meaning of the werd ‘‘Tyrant.’’— § 53. The 
Age of Tyrants. — § 54. Theory r. I’aet as regards Tyiants : 
their Services to Greece.— § 55 lonianlTyiants.— § 50. Position 
of Corinth ; Overthrow of the Oligarchy.— § 57. Cy|)sclns.— 
§ 5S. Periander: his Impcri.al Policy; his cncouragcinent of 
Litcr.aturc; Arion and the Dithyramb; Fall of the Tyranny.— 
§ 5U. Sicyon; the Oithagoridae ; Cleisthcncs; the Sacred War; 
Clcislhcncs’ Anti-Aigivc Policy.— § GO. The Wooing of Agariste. 
“§ GI. Thcagoncs of Megara: his War with Athens for Salatnis. 

§ 51. The distinguishing feature of the eighth century 
in the constitutional history of Greece had been stmgcio i*o. 
the struggle between tlio king and the nobles • 

1 r* .1 . ® tocracics ami 

viio mark of tho seventh century was the I'cojUo. 

begniiiing of the struggle between the classes -f.e., between 

the privileged nri.stocraey or oligarchy of birth or wealth, 

and the unprivileged and poor freemen of the state. The 

conflict with monarchy bad been one result of tho transition 

rom the village community to the city-state; the conflict 

with aristoci-acy was born of the decline of agriculture, the 

development of commerce and industry, and the growth 

0 great towns. The old order of things was felt in the 

commercial centres to be out of harmony with the times, 

but the governing few met demands for reform by acts 

o f ^ the introduction 

nage, oi e heavily upon tho poorer citizens, and theii* 
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cunditiou was reiulered iiitolcrable by the barslmcss of tlio 

. debtors’ laws. Colonisation T)iovidcd a remedy 

Onovaiiccs ^ ^ ^ 

the i.owct for dii5 tress aud discoiileut, but it was a reujeJv 

Olliers— , •' 

of which all could not, or would not, avail them- 
selves. The primary demand was for social and economic 
reform, rather than for a share in privileges; just as at 
liomo it was the personal wrongs of the plebeians rather 
than their political ineiiuality that led to the long struggle 
between the Orders. Tlie political aspect of the question 
was soon prominent, for popular government in some form 
was the surest means of amelioration of the position of the 
lower orders ; but the first cry was for equal justice — a cry 
which could be sathfied only by the publication of a written 
, code. Hence, from the seventh century onwards 

— nu t by . •' 

Written Cmica into the following century, wo hear of legis- 
lators in various parts of the Greek world. The 
earliest of these legislators is said to have been Zaloucus 
among the Italian Loeriaiis; in Catane tbero was Charondas, 
whose laws w'cro ado})tcd in other Sicilian and Italian 
cities (about GIO D.c.). Of their work we know nothing, 
rbilolaiis of Corinth made laws for Thebes; Oemonax of 
jManlinca for C'yrene ; and Draco for Athens. Sometimes 
these internal dillicultics were met by the appointment of 
a con.stitutional dictator, called by the Greeks Aesymnetes 
I b t) : such Avas Pittacus of Mytileiie. 

Apioiniiiicnt This ollico might bo given for life, or for a 
of AojiiiiKtic. ycai-s, or until certain duties liad been 

accompli.sbed ; it is described by Aristotle as an “ elective 


tyranny.” Solon of Athens must be classed as an 
Aesymnetes, though bis actual title Avas Archon; his 
power Avas absolute over all departments. The Avoi'k of 
such Icgishitoi-s was possible only Avhere the oligarchy avus 
willing to make concessions. In other cases tlie discord led 
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to the establisliuieiit of that type of personal a.sceiulency 
wbicl) to the Clreeks appeared only hateful —to the 
cstablishmeut of the “ tyramiis.” 

§ 52. The name *‘tyi*ant” (nparros) apiioars to have 
been derived from Lydia; it is first applied of tho 

to the Lydian king Gyges, by the po^t ' 

Archilochus, of the middle of the seveuth century b.c. 
The word had not necessarily the bad sense which it now 
bears; it had reference to the basis of power, rathtr than 
to the manner of its exercise. As that basis was armed 
force (the distinctive mark of the tyrant being the body- 
guard), the effect upon the tyrant himself ^Yas often evil, 
impelling him to acts of violence and oppression, and so 
the word came to Lave its modern connotation, and to be 
applied even to those who held the throne by duo course 
of law. Put most shortly, tyranny to the Greek moirnt 
power that was absolute and irresponsible: the tyrant 
was outside the ordinances of the state by his own act, 
and literally an “outlaw,” so Unit “killing was no 
murder ' in his case. Generally tho tyrants obtained 
their power as champions of tho oppre.'^sed stratum of 
tho population ; often they were renegade nobles wlio 

used popular discontent as the lever to overthrow the 
constitution. 

§ 53. U'lic tyrunnis first came into existence, then, during 
tho intestine struggles of the seventh century n.c., and 
thcncefoi th it was a standing menace of the Greek states. 
Theii position was one of unstable equilibrium, a delicate 
balance between tho rule of All (democracy) and the rule 
of Few (oligarchy), with the tyrannis looming in the 
background. For while all hated the tyrant, their hatred 
wiis born of envy. Tn no race has the tbu-st for poisonal 
power been so intense and so widely felt as in that of ancient 
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Greece ; this instinct of despotism is the key to many of 
iiioApoof failures. Although tyranny was 

Tyranta. always Avitli the Greeks, it is still correct to 

speak of the century after the fall of the aristocracies as 
the “ age of the tyrants.” It is only futile criticism that can 
condemn the expression as a misnomer ; it implies merely 
that a “ crop ” of tyrants flourished in different parts of 
Greece at about the same time, with certain well-marked 
and very similar characteristics, and no more suggests that 
tyrants were unknown in later ages than the expression 
“age of colonisation” suggests that colonies were not 

afterwards a feature of Greek life. 

§ 54. Irresponsible rule need not bo evil rule, but the 
Tyranta His- Gi'Cek tradition has painted the tyrants in dark 
coioui-y. This is because the extant literature 
Tbcoristd. jg work of aristocrats, or is ba.scd on the 

traditions of aristocrats, and, as already explained, tyranny 
sprang from the democratic struggle to break down aristo- 
tocratic monopoly of privileges. Hence the rule of the 
tyrants is represented as systematic oppression, if not 
stained with blood. The general tlieory of their rule is 
set forth in a story which attaches itself to various names, 
to Thrasybulus of Miletus, or Periandcr of Corinth ; in 
Homan history it is told of Tarquinius Superbus: the 
tyrant walks through the fields striking off with his stick 
all the finest and tallest ears of coni— an object-lesson on 
tiie best method of governing a city. In the language 
of the political theorists, the typical tyrant did not 
represent the state and its needs, but his own personal 
interests only. Nevertheless, the accounts given of 
individual tyrants are not consistent, even from this 
point of view; Periandcr, for example, b poitrayed as a 
monster of lust and cruelty, and at the same time stands 
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by the side of Solon and Pittacus as ono of tlio Seven 
Sages. 

Tlio tyrants did nnich for Greece. TJiey raised their 
respective states to a pitch of greatne-ss never ^ • 

^ 1 o Tlicir Services 

before or (in many cases) afterwards attained ; ^ Greece— 
they introduced wider views of policy and statesmanship 
than those which inspired eitlier aristocracies or democracies. 
None of the types of legitimate government evinced so keen 
an interest in the welfare of the state as did . .... . 

the tyrants. They broke down tlie exclusive 
oligarchies and unified the state, and thus created a truly 
iritional spirit; it was this, indeed, which ultimately hurled 
thorn from their seats. The corner-stone of their policy 
was the elevation of the depressed elements in the state 
at the expense of the hostile dominant section, and tho 
breaking down, to a certain extent at hast, of class dis- 
tinctions. It was with this object that they fosteied 
popular cults which had hitherto been of no account— 
the worship of Dionysus and the allied Mysteries. Most 
striking were their services to art and literature; both 
poetry and t!»e plastic arts owed much to their • . , 

, ^in Art and 

mimmcenco. Hiero of Syracuse is tho most Litemture— 
splendid example of this side of tho tyrant’s work ; Pindar, 
Bacehylides, and Aeschylus were not ashamed to share 1 is 
bounty. Earlier tyrants played the same part, wliicli, 
indeed, has been congenial to tyrants in most ages; the 
poet Anacreon, and Democedes the greatest physician of 
the time are found at the court of Polycrates of Samos. 
D^'lphi and Olympia both owed much of their glory to tlie 
tyrants. The temples and other vast works which they 
undertook had also an economic object — to rubiic 

pio\ide work and wages for the lower classes; w«rkB. 
atcoxding to Ai-istotle, who was in politics a theorist, the 
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object was to keep them poor aiul baiil at work that idle 
haiuls might not tied mischief to do ! 

§ 55. Little is known of the Ionian tyr.ants. The most 
famous of them was Thrasybulus of Miletus, 
loiii.in ijn successfully defended his city ag.ainst 

absorption by Lydia, and aided in the colonisation of Lho 
Euxino. The island of Lesbos liad her tyrants, but her 
history at this period is interesting, as showing how, if a 
state Wixs lucky enough to possess the right man, she could 
solve the burning (pie&tions between the ordens without 
falling a prey to a tyrant. Pittacus, elected Aesymnetes 

i-ittac.wuf ^ 

jijtiiciio Mytilenc peace, and gained for himself a place 


among the Seven Wise Men. 

§ 56. Central Greece shows four great tyrannies: the rule 
of the Cypselids, at Corinth ; of the Orthagorids, at Sicyon ; 
of Thcagencs, at Megara ; and of the Peisistratids, at Athens 
All these states, it should he noticed, lay on tlie great 
highway of trade, the Saronic and Corinthian gulfs. 

No state was so advantageously placed as Corinth. Sho 
, did not occiniy the isthmus itself, hut lay to 

FivsiUon of ^ . .1 

CoriiitL. south-west ahout two miles ti-om the sea, 

at the northern foot of the lofty and semi-delaclied hill of 
Acrocorinthus, which was crowned hy her citadel. Her 
harbour on tlio Corinthian gulf wasLcchacum; that on tho 
Saronic Gulf, about eight miles distant, Cenchreae. Sho thus 
commanded the routes which converged from the Pelopon- 
nese to the isthmus, as well as the stream of commerce 


between the two gulfs. The isthmus itself is only about 
four miles across, so that it was easy to transport the light 
s’.iips of tho ancients on a system of rollers (the Liolcus) 
from sea to sea; and as in ancient times (ho voyage round 
Capo Malea was dreaded, this course was generally adopted 
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Corinth thus received duos not only from those trans-sliipping 
C-irgoCvS, but from merchants trading l>ot\veon northern 
Greece and the Peloponnese. Her own manu-,, r- •. 

t licrComnjrrcbiJ 

factui-es in metal, pottery, and fabrics also 
combined to make her in early times one of the most 
important commercial towns in Greece. By her defeat 
(about 664 B.c.) at the hands of the Corcyrcans, she 
partially lost her hold upon the western tmde ; it was 
puhaps this failure of their policy that led to the overlln ow 
of tho oligarchy of the Bacchiadae. The instrument of 
revolution was Cypsclns, himself connected through his 
motlier Lalnla with tho dominant class. An oracle hail 


foretold his greatness, 
resolved to kill him 
their n\imbor chosen 


and tho Bacchiadae r 

()\crtnni\v of 

in infancy. Ten of aicd.bii.ie. 
to do the deed were meltoil 


to pity by bis baby-smile at tho moment when he was 
alK)ut to be dasheil to the ground, and none of them 
had tho heart to slay him. After a while, however, they 
stecletl themselves to accomplish their design, hnt in the 
meantime his mother had concealed tho child. Eight 
hundred years afterwards the traveller Pausanias saw and 
described the wonderful cedar-wood chest decorated witli 


mythological scenes in gold and ivory, dedicated in tlio 
teniplo of Hera at Olympia by tho Cypselidae, the very chest 
it was alleged, in which the founder of the dynasty 
had been hidden from his would-be murderei-s. 

§ 57. Little is known of C^tiscIus (657—627 b.c.). The 
Baechmdae were diiven into exile. One of 
them, Bemaratus, was said to have taken refuge 
m Etruria, and his son, Taiquinius Priscus, 

>ecamo king of Rome. Cypseliis initiated the vigorous 
^lomal and commercial policy of his house. To counteract 
the defection of CVircyra, Corintl.iau colonies were founded 
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upon the sca-ronte to the west — Molycreum, in Loeris; 
Chnlci.‘<, in Acltilia, both near the mouth of the Corintiiian 
gulf; Ambracia, in Epirus, on the northern shore of the 
<leop gulf to which it gave its name (modern gulf of Aria ) ; 
\nactoriuin, on its southern shore; Leucas,onan Acarnanian 
peninsula converted by means of a canal into an island, 
were perhaps all foundations of Cypselus. 

§ 58. Under his successor Periander (627 — 586 B.C.). 
ivriftndcr attained the acme of her power. Tiie 

iscu.c.). stubborn rivalry of Corcyra was broken by his 
subjugation of that island. New settlements were planted— 
Apollonia on tlic Illyrian shore ; Epidamnus, farther north, 
a Corcyrean colony, fell also into the hands of tlie 
Corinthians; Potidaea was founded in the Clialcidic penin- 
sula, The Cypselids aimed at something more than sporadic 
.settlements : their ideal was rather that of a confederated 


Policy 
of the Cyi^scliils. 


empire, the colonial members of it not being in- 
dependent in the usual Greek fashion, but ruled 


by members of the dynasty. Periander was also allied with 
the despots of Wegara and Sicyon, and the old antagonism 
between Corinth and l^Iiletus was abandoned for alliance with 


Thrasybulus ; for the sovereignty of the commercial world 
was passing away from ChalcLs and Eretria, which had 
ruined them.selves by mutual hostility, into the hand.s of the 
Corinthians, Aeginetans, and others, and with this came 
changes in the foreign policy of the states. Periander 
appeal’s to have entered into relations also with Psamme- 
tichus II. of Egypt ; this seems to be indicated by the fact 
that the son of his brother bears the name of that king. 


It was perhaps this Egyptian connection that suggested 
^ , to him the cutting of the canal at Leucas 

Periander. through tho neck of the peninsula, and the 
design w’it.h which ho is credited of cutting a canal through 
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the isthmus of Corinth— a vast work which 6rcd the imagi- 
nation, we are told, of Julius Caesar, Nero, and Hadrian, 
but was not actually accomplished until our own time. Of 
the development of art in his reign the remains of a gi-eat 
temple on the site of ancient Corinth are perliaps an 
evidence. It was at Corinth that the passionate hymn to 
Dionysus the wine-god, the dithyramb, was converted by 
Arion of Methymna, in Lesbos, the gi'catest harpist of 
the day, into a choral ode of regular arti^tic form. This w’as 
the famous Arion who, embarking at Tarentum ni 9 r.itron.iKo 
for Corinth with all his w'ealth, was set upon Arion 
by the rascally crow, and compelled to leap into 
the sea ; but a dolphin sent by the god boro him on its 
back to Taenarum. It is doubtful whether the revival and 
extension of the festival of Po.seidon on the isthmus was 
due to Periander or was of later date. The closing years 
of the great tyrant are said to have been clouded with 
sorrow; his sons all died before him, so that the succession 
fell to his nephew Psammetichus, who, after a reign of three 
yeai’s, was assassinated. Tlio dynasty thus came to an end, 
and the power of Corinth declined. Corcyra Enjoftij,, 
regained her independence. Oligarchy was tyranny, 
re-established in Corinth, but it ruled with intelligence and 


moderation, recognising that in a city whose life depended 
on her commerce oppression of the trading and 
industrial class was suicidal. Pindar praises the Oligarchy, 
the city as one “in which Good Law and her sisters, Justice 
and Peace, dwell, the sure keepers of cities, the golden 
children of Themis, who know how to guard against 
rebellion. ’ Coi-inth entered the Spartan alliance, but without 
any sacrifice of independence. We shall see her exercising 
great and fatal influence over the policy of that confederacy, 
and thereby over the destinies of Greece. 
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§ 59. Sicyon lies to tlio west of Corinth. Its teriitory is 
narrow, but very fruitful. The town was bound 

SieVOD 

to profit from the trade in the gulf and from the 

proximity of wealthy Corinth. Besides the three Dorian 

tribes, the Hylleis, Dymanes, and Pamphyli, we find another 

tribe, the Aogialels, which must have included the pre- 

Dorian inhabitants of the land. These seem gradually to 

have increased in importance, and from them sprang the* 

line of tlie tyrants, evidently tlie leadei’s of a national anti- 

Dorian movement. Orthagoras, who scorns also to have 

been called Andreas, was the founder of the dynasty 

,, , (CGod.c.). No incident of his reign is reported. 

Orth.igoraa, ' ° i 

He was succeeded by bis son Llyron, who won 
the prize at Olympia with liis four-hoi’so chariot in 648 n.c. 
The most famous of the family was Cleisthones. lie had a 

great military reputation. His most important 

Cloistlicnce. . . ... cji... 

achievement was the championship or the 
Delphic oracle in alliance with the amphictionic states 
against the people of Crisa in the first Sacred War 
(590 B.C.). The Crisaeans laid claim to the control of the 
Ti.cFin^t oracle, and took toll of the pilgrims who landed 
s.iciv.1 W;ir. tlioir port and crossed their territory on their 
w’ay to Delphi. The result of the long war (which, on the 
model of that of Troy, is said to have lasted ton yeai*s) was 
that Crisa was destroyed and her territory dedicated to ilio 
gods, with solemn cur.ses against all who should attempt to 
take any of it under cultivation. At the close of the war 
the Pythian games \^erc instituted, the old musical contc.'?t 
being reorganised and enlarged. Cleisthones was the victor 
in the firet chariot-race. Ho devoted his share of the 
spoils of Crisa to the adornment of Sicyon with works 
of art. Cleisthones also engaged in war with Argos, 
his object being to free liis city from the supremacy of 
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Argos — a supremacy whicli was supposed to bo justified \>y 
the lo^ends. To this end the cult of the Arrive 

® \ Anti-Arjciro 

hero Adrastus was suppressed, and the recita- rniicy.if 

^ 1 • t t CIcisthcDCs. 

tion of Homer by tlie rliapsodes was forbidaen ; 
in tlieir place bo introduced festivals in honour of Dionysus. 
§ 60. The name of Cleisthenes is connected with a famous 

story. He had no son, but he had a daughter woninc 
whoso name was Agarlsto. At the Olympic Agansto. 
games, at which he had himself been crowned victor in 
the four-hoi*se chariot-race, ho made proclamation that all 
who aspired to wed the daughter of Cleisthenes of Sieyon 
should repair to Sieyon within sixty d.ays, there to bo enter- 
tained for a year; at the year’s end choice of a husband 
should bo made. From all parts of the Hellenic world — from 
Italy, Thessaly, Epirus, Euboea, the Peloponnese, and Athens 
— suitors came flocking. For twelve montlis Cleisthenes 
ontortained the suitors, keeping close watch upon the w.ay 
in which they boro themselves at gymnastic exorcises and 
the feast; above all things ho wanted a gentleman for his 
son-in-law — the founder of his dynasty had been but a cook, 
if legend spoke truly. The struggle seemed to lie between 
two Atlienians, the Alcmaeonid llegacles and tlio Philaid 
Hippoeleides — the latter a brilliant man ; moreover, a con- 
nection of the Cypselids by descent. At length the day 
for decision arrived. All Sieyon w'as feasted. After their 
dinner the suitoi-s displayed their skill in music and their 
wit in conversation. The brilliant Hippoeleides surpassed 
himself, and at length displayed an accomplishment kept 
m reserve for the decisive moment. Calling a flute-player 
he bade him play, and danced to his music. Cleisthenes 
ooked on at the wholo matter with suspicion.” Next 
ippocleides had a table set, and, mounting it, capered in 
-Aconian and Attic fignie.s. The grand finale was reached 
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when lie stood on liis head and gesticulated with his legs. 
Cleisthenes could restrain himself no longer. “Thou hast 
danced away thy wedding!” he cried. “Little cares 
Hippocleides,” was the retort, an expression which became 
proverbial at Athens. So Megacles won Agariste, and she 
bore him a daughter (who was married to Peisistratus, 
tyrant of Athen.s), and a more famous son, Cleisthenes the 
reformer. To this core of historic fact have been tacked 
on elements which are found in the Indian fable of the 
Dancing Peacocky a fable of “indefinite antiquity.”* 

We hear no more of Olei.sthenes ; the date and manner 
of his death are iinknowm. When Sicyon is next heard 
of she is a member of the Lacedaemonian confederacy. 


§ 61 . ISEegara played a great part in the development of 
Greek commerce. Her territory extended from 

Gooyrapiiicia sea to sea, separated from that of Corinth by 
losition. rj^iige of Geranein, running east and west. 

The town of Megara itself lay a mile from the eastern 
sea ; her port on this side was Nisaea ; on the Corinthian 
gulf it was Pegae, Thus ^legara resembled Corinth in 
ItoUling the routes that crossed the isthmus from east to 
west, or from northern Greece to the Peloponnese. The 
poverty of the land on the one hand, and the great develop- 
ment of maritime commerce on the other, caused great 


inequality of wealth; rich nobles occupied the city, while 

on the hills peasants “clad in goat-skins” lived “like 

deer.” Thcagenes, who was himself of noble birth, gainetl 

the tyranny as champion of the poor (about 
The^gcncs. ^ ^ ^ known of his Tcign ) he 

left a memorial of it in the shape of a fine aqueduct. His 
daughter was married to Cylon, an Athenian, who, with 
the support of ISIegarian troops, tried to make himself 


• Macan, Ilcrodotut IV.-VI., vol. ii. p. 304 /o/. 
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tyrant of Athens. The attempt faileJ, and this seems to 
have led to war with Atliens. The island of Salaniis, 
occupying the angle of the Eleusinian bay 
between Athens and ISIegara, was of decisive Athens for 

r t 1 1 , Salaniis. 

moment for both states, and the war was 
fought to decide the question of its possession. For a 
time the Megarians wore victorious, but the tide at last 
turned. Perhaps it was this failure of tlie foreign policy 
of Theagencs that led to his dow'nfall ; apparently ho was 
expelled. Then Megara was torn by faction. Tlio people 
gained the upper hand, but behaved with extravagant 
violence, and this brought back the aristocratic party to 
power. The history of Megara as a gi-eat state was by 
that time at an end. 


CHAI>TEU X. 


SPARTA : ORIfilN AND CONSTITUTION. 

§ C2. Dorian Conquest of Laconia ; Origin and Ck)nstitncnts of llie 
Spartan State.— § C3. The Helots: their Position; Neodamodcs; 
Mothoncs ; the Cryptcia. — § tJ-l. The Pcrioeci : their Position. 
— § G5. The Spaitiatcs; Conditions of Citizenship; Peers and 
Inferiors; Lots; Noldcs. — § CG. Tlie Spartan Constitution; the 
Kingship.; Its Dual Character. — § G7. llcligioiis, Judicial, and 
Military Functions of the Kings; Power of the Kings.— § 68. 
The Council of Elders (Gcnisia) : their Mode of Election and 
Functions.— § GO. The A[>cna (Popular Assembly).— § 70. The 
Ephois; Method of Electing them ; their Power's. 

§ 62. The Greeks who fii-st entered Greece amalgamated 
Aniriii'anintinii Us priniitivo inhabitants. In the same 

way, tliat section of the Greeks which was 
pci-k... iq fii-i-ivo, tire Dorians, who entered the 

Peloponnese at various points hundreds of years after the 
i.eginning of tho procc.ssof Ilellenisation, also amalgamated, 
but less completely, ^vith the inhabitants of the districts 
they conquered. In Argolis the amalgamation seems to 
have Ircon mo.st complete ; in Sicyon, a.s wo saw, the pre- 
Dorian popidation enjoyed a revival of their power an<l 
influence under tho Orthagorid dynasty. In Laconia 
amalgamation hardly took place at all. How far tho 
pi’ocess of fa-iion hctweeii tho Hellenic and pre-Hellenic 
inhabitants of tlio land had advanced we cannot say. The 

chief placo in Laconia at the incoming of tho 
Ariiyci-ae sccms to Iiavo bcon Amyclae, but 

wlictlier its pi’inces belonged to tho Greek stock or to tho 
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earlier race is not known — most probably to the former. 
The Dorians who invadeJ Laconia seem to have been 
more numerous than those who invaded the north-east of 
the Peloponnese, and they maintained themselves more 
(.IVectually as a victorious element iincontami- 

L 1 1 1 1 1 • 11 t Cho* 

nated by the conquered population, llonce they 
dL'veloi)ed that peculiar typo of character and 
civilisation which is regarded as e.-^sentially Doric. This is 
also the reason why we iind in Laconia that class of serfs 
which is called tho Helots ; these were simply the in- 
hahitants of tho land, Hellenic and non-Hellenic, enslaved 
by the Dorian invaders. The invaders themselves developed 
in a peculiar manner. They established themselves in 
the land in village communities planted amid tho subject 
population. In course of time certain villages occiij)ying a 
central site coalesced to form a city-state, Sparta. Like 
Athen.«, Sparta originated in what theGreckscallod.synoccism 
l e., a surrender of political individuality in 
order to become incorporated in a larger whole. 

Irobably before Sparta was thus created the 
Dorians dispersed through tho country had, to a certain 
extent, begun to amalgamate with tho noble families of the 
conquered race, but this process went no further. Sparta 
became tho rallying point of tho pure Dorians, who sharply 
p-ored themselvts from the rest of tho inhabitants, and 
from such of their brethren as had amalgamated with them, 
t IS possible that there were other local centres besides 
^ paltao^^ing their existence to precisely the same causes 
— synoecism based on nationality. These, in course of 
ime, were compelled torecognise Sparta as the sovereign city, 
n to be content to live themselves without political rights, 
a 80 probable that the Dorians who gathered at Sparta 
uned non-Dorian elements admitted on various grounds 
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and regarded as of the pure blood. That Sparta arose 
from a union of villages is evident from the fact that the 
live couiponeuts of the city — Pitane, Messoa, Limnae, 
Conoura (or Conosura), and Dyme — continued to exist as 
local phylae, or tribes, of the historic Sparta. 

Tlio Sparlan state, therefore, consisted of the Spartiates— 

i.e.f the Dorian clans gathered at Sparta. Below 
itsCuDstitucuts. enjoying local independence, 

but without political rights in the Spartan state, came the 
Perioeci, compost'd mainly of Dorians, with an admixture 
of earlier inlhibitants. At the bottom of the scale weio 
the Helots, or serfs. The Dorians of Sparta, and the 
Perioeci scattered in the towns thi’oughout Ijacoiua, weie 
together calltd “ Hicedat monians,” a title which was also 

applied to either body separately. 

§ 63. The class of Helots, or serfs bound to the soil 
{adscrlpti (jlehae), was a creation of the Dorians. 
Speaking generally, the Helots dilTered in 
nationality from their lords j in Laconia they must have been 
mostly of the old race which held the peninsula before the 
Gre, ks came. A similar class of serfs, called Pencstae, is 
found in Thessaly ; there also the result of conquest. Ihe 
name Helot was traditionally derived from that of llelos, a 
town near the mouth of the Eurotas ; or from cAos (“ fen ), 
and so “ Lnmcn,’' in allusion to the fens of that region, 
as though the conquered people had retired to the fens 
and held out there, like the English before the Normans. 
Probably the derivation is from ** to capture , 

hence tlio name was extended to the conquered Messenians 
also. The Helot was a public slave, used by, but not 
the property of, private individuals ; the state assigned him 
his residence by allotting him to a particular noble family 
The Spartan noble for whom a Helot was compelled to 


The llclote. 
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toil could neither sell, slay, nor liberate him: the Helots 
were bound to the estate which they cultivated. 

Though the land they cultivated belonged to 
private individuals, the Helots paid only a fixed proportion 
of the produce; and this proportion could not bo increased, 
under penalty of a curse. The remainder belonged to the 
Helot cultivators, who could thus acquire some degree of 
wealth. The state employed Helots {is light-armed troops 
and as servants to the full citizens on service (iit the battle 
of Plataea each Spartiale had seven Helot attendants), as 
rowers in the fleet, and occasionally as hejivy-anned troops 
of the line (hoplites). The reward for faithful service 
"as freedom; for the state only could emancipate. 
Liboi-ated Helots, or their children, were called 
Neodamodes.* This class is fii’st mentioned 


during the Peloponnesian war, and seems to disappear after 
the time of Xenophon. The status of the enfranchised 
Helot must have resembled that of the Perioecus; he can- 
uot have been admitted to the class of full citizens. Another 
tlass connected with the Helots is lliat of tlu- MOlhaces 
01 Mothones (/io0aKc?, /xo^wre?), who were free men, but not 
lull citizens by birth, yet sharing in the Spartan 
tiaining, and able by merit to attain full 
privileges. They were probably the illegitimate sons of 
Spartans by Helot mothers. Prom this class sprang 
i-ysander, Gylippus, and perhaps Callicratidas. 

le Helots were a necessary condition of the Spartan 
organisation, but the Spartans felt, as Tiberius 
^^aid of himself with regard to the army, that 

held a wolf by the ears.” The Jdelots were always 
y ng in wait ” for the misfortunes of their lords. We have 

*^^**53 ; from Vios (“ new ”), and 
(“ cituen-body *’). and so “ new citizens.” 
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tbe most extraordinary stalciiieDt as to the length to which 
fear drove the Spartans, but extraordinary as it is, it is loo 
well attested to be set aside out of sentimental regard for 
the ypartan character. A system of secret police, the 
infamous Crypteia {KpvTncia), was organised by the Ephors 
and si-rvcd by the Spartan youth. A number of young 
Spartans roamed secretly over the country, armed with 
daggers, sjiying upon the Helots, and assassinating those 
who gave indications of disatlection. That blood-guiltiness 
might not attach to this organised .system of murder, the 
Ephors on entering upon ofiico declared war upon the entire 
body of Helots. Thucydides gives us aii ‘example of the 
working of this system in the seventh year of tho Pelo- 
ponnesian war (■t2‘l B.C.), when two thousand Helots, 
emancipated with all the solemnities of religion for faith- 
ful service to tho state, nut long afterwards disappeared 
without leaving a trace of their fate. 

§ 64. Tlio Poiiocci, or “dwellers round about ’ Sparta, 
were, as has been said above, largely of Dorian 
riig Uiiotci. They were tlic dosccndanls of these 

Dorians who mingled witli tho original population in tho 
towns of Laconia after the subjugation of tho country and 
llio reduction of the mass of its inhabitants to tho posi- 
tion of Helots. The Dorians of Sparta coiKiucrcd these 
towns i)eihaps about 800 d.c. j echoes of the coucpiest 
c.(j., of Amyclae, Phaiis, and Geronthiae — are preserved 
in tho legends. Thus llicrc was in hi^toIic times no 
recognisable ditfercnco in race between the Porioeci and 

the Spartans, and both wore called Lacedae- 
monians. It was just this community of race 
iiioiii.iu. Si'urtans and tlic Pcriocci that pre- 

vented the latter making common cause with tho noii- 
Doriuu HeloU 
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The Perioeci were nob u rural, luit a town population ; 
and the towns were situated mainly on the jvri.od. n.o 
coast, so that the trade and manufactures of >-t-- 

Laconia wore in the hands of the Periooii. That tlio 
Dorian race, when mixed with other blood, took kindly to a 
mercantile ami manufacturing life, is shown by the develop- 
ment of the Dorian cities in the region of the isthmus. 
Gythium, the port of Sparta, and (‘ytlu ra, tlie centre of 
Laconian trade, belonged to the Perkx ci. The IVu ioeci were 
not subjected to tlie rigorous Spartan training, nor to those 
restrictions upon individual freedom under which the full 
citizens lived. Consequently they must have enjoyed a higher 
average of wi alth and comfort than a ny other class in Laconia . 
They had no part or lot in the Spartan state, but lliey wove 
called upon to fight for it in the lino -he., as hoplites; 
generally, indeed, they outnumlx'ied the pure-hh odod Spar- 
tans on the Geld. They are found also in post.s of comimind, 
especially in the fleet, but not over pure Spartans. Though 
they liad no share in the civic piiviloges of Sparta, they 
probably enjoyed full rights in the communities 
to which they belonged, and power of local self- 
government ; but governors (llarmosts) may have been 
^ent by the Spartan state to the several perioccie dislriets. 
llie Perioeci thus resembled the demesmen of Attica in 
«o far as regards their own communities; hut tiiere was 
this important difterence between them — that the Attic 
demesman was ipso facto a citizen of the Atlienian stat<‘ 
''ith full civic rights. The Perioeci were not members of 
the central state, but were subjects of it; it was this 
relationship, offending the sentiment of autonomy, that 
Wade the perioecic .status appear wretched to the Greeks, 
pon the whole, the position of the Perioeci was very 
orable, and the facts seem to .show tliat there was no great 
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iliscontent on the one side nor apprehension on the other. 
Even on the occasion of the great Helot revolt of 464 B.c. 
only two perioecic towns forsook their allegiance. As the 
Spartans dwindled in number they may have looked upon 
the numerous and wealthy Perioeci with less friendly eyes. 
It required, however, the crushing defeat of Leuctra, and 
the strange sight of Theban soldiers working their will in 
Laconia, to make the Perioeci as a body declare against their 
masters. 

§ 65. The iSpartiates were the members of the state of 
Sparta. Theoretically they were all Dorians of 

The Sjkortiates. _ , • , % i i n t\ • 

the pure blood, but undoubtedly non-JDorian 
elements — t.e., noble clans of the pre-Dorian population — had 
secured incorporation. It is nt least doubtful whether one 
of the royal clans did not claim to be “Achaean”; and 
according to the official legend both the royal houses were 
descended from the twin sons of Aristodemus, and so were 
ostensibly non-Dorian. The “ great tribe ’’ of the Aegeidae 
represents non-Dorian elements, whence derived we know 
not. 

To have been born a Spartiate was in genei’al a pre- 

Comiitiunsof Hiainary condition of cilizenship; but two other 

Citizcnsiiiji. conditions h.ad also to be fulfilled. Only tliose who 

bud gone through the state training could be full citizens; 
secondly, only those who participated in the public mess 
and made the regular contidbutions thereto remained full 
citizens. Those who .satisfied these two conditions were all 
equally privileged, and were called “ Peers” (o/aoioi), whether 
belonging to tlie nobles or only to the common folk, or Demos. 

Peers" an<i ^hose who failed in one or other point lost their 

“ infcnora," political lights, retaining only the civil rights, 
and were known as “ Inferiors” (v-Tro/xtioi'c?). It is obvious 
that the two conditions of citizen.'-^hip could only be met by the 
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possession of an adequate property in land, togetlior witli 
the Helots required for its cultivation. Every Spartan 
citizen had therefore a holding or lot (icA^pos) of land assigned 
by the slate; the alienation of these lots by sale, gift, or 
bequest (out of the family) was forbidden; the “original 
lot ” (dp;(ata fioipa) passed from father to son, and 
probably reverted to the state in default of male 
issue. Property and citizenship in S[)arta were thus in- 
dissolubly bound together ; and ArLstotle remarks that the 
decrease in the number of full citizens was the re.sult of tlie 
concentration of propeity in few hands. This concentra- 
tion was rendered possible by a law passed by the Ephor 
Epitadeus about the end of the Peloponnesian war, removing 
the restriction on the alienation, by gift or bequest, of tlie lot, 
though the sale of it was still not permitted, and continued 
to the last to be held disgraceful. The regulations concern- 
ing the lot did not apply to other landed property, and 
great estates were in the hands of the nobles, wlio were in 
fact debarred from all other sources of wealth. The result 
of the concentration of property and consequent disfrancliise- 
ment of those wlio could not keep up their subscription to 
the public mess was that the class of “ inferiors” became a 
large and dangerous element in the state, with a tendency 

to coalesce with the discontented Helots in order to effect a 
levolution. 


Though all Spartan citizens were “peei-s” in respect of 
leir citizenship and the uniform mode of life from infancy 
0 grave which citizenship implied, there existed among 
m a c a$s of nobles (koAoI KayaOoi) in the midst of the 
general body of freemen The distinc- 

tion had less value in Sparta than elsewhere 

level reduced in Sparta to one uniform 

» u it had some political signihcance in that the 
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membei*s of the council wore taken only from the noble 




§ 66. The Spartan constitution contained four elements 
TheS|«\rtiD — ^ings, Council, Assembly, and Ephors; the 
CoD^titution. three are found in the other Greek states 
the Ephorate is peculiar to Sparta. 

ITie kingship in Sparta pre.sents this diflerence from the 
monarchies of other Greek slates, in that at Sparta two 
kings of equal power are found. They were not of the 
same clan, though both dynasties traced their origin from 
Heracles in the oliicial legend. The kingship passed from 
father to son in the two royal houses of the Agids and the 
Eurypontids. The origin of the Spartan dual kingship 

must lie far back in the lime of the synoecism 

Jhe Dxiiil King* 

8ii>p ; Its which gave birth to the city, and that synoecism 
Ongm. been brought about by the coalition 

of two communities, each of which retained its head as 
joint-king in the newly created state. Whether a diflerence 
of nationality also lay at the bottom of the phenomenon, 
we cannot say ; it is a fact, however, that the Agid house 
was held in the greater estimation ; but this may only indi- 
cate that that community was the original holder of the 
hills of Sparta, and the Eurypontid community immigrant. 
If the Dorians came into the land by two difierent routes, 
some from the sea, others tJivough the Peloponiiese pushing 
their way southwards through the Arcadian mountains, a 
subsequent union of the two bodies when they met in 
Laconia may have been necessitated in order to eflect 
the conquest. 

The monarchy in Sparta experienced the same process 
of decay as inonaix’hy throughout Greece in 
general ; in historic times it is the mere relic of 
its pristine greatness. Its dual character would tend to 
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weaken ifc, but at the same time it was partly because the 
two kings acted each as a check upon the other that the 
institution survived when elsewhere it was either totally 
abolished or reduced to an annual magistracy, as at Athens. 

§ 67. The Spartan kings were the heads of tlie state 
religion, in the sense that the\’' sacrificed as 

. . p r»nifi.ins of 

priests tor the community every month to uk? Kinv-H: 
Apollo; they held the priesthoods of the Lace- ^ 
daemonian Zeus and Zeus Uranius; in war they sacrificed 
for the army on the march and before action. They led 
the libations, and the hides of beasts sacrificeil were their 
perquisite. They nominated the Pytliii or annual envoys 
to Delphi, and shared with them the custody of the oracles 
delivered to the state — tlie latter an important function 
at Sparta. 

The judicial authority of the kings is clo.^ely connected 
with their religious functions. Their most im- 
portant judicial powers were the awarding of 
heiresses in marriage (to secure the maintenance and trans- 
mission of the family and the family wor.ship), jurisdiction 
in cases of adoption, for the same object, and jurisdiction 
about the public roads ” (the demarcation of properties by 
the sacred boundary-stones depended largely on religious 
tradition). Hospitality, both private and public, was a 
re igioiis obligation, and consequently the kings appointed 
t e Proxeni, or those whoso duty it was to entertain 
o^igners visiting Sparta on diplomatic or other business. 

6 military functions of the kings were those whicli 
resisted longest the process of decay. They 

were supreme commanders, and had the power 

irect the state army against wliatsoever country they 

Spartan, on pain of 
his right was a real one in the bands of a strong 
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king, but it is not clear how far it was encroachetl upon by 
the Ephors and the assembly. After the year 510 B.C., 
the army was always assigned to one only of the kings, 
chosen on each occasion by the people ; apparently his 
command thus became still moi-e absolute than before, but 
ho was now responsible for his conduct of the campaign. 
Two Ephors also accompanied him on warlike expeditions 
(though not outside the limits of European Greece) as 
members of his council of war, but without any power of 
direct interference or coercion ; nevertheless, as on his return 
to Spai ta the king could be court-martialed by the Council 
and Ephors, his attitude towards the two Ephors on service 
must have been regulated by that possibility. In the field 
the king controlled all military operations, both strategical 
and tactical, and had full power of life and death. As the 
ultimate decision respecting terms of peace rested with the 
as.sembly he often referred the enemy’s ambassadoi's to 
the Ephoi's, for the Ephors controlled the assembly, but it 
was witbin bis competence to conduct negotiations person- 
ally, and to make any arrangements that he saw fit unti 
final decision was reached. When war was over and the 
king returned, he lost these wide powers. Friction between 
the joint monarchs paralysed vigour of action, and both 
together had to be content to be little more than ordinary 
members of the council, and to see the Ephors exercising 


powers almost higher than theii- own. 

Yet the kingship at Sparta was an imstilution of grea 
power. At the back of the kings, even late 
T*"'' historic times, there was the full fome of 

traditional reverence, which honoured them moie i 
heroes than like men.” The royal domains, in the territory 
of many of the perioecic cities, placed them among the 
richest Individuals in Greece. The chief seats at public 
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sacrifices were theirs, and a double portion of food. The 
death and burial of a king was the occasion of striking 
ceremonies. The death was announced in the city by 
women beating a cauldron, while mounted Ti.cir Funomi 
couriers carried the news through all Laconia. 

Thereupon two free persons in every household, a man and 
a woman, must go into mourning. A fixed number of the 
Perioeci must attend the funeral ceremon}’ ; and those, 
\vith Helots, Spartiates, and women, all made lamentation, 
praising the dead king as better than all who had ruled 
before him. Busine.ss of every kind was suspended for ton 
days after the burial. Nothing like this was to be .seen in 
the rest of Greece; the ceremonies resembled, as llerodotus 
s.ays, those of the “barbarians who dwelt in Asia,” i.e., the 
Persians. 


§ 68. The Council of Eldor.s (Geriisia) at Sparta consisted 
of twenty-eight elective members and two 
hereditary members, the kings themselves, who (C^mi°n'of 
belonged to it ex ojjicio. As tho twenty-eight 
elective members must be at least sixty years of age, they 
were literally “ elders ” (gerontes). Alembei’s were chosen 
from certain noble clans, which in some way also repre- 
sented local divisions of tho people ; once elected they sat for 
life. When a seat became vacant the candidates appeared 
in turn before the assembly in an older determined 
by lot, and certain men appointed for the purpose sat 
in a chamber close at hand, so that they could 
lioar the applause which greeted the candi- Eiicti^tbo 
dates, but could not see them. He who was 
leceived with the loudest shouts was declared elected. 
Aristotle calls this method of election “ childish ” ; it was 
primitive, but hardly childish, and probably worked as well 
as more pretentious systems. 
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Tlie fiiiictioDS of tl>o Council were two-fold; it was a 
, ^ deliberative and administrative body, and also 

}ts Functions. ^ ^ 

a court of justice. In its first capacity it 
discussed and c:<ni6 to a vote upon all questions before they 
were brought to tlie assembly, just as was done in Athens 
by the Boule. An important point was that apparently 
the council w'as summoned and presided over by the Ephors, 
not by the kings, who were thus simply ordinary members, 
who might, however, vote by proxy. And it was the 
Ephors, not the kings, who carried out the administrative 
decrees of the council, or introduced before the assembly 
its Bills for ratification or rejection. As a judicial body 
it was supreme in criminiil cases, the more so as there was 

itiCriniima Written, but only cu^tomary, law at Sparta. 

Junsthetion. ‘j'jjg tbemselves were, as we have seen, 

not exempt from its jurisdiction, and it could inflict the 
oxtreine penalty. 

§ 69. TIio Assembly, or Apella, was composed of all full 
citizens, i.e . tbe “ neors,” who had reached 

rho A|>clla ^ * 

(t^oiMiiar the a^e of tliirtv veaiy. In historical times 

° •, 1 1 .1 17 V 1 

it was presided over by the Ephors. It met 
according to an old ordinance at least once a month 
between the bridge Babyca and the river Cnacion. As 
in the Boman comitia^ no debate was possible, but by ac- 
clamation assent or dis.sent was given to proposals laid 
l>cfore it by tlie council through the medium of the 
lOphoi's. With the popular as.sombly lested the decision 
in questions of war and peace and foreign politics gener- 
ally, cases of disputed succession to the crown, election 
of members of the council and the board of tbe Eplioi*s. 
Tbe Apella had thus theoretically great power; but this 
power was minimised by the provision tliat the presiding 
magistrates could by “.'receding” (or walking away), i.e., 
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refusing to proclaim its decree, render that decree of 
no oilect. 

§ 70. The board of five Ephors was a peculiar and 

important element in tiie Spartan constitution, tiio E iiiiors: 
The origin of the office is obscure. The name Tiit-itOngm. 

{i<ftopoi “ over.^eers,”) ha.s boon variously explained, and 
some have supposed it to mean “ins]iectors of the market.’’ 
Their only independent function was that of civil 
jurisdiction, and tins was perhaps their original function. 
It seems probable also that tlieir number had .«omo 
connection with the five villages forming the city. 
Piobably, therefore, the legend is true which represents 
them as originally the kings’ representalives for the trial 
of civil suits during the absence of the monarchs in the 
field. They are often compared to the Koman inbuni 
phhis^ but the resemblance is shadowy, and almost confined 
to tlio general ti’uth that both Tribunes and Epliors were 
champions of the popular against the noble element in the 
state, and gained a political importance never contemplated 
at their institution. For it seems clear tliat at some time 
during the seventh century u.c, there was a conflict 
between the nobility, including the kings, and the Spartan 
dfinas, which had little share in the government. The 
result was a compromise, which really left the victory with 
the Ephors as representatives of the people; 
hence we find that every month the kings and the c£?k wl n'S 
Ephoi-s interclianged an oath, the king swearing 
on behalf of liimself to observe tlie laws, and the Ephors 
swearing on behalf of tlie city to maintain the royal power 
undiminished so long as the king kept his oath. 'J’he actual 
steps by which tbe powers of the Ephoi-s were increased are 
unknown. The result was that the Ephorate came to 
represent the democratic element in the constitution. Any 
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Spartan was eligible to the office, which was held for one 
year, ^vith responsibility to successors ; the mode of appoint- 
ment, according to Aristotle, was “ exceedingly 
Electing the childish,” and therefore was probably the same 
Ephors. employed in the case of the Gerusia. 

The five Ephors formed a college, in wliich all had equal 
powers, though one member had honorary precedence, and 
gave his name to the year. In a Roman magisterial board 
a negative prevailed even over an affirmative majority in 
case of disagreement, but a simple majority carried the day 
among the Spartan Ephoi-s. Tlie Ephoi's had the following 
powers : — They alone could summon and preside over the 


Apella ; they sat with, and perliaps presided over, the 

council : in both bodies they had power of 
Their Powers, ‘ introducing business, and they 

were also the executive, i.e., they carried out decrees of 
the council and Apella. As members of the council they 
shared its criminal jurisdiction; they had also inde- 
pendent control of civil jurisdiction. Over the Perioeci 
they had, we are told, jwwer of life and death, and that 
without form of trial ; the Crypteia which kept down the 
Helots was also under their direction ; both these powers 


were theirs as guardians of the state, and developed out of 
tlieir primary functions as police magistrates. As the state 
depended upon the maintenance of the peculiar Spartan 
discipline, the Ephors were responsible for this also, and 
their fii«t official order delivered to the citizens was that 
they should “cut their moustaches and obey tlie laws”; 
they supervised the education of the young, and the 
behaviour of old and 5'oung alike ; and in the interests of 
the state had the power to interfere in the most sacred 
relations of life, whether of the kings or the people. 
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LYCUROUS. 

§ 71. Varying Accounts of Lycurgus; the Tra*litinnal Story.— § 72. 
Origin of the Spartan Constitution ; Lycorgus not a Historical 
Personage; Meaning of the Name. — §73. Institutions attributed 
toLycui^us. — §74. Character of Sparta before the Introduction 
of the Lycurgean Discipline ; Terpander ; the Carneia ; Aleman. — 
§ 75. Military Training of the Spartans ; Discipline of the 
Youths; Marriage.-§ 70. The Public Mess (Phiditia).- § 77. 
Training of the Girls ; the Sp.artan System. 

§ 71. Of all tho .state.s of Greeco, that of Sparta has it.s 
beginning and early history most thickly overgi'own with 
fable. She had, oven in historic time.s, no written laws ; 

her constitution was b.ased upon n few simple niietrai! of 
ordinance.s, or Rhetrae {pifTpeu, “compacts”), ircurgus. 

which were connected with the name of Lycurgus. Some 
of these are given by ancient authors ; the longest is that 
which established the main lines of the political constitution 
(excluding the Ephorate), already described. They are 
undoubtedly among the most ancient political documents 
which exist. The light thrown upon the early history of 
Sparta by the appearance of Lycurgus, however, is illusory. 
“Concerning the lawgiver Lycurgus,” says Plutarch, at 
the opening of his life of him, “ we can assert absolutely 
nothing which is not controverted ; there are different 
stories in respect to his birth, his travels, his death, and 
hia mode of proceeding, both political and legislative ; least 
of all IS his date agreed upon.” This is as true to-day as it 
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was in riutarch’s time. Q'lie different accounts agree only 
in saying that Lycurgus gave the Spartans the laws under 
^ wliich they lived, and that he was himself a 

Different , •' . ^ 

Accountjof relative and guardian of one of the kings, who 
was a minor ; according to Herodotus that 
king was Leobotas, fourth in the Agid line; while the 
more usual account made him Charilaiis, seventh in the 
Eurvpontid line. Thus the tradition placed Lycurgus 
somewhere before 800 b.c. 

The story was that lie left Sparta in order to avoid 

Legend about suspicioii of de.siring to usurp the royal 
Lycurgus. power of his infant ward. He undertook 

a series of travels, to Egypt, Ionia, and Crete, and even 
further afield, coming into contact with famous men, and 
many forms of social and political life. This element in 
the tradition resemble.s what is told of Solon, and is only 
another instance of the passion of the Greeks for deriving 
all their institutioas from surrounding nations, who were 
.supposed to have attained a higlier degree of culture than 
themselves. The Spartans themselves regarded Crete as the 
iic-wTiibianco ^'^^1 sourco of tlicii* own peculiar institutions; 

there is, in fact, a certain resemblance 
inatitiitiuiid. ijetwecn the social institutions and training of 

Spaita and Crete, pointing to some racial community 
between the two peoples. Others regarded the oracle of 
Delphi — tliat i.s, the god Apollo — as the .source of in.spira- 
tion. During the absence of Lycurgus, Sparta had fallen 
into a state of intolerable anarchy. At length Lycurgus, 
accompanied by twenty-eight of the leading citizens, came 
forward witli his projects of reform, and having restored 
order by his political measure.s, as set forth in the Rhetrae, 
he introduced the institutions and training which he had 
observed in Crete. 
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§ 72 . Did Lycurgus ever e.xLst in Imman form ? It is 
certainly suspicious to find that his father bears jjj,| j 
the name of Eunomus, which is somewhat too Exist? 
appropriate ; for was not his son the author of “ good law ” 
(fwo/ita) at Sparta ? lie was aided in Ixis work of 
pacification by one Arthmiades (from dpt^/ioV, ‘Mmiou”). 
It is certain that the legend given in its developed form by 
Plutarch does not for the most part rest upon very early 
authority. The strong personifying instinct of the Greek." 
led them to create heroes to account for all the great 
advances in their own early history. It is also no doubt 
true that such advances in historical times did imply tlie 
action of a lawgiver, such as Solon and others ; there was 
among them little of that "broadening from precedent 
to precedent" which is characteristic of most 
modern constitutions. It is clear, however, Si«rtan°Con^ 
that the Spartan constitution and social in- 
stitutioDB must, like all others, have had an internal 
de^-elopment; but the tradition ignores this, making them 
spring m a form already final from the brain of their 
creator. The truth is that we shall not be in a position 
to decide the qiustion as to the existence of Lycurgus until 
we have succeeded in tracing in clearer lines the history of 
the Dorian state during the period immediately succeeding 
the conquest of Laconia. In the meantime we must hold 
that Lycurgus had no historical existence, but was created 
partly by popular tradition, partly by literary 
men who_wrote with a purpose, as the author 


of a certain social and political system, which in '’“""““S'- 
the main was the product of the environment of the race 
and was composed of elements of very different dates. It 
my have been the slow creation of a society of priests 
po 0 working through many generations, claiming 
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Apollo’s authority for what they did, and governed by 

presidents who bore the sacred title of Lycurgus 

(AvKoopyos, “creator of light”). Or, again, 
Ljcurgns. (Lycoorgos) may have been an 

Arcadian hero or deity, a form of Zeus Lycaeus (Awaios, 
i.e. “ wolf-repeller ”), whose cult was taken over by the 
Dorian conqueroi-s from the earlier inhabitants; it is 
certain that Lycurgus had a shrine and cult at Sparta. 
By the fourth century b.c. the divinity had become 
humanised; but before the time of Herodotus — i.e. in the 
fifth century b.c., the oracle of Apollo himself debated 
whether to call him god or man, and inclined to the former 
alternative. 

§ 73. What is Lycurgus supposed to have done for 
Institutions Sparta? Herodotus assigns to him the intro- 
aSutod'to duction of (1) the military organisation; (2) 
i.jcurgus. public mess; (3) the Geriisia ; (4) the 

Ephorate. To this list Plutarch adds (5) a re-division of 
Laconia among the Spartiates and Perioeci ; (6) the 
abolition of gold and silver currency, and the substitution 
of iron as the medium of exchange; (7) the public training 
.'ind discipline ; (8) miscellaneous minor regulations. 

Aristotle, lastly, believed that it was he who originated 
(9) the Crypteia. Taken tegether, the ancient authorities 
credit Lycurgus with the origination of all the characteiistic 
features of social and political life at Sparta. This is clearly 
impos.sible. Tlie Council, for example, is a primitive 
institution, while the Ephorate is indubitably a late 
growth; the re-division of Laconia is merely an ante- 
dating of the reform attempted by the kings 

Agis and Cleomenes in the third century B.C. 
buted to him. leaves as the residuum that can 

be attributed to Lycurgus-the mUitary organisation, the 
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public mess, and the training, i.e., the uiilitury, as oppased 
to the political and economic, institutions. The prohibition 
of gold and silver was connected wdth the Spartan discipline, 
and so may perhaps also be assigned to Lycurgus. 

§ 74. Although it is impossible to s;iy what are the earlier 
and what the later elements in the Spartan system of 
training and lifelong discipline, it is in tliis domain that 
there lies the great historic reality which is the basis of the 
Lycurgus legend. For this amount of truth the legend 
undoubtedly contains — that there was a time when Sparta 
knew not the discipline with which her name is identified, 
and that it was to this discipline when iatro<Uiced that she 
owed her position and continued existence as one of the 
foiemost states of Greece. For the ch.aracter of Sparta at 
the dawn of her history was in many respects very different 
from that w’hich she liad in later times. Her 


citizens did not live under the strict discipline Si^rt-i'in^Eariy 
which afterwards moulded every individual to 
a single type, Sparta even made some contribution to the 

I eligious music and song of Greece. It was at Sparta that 
Terpander of Leslws substituted the seven-stringed lyre 
(cithara) for the four-stringed instrument hitherto 
employed, and so gave new rhythms and 
accompaniments to the choral songs in honour*'*SrsoJKf 
of the gods at festivals and sacrifices. Special 
opportunity was given in Sparta for the performance of 
choral music by the festival of the Carneia, in August, in 
honour of Apollo, at which Terpander won the 
first prize ever offered for the best invocation. 

The s^ies of religious lyric in which Terpander excelled 
was the Nome {v6fxo<;), which celebrated the 
attributes and majesty of the god in whose 
honour it was sung ; it was not choral, but was sung as a 
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solo to tlie accoinpaniinent of the cithara. A second great 
l}Tic poet was Thaletas, or Thales, of Goityn, in Crete, 
who at Sparta developed that form of religious lyric called 
the Paean. Greatest of all was Aleman of Sardis, who also 
Aleman of lived at Sparta ; he composed paeans, hymns, 
sardia. wcdding-soiigs, but especially a species of lyric 
called Partin nia, or songs sung by choruses of girls. “If 
Sparta was the home, and not the mother, of lyric poets 
at this time — if she produced no genius, but supplied the 
conditions necessary for its growth, it was because there 
existed in Sparta a sympathetic public, wiiich by its 
education was capable of furnishing tlie ready and 
appreciative welcome which i.s the best atmosphere for 
the growth of art, and the best stimulus on the artist to 


excel himself.” * 

§ 75. The fine promise of Sparta's youth was not fulfilled. 
SI I t. T histone times her citizens lived under a life- 

ins of tho long iron discipline, the end of which was purely 
Siurtacs. 'pj,Q l,ends of the tribe inspected 

every new-born child, and upon their verdict it depended 

whetlier it was to live or to be exposed in the gorges of 

Taygetus. At the age of seven the boy passed from his 

mother’s charge into that of the state. Officials called 

Paedonomi supervised the education of the 
raetlouooli. . , ♦ i 

boys, who were arranged in companies, each 
captained by one of the Irancs ('pares), i.e., youths 

between the ages of twenty and thirty. Youths 
from eighteen to twenty years of age were called 
Melliranes (/A€\A.tpar« 5 , “those about to become Iranes”). 
All the boys of a company ate, slept, and performed their 
gymnastic exercises, together; scantily clad, summer and 
winter alike, ill-fed, sleeping on such rude couch as ho 


• Jevons, History of Greek Literature, p. 12-1. 
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couKI make out of the reeds of the Eurotns, nierciie.'v‘-]y 
flogged for the slightest breach of discipline or failure in 
deportment, the Spartan boy grow up a soldier 

j. 1 1 1% * ni»ci)*Imo of 

matchless for steadiness, discipline, and bravery, Youths, 
looking on victory in the field as but his due, and death in 
action at the call of his country as his highest honour ; of 
culture his only tinge was the hymns of Terpandcr and 
others, and the war-songs and marches of Tyrtaeus. Nor 
was this stern training without touches of primitive 
barbarism. Annually the altar of Artemis Orthia was 
reddened with the blood of lads, who, having arrived at 
a certain age, were flogged under the superintendence of 
her grim priestess, whoso only cry to those who wielded the 
rod was “ harder” and “ yet harder.” The hoy who endured 
longe-;t without a murmur was called “victor at tlio 
altar” (/3aj,4oi'tio;s) : not seldom lads died under the cruel 
ordeal. At the ago of twenty the youth might be called 
upon for active .service; he might many, and, indeed, ho 
was required to do .so, under penalty for refusal ; 
for the state demanded of every citizen a strong 
an.l healthy progeny, but cared not at all for” the sanctity 
of the marriage-tie so long as this prime demand was 
satisfied From the age of twenty the young Spartan was 
a member of the public me.ss, but it was not until ho 
attained the age of thirty that he gained full rights of 
citizenship and became one of the “peei-s.” 

§ 76 . It was one of the conditions under which a Sparlan 
was admitted to full civdc rights that he became™ p,,,. ,, 
a member of the jiublic mess, and regularly " 

paid his Mntribiition. The name of the public messes wrs 
Andreia (-- men's meals ”) or Phiditia ; they were also called 
syssitia. Each mess consisted of about fifteen men; 
admission to a moss was by unanimous vote of its membei-s. 

At O, 
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Though not a tactical unit, each mess apparently stood 
in a body in the line ; tho institution is obviously a 
transference to times of peace of the life of the camp, 
as is clear from the fact that the members of a mess 
were called “ tent^fellows ” and that they were 

under the supervision of military ofiicei*s, the Polemarchs. 
The monthly contribution of each member was a fixed 
quantity of barley-llour, cheese, figs, and wine, with a 
small sum of money for the purchase of swine’s fiesli. 
Tlie contribution was derived from the “lot" of land 
cultivated by the ITclots; for no Spartan worked with 
his hands or engaged in trade. Tho stock dish at tho 
mess was the famous “ black broth " (^a<^d or al/xaTia), to 
relish which one required, it was said, to have “ bathed in 
the waters of the Eurotas,” t.e., to have undergone tho 
training and to live tho hard life of a Spartan. All, 
rich and poor, tho nobles and the common folk, fared 
alike, even as tho training was tho same for all. Members 
of a mess might, however, add to their fai-e game got by 
hunting, or flesh of siicrifices. The meals were taken in 
booths in the Hyacinthian street. 

§ 77. The girls of Sparta were trained on the same lines 

Tbo Girls of boys, but apart from them. At times 

Si-arta, ^ycro permitted to watch 

each other in their gymnastic exercises. Tho object was 
to sccuro women physically the equals of the Spartan 
men, and it was attained ; for the Spartan women were 
regarded as the stronge.st and most beautiful in Greece; 
but the freedom allowed them was shocking to tho 
sentiment of the other Greeks, whoso admiration of 
tlie Spartans and their institutions was theoretical only, 
without any desire to imitate their hard, uncultured lives. 
Sparta was, in fact, simply a great camp, and her chief 
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care the breeding of recruits for her army. She Jiad 
chosen the position of an aristocratic city r<.^itionof 
domineering over a subject population (tlio 
Perioeci), and a serf population (the Helots) ; to retain 
this position, her citizens, never more than 10,000 in 
number, in the midst of at least 200,000 who hated them 
or at best did not love them, were compelled to live a one- 
sided life, and to become for all time a supremo example 
of what a community can do with itself in the unswerv- 
ing pursuit of a single definite end, intelligible to all itj 
members. 



CHAPTER XII. 


THE OROWTn OF SPARTA. 


§ 78. Conquest of Messenia : a Gradual Process. — § 79. First 
Messenian War; Aristodemus; Fall of Ithome ; Condition of 
the Messenians.— § 80. Eevolt of the Messenians (Second 
Messenian War); Tyrtacus. — § 81. Aristomenes ; Fall of Eira. — 
§ 82. Sparta as a Conquering State; Evolution of Foot-Lancers 
(Hoplites).— § 83. Wars with Argos and Tegea ; Conquest of 
Tegea.— § 84. Conquest of Thyreatis.— § 86. the Peloponnesian 
League ; Sparta’s Position in the Greek World. 


§ 78. The first stage in the growth of Spartan power was 

UoD<iue6tof conquest of Messenia. The Dorians, on 
Messeniu. fij-st coming, had established themselves 

only in the valley of the Eurotas, that is to say, between 
Mount Parnon on the east and Mount Taygetus on the 
west. The country on the west of Taygetus is for the 
V. . most part a fruitful land, consisting of the 

Country, upper and lower plains of the Pamisus, wnicu 
runs into the head of the Messenian gulf ; on the west, an 


irregular group of mountains, offshoots of Mount Lycaeum, 
in Ar cadia, is interposed between the plains and the sea, and 
runs southwards to form the westernmost of the three 
Peloponnesian promontories. The land on the east of 
Mount Parnon shows no central river valley, but is rugged 
and forbidding ; moreover, the power of Argos claimed all 
the eastern coast-land of the Peloponnese. The Dorians of 
Laconia therefore spread gradually westwards, in spite of 
the fact that the barrier of Taygetus is more lofty and 
formidable than that of Parnon. According to the legend, 


lie 
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§ 79 .] 


the fruitful “Midland,” or Messenia, was from tho first 
occupied by men of Dorian blood ; it was tho inlicritanco of 
Crespbontes. It is certain tlmt this was not tho case. 
Messenia had been Hellenised by Greek tribes descending 
along the western side of the peninsula, but wo ^ ^ . 

® ^ ^ Pre^Dorian 

have no record of the process. Tho Dorian iniirkbitinta of 
Greeks did not conquer the land until tho 
eighth and seventh centuries, b.c., though it is probable 
that it had partially passed into their hands before recourse 
was had to arms. Taygetus offers only one direct route 
from Sparta into Messenia, a pass which cuts tho range 
transversely and gives access to the lower plain of tho Pain- 
isus and the head of the Messenian Gulf. This territory 
seems to have been gradually occupied by the Spartans, 
not wthout border warfare ; tho resistance of the Messen- 
ians, whose seat of power lay in the upper plain, round 
the head waters of Pamisus and its tributaries, brought 
about an organised attempt to conquer the whole country. 
The conquest was effected in two stages; the^ ^ ^ 

time and labour that it cost is indicated by tho of the Si>artaii 
fact that the legends assigned to the fii-st Mes- 


.senian war a [leriod of twenty yeai'S (743-724 b.c.), and to 
the second war at least fourteen yeai'S (from C65 b.c. perhaps). 
The dates and details of the two wars are quite untrust- 
worthy ; they are derived from the legends which gained 
currency in the fourth century b.c., when the Messenians 
were restored by Epaminondas to their long-lost land. 

§ 79. The hero of the first war is said to liave been Aristo-* 
demus. After some years of indecisive warfare p. » „ , 

the Messenians abandoned the smaller places 
and concentrated upon the natural citadel of the country — 
the mountain of Ithome. The seers prophesied evil, and 
the Delphic oracle warned the Messenians that their doom 
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could be averted only by the sacriEce to the infernal deities 
of a maiden of the royal race, chosen by lot or voluntarily 
offered. Aristodemus offered bis daughter ; the man to whom 
she was betrothed tried to save her life by alleging that she 
i^genj of about to bccome the mother of bis child, 

Ariatodeiiius. Aristodcmus slcw lier with his own band to 
prove her purity. The oracle also promised victory to those 
who should fii*st erect ten-times-ten tripods round the altar 
of Zeus on Ithome. A Spartan named Oebalus, hearing of 
the oracle, immediately made n hundred small tripods of 
clay, and getting secretly within the fortress by night set 
Ids tripods round about the altf^r. Evil portents multiplied ; 
the very dogs collected in paclcs and bowled all night long 
like wolves, and then forsook the doomed stronghold. Aristo- 
demus learnt that he had sacrificed hLs daughter in vain, 
and that tlie gods had deserted l^Iessenia ; lie slow himself 


Full of Itbome. 


on his daughter’s grave, and at last Ithome fell. Those 

Messenians who remained in the land became 
Helots, tilling for Spartan lords the fields wdiich 
had once been their own, paying one-half the produce to 

Condition of conquerors. “Through our king Theo- 

thoMcssonians. beloved of the gods,” sings Tyrtaeus, 

“ we have conquered wide iMessenia, good for husbandry 

and the cultivation of trees. For this land did tlie fatliers 


of our fathers, tlie bearei'S of the lance, fight u ithout ceasing 
for nineteen years, bravely endui-ing hardships; but in the 
twentieth year the foe abandoned the fertile acres, and fled 
from the lofty hills of Ithome. Like asses they were 
oppressed with lieavy burdens ; under hard necessity they 
gave to their lords the half of all the produce of the land, 
and when their lord died they and their wives perforce made 


lamentation for him.” These fragments of the poet are, in 


fact, our primary source for the history of the conquest. 
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§ 80. Perhaps for two generations tho^Mftsenians endured 
the yoke. Then the growing power of Argos 
under King Pheidon, who was leagued with 
the Pisatae, and perhaps also with the Arcadians under tho 
King of Orchomenos, gave an opportunity for revolt. Tho 
rebels w’ere at first successful, and Mes.'-enia was freed. The 
Spartans who lost their lands beyond Taygetus demanded 
lots in the Eurotas valley, and so in addition to their 
external disasters the Spartans were faced by domestic 
strife. In their extremity arose Tyrtaeiis, who 
was both a warrior ana a poet. His war^songs, or 
“ elegies,” inspired the Spartans with fresh courage; singing 
his marches to the sound of the llute their phalanx advanced 
to the charge; his generalship w’as as good as his poetry, 
and the Mes.senians were defeated in a great battle at “tlie 
trench.” They could no't maintain themselves in tho open 
country nor at Ithomo on the edge of the central hill- 
district ; but about the stronghold of Eira among tlie 
mountains on the north-west border, near the sources of 
the Neda, they held out stubbornly' for eleven y’ears. 

According to a late story, Ty'rtaeus, to whom the Spartans 
really owed their succes.s, was an Athenian. It was s:\id 
that the Delphic oracle hade the Spartans obtain a coun- 
sellor from Athens, and the Athenians, not venturing to 
disobey the god, but unw’ilUng to render effective assistance, 
sent them Tyrtaeus, a lame schoolmaster of little intellect. 
Though he was certainly not an Athenian, it is at least 
doubtful whether he w’as not of foreign extraction. It is 
curious how completely lie disappears after his work is done. 

§ 81, The national hero of the Messenians in tlie second 

war was Aristomenes, The legends about him stories about 
were thrown into poetical form by Rbianus Aristomouiw, 

in the middle of the third century b.c. Aristomenes is 
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unique in Greek legendary history; neither Achilles, Hector, 
nor Odysseus is quite like him, but he has traits derived 
from all three, with the addition of a romantic element 
foreign to genuine Greek legend. Three times during the 
war he ollered the Hccatomphonia, or thanksgiving sacrifice 
for a hundred slain enemies. He struck dismay into the 
hearts of the Spartans by stealing into their city by night, 
and hanging up in the temple of Athena on the citadel a 
shield taken from the spoil with the inscription “ From the 
Spartans.” When he tried to surprise the Spartan women 
celebrating a festival of Hemeter, he was repulsed by them 
with the instruments of sacrifice and even taken prisoner; 
but the priestess Archidameia, who loved him, released him 
by night. In one of his raids he and fifty Messenians were 
captured. They were carried to the Caeadas, a chasm in 
Mount Taygetus into which condemned criminals were wont 
to bo hurled. The captives were thrown down, and all were 
killed by the full with the exception of Aristomenes, who 
gave himself up for lest, and covered his face waiting for 
death. On the third day he heard a fox gnawing the 
corpses. When it came near he seized it, and, protecting 
his hand with his robe from its bites, followed it as it 
stiTiggled to escape, until at last it led him to a hole in the 
rocks, through which with infinite labour he managed to 
crawl. Yet a third time he was captured — by a band of 
Cretan bowmen. They rested at a farm on which a widow 
and her daughter lived. The daughter made the guards 
drunk, and freed Aristomenes, who slew them all ; to the 
maiden he afterwards gave his son Gorgus in marriage. At 

last Eira fell. The guards left their posts on 

Fall of Eira. ® * 

the wall one stormy night, and the Spartans 
learning this made the assault. The barking of dogs roused 
the defenders, and men and women hastened to repel the 
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assailants. For three days and nights the despairing 
people fought, while heaven thundered overhead and rain 
poui’ed down in torrents. Tlien Aristomencs collected the 
survivors, put the women and children in the centre, and 
demanded passage through the foemen. The Spartans 
dared not drive de.sperate men to extremity, and so the 
remnant was allowed to withdraw. The fugitives found 
shelter in Arcadia, or beyond the sea at Khegium and 
Zancle. Aristomenes retired to Rhodes and became the 
ancestor of the groat athletic family of the Diagoridae, 
which won prizes innumerable at the national games. 
Those of the Messenians who remained were reduced again 
to the condition of Helots. 

§ 82. Sparta is the only example in the earlier period of 

Greek history of a state based upon conquest, cv.mpusu of 
Other states never succeeded in making per- si>artA. 
manent conquests ; but the Spartans, issuing from a single 
city, conquered first their brethren in the other Laconian 
towns, and then carried their arms westwards, northwards, 
and eastwards, until they ultimately ruled the fairest half 
of the Peloponnese, solely by the right of the sword, and 
the limit to their conquests was self-imposed ; so far as can 
be seen, there was no reason why they should not have 
conquered the whole southern peninsula, save in their con- 
sciousness of inability to retain it in a subject condition. 
The reason why the Spartans alone enjoyed this splendid 
career as a conquering state was that they alone devoted 
their whole lives to the mastery of the technicalities of war- 
fare. It was probably they who evolved the mode of 

fighting which was in use in historic times — Evolution of 
of fighting in close order with masses of “ foot- Hoi>iitc3. 
lancers,” or “ hoplites.” Even after other states had adopted 
this method the Spartans remained immeasurably ahead ol 
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them in tactical skill, i.e. in the power of handling bodies 
of men on the held ; for the Spartan hoplites as compared 
with the citizen -soldiers of other states were as professionals 
to amateurs. 

§ 83. Of tlie details of their conquering career after the 
Growth of Messenian wai-s (end of the seventh 

Siwru. century B.C.), little has come down to us. The 
first encroachment seems to have been upon the districts 
about the upper Eurotas; here they made themselves masters 
of tl»e district called Sciritis. Argos set a limit to their 
conquests in this direction by defeating them at Hy.siae 
(G68 B.c.) : it was perhaps Sparta’s loss of prestige by this 
Battle of defeat, and a coalition of the northern states, 
iiysia©. Argo.s, Arcadia,and the Pisatae, that encouraged 
the Messonians to enter upon their struggle for freedom. 
Long and weary were the wars of Sparta with the powerful 
city of Tegea, on the .southern side of the plateau which 

Wnrawith con.stitutes eastern Arcadia. The conquest of 
Tcgoa. city was necessary before the Spartans could 

advance further into Arcadia. Once the Oiacle of Delphi 
promised to give the Spartans Tegea “for a dancing-place, 
and her fair plain to mete with a cord ” — and it was so, but 
in an unlooked-for sense; for the Spartans setting forth 
with fetters for the expected captives were severely defeated, 
and many of them were captured and set to forced labour in 
chains on the fields of the Tegcatae. The fetters they had 
brought with them were seen in the temple of Athena Alea 
at Tegea by the Greek traveller Pausania.s, some seven 
^ . hundred years later ; he says they were much 

Con»|ueat of J . » 

Tegea. damaged by rust, which is probably true enough. 
About the middle of the sixth century, however, the re- 
sistance of Tegea was overcome, and she was compelled to 
enter into alliance with Sparta (about 550 B.c.). 
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§ 84. The victory of the Spartans in eastern Arcadia 

menaced Argos. For generations Sparta had conqnoatof 
disputed with her the possession of the district Tiiyreatu 

of Cynnria, on the east of Parnon, and ©specially the 
northern part of it in which was the town Tliyrea, 
wlience the district was called the Thyreatis. It was 
agreed, we are told, that the matter should bo decided by a 
contest between champions, three hundred from each side. 
The battle mged until three only of the six hundred were left 
alive — two Argives, Alcanor and Chromios, and a Spartan, 
Othryadas, The Argives returned home to announce their 
victory, but the Spartan champion despoiled the dead 
Argives and remained on tli© field. Both states claimed 
the victory, and it came after all to a general action, in 
which the Spartans were victorious (about 550 n.c.). 

§ 85. By the middle of the sixth century b.c. Sparta was 
thus supreme in the Peloponnese. She became peioponuo- 
the head of a confederacy, in which all the Pelo- League, 
ponnesian states, except Argos and Achaea, were enrolled. 
The members engaged to supply troops in the common in- 
terests of the League. Sparta was the meeting-place of the 


representatives of the confederates, and with tlie Spartan 
Apella lay the decision on all matters of foreign policy. The 
Spartans did not directly dictate to the states the form 
of constitution under which they should live, but her 
influence was always exerted to maintain an oligarchic form 


of government, and to discourage democratic tendencies. 
Hence the League ultimately found itself, as champion of 
oligarchy, in conflict with the great extm- 

•p I * % ^ Siivrta*3 Posi- 

1: eioponnesian democracy. Sparta s prominence tioD in the 
in the Greek world about 550 b.c. is illustrated 


by the fact that it 


was to her the cities of Asia Minor 


appealed in 546 b.c., to save them from Cyrus, King of Persia. 


CHAPTER XIU. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF ATl’ICA AND ATHENS. 

§ 86. Attica in Early Times. — § 87. Rise of Athens; Synoecism of 
Attica. — § 88. The Tribes and Classes in Attica. — § 89. The 
Development from Monarchy to Aristocracy. — § 90. Functions 
of the Archons. — § 91. The Council of the Areiopagus.— § 92. 
The Assembly of Early Athens ; Kaucraries. — § 93. Timocracy 
at Athens; the Property Classes.— § 94. Distress in Athens; 
Cylon’s Conspiracy ; Dracon’s Code ; Economic Distress 
at Athens, — § 95. Solon. — § 96. His Social Reforms ; the 
Seisachtheia. — § 97. His Constitutional Reforms; the Property 
Classes; the Assembly; the Jury Courts; the Council of Four 
Hundred; Reform of the Areiopagus. — § 98. Change in the 
Coinage. — § 99. General Legislation of Solon. 


§ 86. At the dawn of the historical period Attica is 
already a single state mth its capital at Athens ; all the 
inhabitants of Attica are Athenian citizens, so that wo 
hear not of “Atticans,” but of “Athenians” always. 
Tradition, however, contains vague echoes from a time 
before this, when Attica was a collection of village 
communities, often at war with one another, but with 
tendencies to union which in the long run were to make 
all Attica one. Certain of these early communities formed 
groups united for mutual aid or worship — the Mara- 


Ear]; Uoiona. 


thonian tetrapoUa in the north-east, and the 
tetracomi of Peiraeeus, Phalerum, and two other 


villages near the coast, are examples of such primitive 


groups. If a transference of abode from the villages to a 


common site took place, or if in any other Tvay the separate 
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communities gave up their small independence to live a 
common life as one body politic with a single lord at its 
head, then by this process of “ Synoecism,” as it . 

was called, a city-state came into being ; such 
states were formed at various points in Attica ; tho two 
most important w'ere Eleusis in the plain west of Mount 
Aegaleos, and Athens in the centre of the plain of the 
Cephisus between Mount Aegaleos and Blount Hymettus. 

§ 87. Athens must be one of the oldest seats of 

human abode in Attica. Fragments of the Peiasgicw^ii 
mighty wall, built, it was said, by the Pelasgi Acroiwiu. 
on the Acropolis hill before 1000 b.c., are still in 
existence. The civilisation of the bronze age flourished 
here before the Greeks came into Attica. Athens herself 
was the result of a combination of settlements on and 
around the Acropolis. An echo of this early time is 
heard in the story of the struggle between the god 
Poseidon-Erechtheus and the goddess Athena 

C • A ♦ . CODtC;stof 

tor possession oi the hill. Poseidon smote the Poseidon ami 
rock with his trident and a salt spring gushed 
forth ; Athena caused the olive-tree to spring up, and her 
token was held to be the better, and she became the 
patroness of the city, though the w'oi’ship of Poseidon- 
Erechtheus still continued, and in the shape of a sacred 
snake he inhabited the temple of the goddess. The marks 
of the trident-stroke were pointed out on the rock, and 
indeed may be seen to this day; a representation of the 
contest was one of the chief decorations of the great 
temple (the Parthenon), which was afterwards reared to 
the honour of the victorious goddess. The story probably 
conceals a contest and ultimate amalgamation of rival 
communities, the result of which was to give to the city 
the name which it ever afterwards bore. The power 
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of the people of Athens increased, and by force of arms 
they secured acknowledgment of their supremacy from 
the rest of the tiny kingdoms of Attica; one of them, 
Eleusis, seems to have resisted so vigorously that it may 
be doubted whether she did not succeed for a time in 
retaining complete independence, and only succumbed 
before the united might of Attica. The next stage in the 
history was the abolition of all separate political organisa- 
tion of the principalities, and the carrying out of that 
process of Synoecism which was associated with the name 
of Theseus. Theseus was, like Lycurgus, a god who was 

Synoecism of afterwards humanised and elevated to the 
TheseuB. position of a national hero. “ Partly by 

force, partly by persuasion,” says Thucydides, “Theseus 
dissolved the councils and separate governments, and 
united all the inhabitants of Attica in the present city, 
establishing one council-chamber and town-hall. They 
continued to live on their own lands, but he compelled 
them to resort to Athens as their metropolis, and hence- 
forward they were all inscribed in the roll of her citizens. 
A great city thus arose which was handed down by Theseus 
to his descendants, and from that day to this the Athenians 
have regularly celebrated the national festival of the 
Feast of Synoccia, or ‘union of the communes’ in 
Sjnoocu. iionour of the goddess Athena.” The nobles 
who held sway in the separate states made Athens 
their home, and all tho free inhabitants of Attica 
became citizens of Athens. Athens was thus tho only 
example in Greece of a state which was more than a mere 
„ . „ city with its surrounding territory, and was 

of Atiiens. founded on force. Sparta also 

was a great state, but she was the imperial mistress 
of subject communities which lind no sbaie in tbe national 
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life. Other states, again, never progressed beyond tlio 
point of being the head of a league of communities which 
surrendered as little as might be to the dominant city. 
The man who did the great work of creating the Atlienian 
state, and put tliis coping-stone upon the edilice slowly 
built by a long line of conquering rulers, was a king of 
Athens and a political genius. It is stj-ange that in the 
case of both Athens and Sparta, the men who set their 
.slan>p so deeply upon the history of their country should 
he immortalised only under the form of mythical heroes. 

§ 88. It was probably at the time of the union of Attica 


that the four Ionic tribes (Phylae) were intro- 
duced. The names of the tHbes— Geleontes, 

Argadeis, Aegicoreis, and Ilopletes— cannot be 
explained with certainty, but probably have rcftreuce to 
the worship of .sj)ccial deities by members of the tribe; a 
Zens Geleon at any rate is known to us from an inscription. 
'I he deities may have been Zeus, Hephaestus (Vulcan), 
Poseidon, and Athena. Some liavo imagined that the 
names denote occupations, and that a system of caste like 
that of Egypt prevailed in early times in Attica ; this was 
the opinion of some of the ancients also, but it is nn 
impossible theory. To what extent the tribe-names denote 
local divisions is also a disputed question. It was at first 
only the clans (or groups of families deriving themselves 
rom a common ancestor) that were embraced under this 
our od classification. There was another classification 
of the population, from another point of view, into 
Uipatndae (“ nobles," “well-born"), Geomori or Georgi 
( husbandmen"), and Demiurgi (“ crafts- .. 

). ihese clas.ses also were ascribetl to 
heseus, and this may be true if wo take it 
to mean that social distinctions were sharpened by the 
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growth of a city population. Apparently a fourth name 

should be added, that of the Thetes 
(“ labourers ”), a class embracing all the poorest 
of the community, in whatever way tliey gained a liveli- 
hood. All of these classes were free; there was no 
subject population in Attica, as there was in Laconia, 
although the operation of economic causes tended, as we 
shall see, to create a class of serfs out of that of peasants. 
The Eupatridae, the descendants of tlie nobles who had 
once ruled in the independent states of Attica, mostly lived 
in Athens after the Synoecism, but they of course retained 
their estates in the country, and were country squires 
proud of their blue blood. The Demiurgi would in the 
main bo gathered in Athens and the towns of Attica. A 
particular section of the Thetes, who had no land or 
capital of their own, were hinds of the nobles, cultivating 
theii’ estates, but retaining a certain quantity of the 
produce for their own use. This class bore the name 

Hectemori or Pelatae ; by Ilectemori is signified 
iiettemon. retained one-sixth of the annual 


produce of the land. 

§ 89. Athens, like the majority of the states of Greece, 
began with monarchy and changed gradually in the 
direction of democracy. The series of changes by which 


she passed from monarchy to aristocracy is known to us. 
According to the legend, the last king with full powers \vas 
Codrus, who gave his life to save his country on the 
occasion of an invasion by a Peloponnesian army; the 
Athenians determined, therefore, that no king should 
Fall of the henceforward reign over them! The truth is 
Kingfl. that, just as at Sparta, the kingship never 
was utterly abolished, although in piecemeal fashion its 
poweis passed from it. At Sparta the military side of the 
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inoiiarcliy resisted tlie I'lfcoss of decay longest, Imt nt 
Atliens tie military functions of the king were the iir>t to 
be taken from him ; by Ids side was establislwd a r.deman-h, 
or gencral-in-cliief eloctoel by (ho nobh*s from 
their own order, probably for a limited pornMl. 

Jlie next step (about tlio beginning of the eleventii eentury) 
was tlie institution of the otliee of Arolmn (“ regent ’’) to 
wliicli members of the iAfedontid family alone 
were eligible. This new magistrate assumed ( ho ■"'“* '''' 
most important ciyil powei-s of tlie king. Ai-parently the 
oflice of Arclion was held for life at tii^t, like that of king ; 
and although none but a member of the iMoilonti.l family 
could hold It, the choice of a successor lay with the nobles. 
How the election was made, whether by lot or by yote, by 
the whole body of nobles-, or by the Council of Nobles' or 
lastly, by the whole body of citizens entitled to vote in the 
Assembly, we cannot tell. It seems probable, ^ 
then, that for some time an hereditary king and 
an elective Arehon held rule side by side at AtI.ens, the 
latter being from the first the chief magistrate and steadily 
pining in power. It was no doubt owing to the increas- 
ing .naportance of the Archonship by the accumulation 
of civil powers that the tenure of the oflice was .. 
at Ipgth limited to ten years (about the middle 
O the eighth century n.c.). Whether the same limitation 
Hie introduced at the same time with regard to 

Mtth k" '7 v™"" “oWes, and 

that the kingship also became elective and of limited tenure 

The next stage was reached when the Archonship wi^ 

made annual in tenure (683 B.C.), as were also 

tlie olhees of Polemarch and king Finallv ^“““^^rc^ona 

as^e^il business, especially leg!, husini. increased. 

9 
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it was found neceJ^^ary to create six new officials called 
gjj Thesmothetae, who decided cases and kept a 
'jTicaniothetAe. j-ecord of their decisions. These were associated 

with the three chief magistrates, and thus was constituted 
the board of Nine Archons holding office for one year, 
elected from and by the Eupatridae. 

§ 90. The formation of the board of Nine Archons led 
to a certain amount of reorganisation and distribution of 
functions. nighe.st in dignity was the Archon ; by his 
name the year was dated in official decrees, whence he was 
called Archon Eponymus. He had in early times su])rein6 
civil jurisdiction; but later there were brought before him 

only cases affecting the rights of the famih', 

Functions of t i • 1 

the Archon touching adoptions, marriage of heiresses, and 
Eix)Dyiun3 charged with the conduct of 

certain festivals, notably the Great Dionysia, at wlncb in 
later times tragedies were performed. Second in dignity 
was the Archon Basileus, tlie old title being retained for 

—of the Archon Bome the sacrifices 
Basileus— performed by the king continued to bo per- 
formed by the official called rtx sacrificuliis, ot rex sacroruvi, 
after the fall of the monarchy. The King-Archon had 
jurisdiction in certain offences against religion. He was 
also president of the Council. Last in dignity was tlie 
— oftJje Polemarch, who, besides being commander-in 

loiemarch. h^d jurisdiction in all cases in which 

foreign settlers or metoeci were involved. 

§ 91. The weakening of the monarchy in the manner 
above described was effected by the Council 
(/JovAiJ) of Nobles, which in Athens, as elsewhci-e, 
is found by the side of the king as a primitive institution. 
How it was composed we know not. Probably the Archons 
were always members during and after their term of office. 


Ibe CoQDcil. 
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It was the judicial side of tlie Council’s functions which 
developed, and its connection with the Infernal 

* lUJiulicirtl 

Deities called tlie Semriac, for tlio trial and 

punishment of cases of murder and inmderous assault. 

Sitting as a court of criminal justice, it was called the 

Council of the Areiopagus, a name whicli, w^hatever its 

origin, has nothing to do with the war-god Ares. 

§ 92. The As.sembly [iKKkyjiriu) of eai ly Atiiens was 

apparently composed of all the menibei-s of the fii-st tiireo 

classes — of nobles or Eupatridae, Georgi and 

Demiurgi; but we know nothing of its times 

of meeting, mode of voting, or competence. Certainly the 

decision in a que.stion of war oi* peace must have belonged 

to it. Probably its place was, to a certain extent, filled 

by another organisation wliich came into being at an 

unknown date in response to tlie demands of a growin*'- 

maritime trade. This organisation was that of the 

Naucraries, forty-eight in number-territorial 

divisions of Attica for the purposes of taxa- 

tion, each Naucrary having (u supply one ship. This 

organisation was in existence by the middle of the seventh 
century b.c. 

§ 93. Attica also felt the efiects of the change whicli 
passed over Greece during the seventh century, by whicli 
commerce and industry arose to compete with agriculture 
as sources of wealth. The increase of wealtii on the 
part of the non-nobles broke down the exclusive privileges 
of the nobles; and aristocracy, or government by those 
of noble de«.ent (in otl.er words, by the c-laus). passed 
gradually into timocracy, or that form of constitu- 
tion in which political rights are distributed ^ 
accoid.ng to wealth. We find the population 
ot Attica arranged in tlu„e (or rather four) classes 
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2 . 


S. ZougiUd. 


The ThcU’;j, 


according to their wealth. The highest class was that of 
Ue Throe Pentacosiomccliinni, whose laud produced 

1. SntSiaio. many measures (medimni) of grain and 
nuduimi. measuies (metrGtae) of wine or oil 

as togetlier made five hundred measures. The second class, 

the Ilippeis (“ knights "), includt d those whose 
land produced between three and five hundred 
measures. Tho.se who.«e land juoduced between two and 
three hundred formed the third c!as.s, that of the 

Zeugitae (“ teamster.s ”), independent farmers 
possessing at least a yoke of oxen. Below the 
three classes came the Thetes, men of no account, with- 
out ix)litical rights, workers for hire, small 
traders, etc. To the fii-st class political office 
belonged ; and although the bulk of it was composed of 
the Eupatridae, yet the principle that a non-noble, if rich 
enough, could hold office was formally admitted. The 
internal history of Athens is the story of the way in 
which all in their degree won a share in political life. 

§ 94. The introduction of coinage into Greece probably 
liad much to do with the distress which reigned 
in Athens during the la.st half of the seventh 
CdUBM. cQntury B.c. Again, the state suffered from 

over-population; Athens had not cast forth her children 
into the world in the shape of colonies — why, we cannot 
tell ; the Athenians did not take to emigration. Thirdly, 
ignorance of the law, which was not as yet written, put the 
common people at the mercy of the nobles. The elements 
of revolution were present, and an attempt was made to 
overthrow the government and to found a tyranny. A 
Cyions cm'tain Cylon, of noble family, having married 
Conspiracy, daughter of Theagenes, tyi-ant of Megara, 
tried with l^Iegarian help to make himself ma.ster of 
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Athens. Cylon ha'l bean «a victor at Olympia, and when 
the Delphic oracle recommended the “greatest festival 
of Zeus” as the fittest time for his attempt he imagined 
that the Olympian festival was meant ; but the oracle 
meant the Athenian festival called the Diasia. Cylon with 
some I\Ieg:irian troops seized the Acropolis, but was there 
closely blockaded. Cylon made his escape, but his adherents 
and the foreign troops were compellel to capitulate, and 
were treaclierously murdered by the Archon Megacles, of 


the clan of the Alcinaeonidae. For this act the 
Alcmaeonidae were condemned to the same 
sentence of perpetual banishment as Cylon 


Banislimont 
of the 

Alcnneoni<la4>. 


and his descendants (about 630 n.c.). One result of 


the deed of sacrilege was a war with Megara ; and as the 
licet of Megara at this time was superior to 
that of Athens, the coast of Attica was 


harried, and the export of oil was largely stopped, which 
aggravated the distress of the rural pop\dation. The 
popular discontent led to a concession on the part of 
the ruling class, and Draco was aj>pointed Thesmothetes 
with extraordinary powers to codify the law and publish it 
(62 1 B.C.). Ho \used as his basis the judicial cwio 

decisions recorded by the Thesmothetae. The 
name of Draco was afterw’ards synonymous with pitiless 
severity; Demades, an Athenian orator, remarked that 
his laws had been written not in ink, but in blood. 
N\e know nothing of his logLslation save his regula- 
tions with regard to cases of blood-shedding, for these 
were embodied in th.' later legal code. A distinction 
wjus drawn between murder or killing in malice, and 
acxddeutal or justifiable homicide. Such cases 
of bloodshed as did not come before the 
Areiop.igus were tided by a body of fifty-one judges called 
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Ephetae, sitting in various places according to the nature 
of the case. 

The code of Draco could not alleviate the distress 

Econ-iiiic Dis- caused by economic causes. A crisis was fast 
tress at Atbeus. approacluDg. The law of debt was very severe, 

and was enforced mercilessly by the nobles and the 
rich. The independent farmers were often compelled 
to mortgage their farms in a desperate effort to keep 
solvent ; stone pillars inscribed with the terms of the deed 
being set up on the boundaries of the moi tgaged farms. 
The inevitable result was that the creditor became owner 
of the land, and its old owner, the descendant of gene- 
rations of peasant proprietors, became a more liind. The 
class of Ilectemori also suffered and sank into a lower 
depth, for, being unable to live on the sixth part of the 
produce of the land they cultivated for the rich, they 
borrowed of their lord, and arrears of debt accumulated. 

The person of an insolvent debtor was security 
for the debt, and thus ho became a slave liable 
to he sold out of Attica. Fortunately for Attica, before 
this proce.ss had gone too far there arose a saviour in the 
person of Solon. 

§ 95. Solon, the son of Execestides, was a descendant of 
the old royal house of the Medontidae. Though 
noble, he was also a merchant of moderate 
fortune. Ho was a man steeped in the highest culture 
of the time, wise with the widest experience of men and 
things that was possible in his day. Above all, he had the 
confidence of both parties. In 591 B.c. he was chosen 
Archon with extraordinary powers for the purpose of 
mediating between rich and poor and reforming the 
constitution. 

§ 96. The work of Solon touched social, economic, and 


Law of Debt. 


SoloD. 



§ 97 .] 


solon’s economic REFOHM 
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political problems. His first measure was the famous 
Seisachthoia, or “sbakin^-ofT of burdens.” All 

, , . , . » Ills Social 

outstanding debts incurred on the security of Pefonim : the 

SoiiAclithcUt 

land or pei'soii wore absolutely cancellecJ, Inis 
was the fii’st proclamation made by Solon on entering 
upon his oflico. Farmei"s who had sunk into serfdom were 
thereby freed; those whose farms boro the fatal inoitgage- 
pillar saw it removed, and with it went their indebtedness; 
those who had preferred exile to bondage, as well as those 
who had been sold as slaves beyond seas, might now return 
in safety. Nor could the ohl state of things ever return, 
for it was declared illegal to lend money on the security 
of the debtor’s person. The growth of laige estates was 
checked by a measure fixing the maximum amount of land 
that might be owned by a .single person. Tliis cancelling 
of all debt-s, public and private, was a desperate measure, 
but desperate remedies were needed. The rich were the 
suffereis, but probably those who were compelled to 
acquiesce in the loss of their money out at interest had 
already laid field to field as the result of their money- 
lending and application of the law of debt, so that little harm 
was done. Probably most of the rich made little outcry, 
lest a worse thing should befall them ; for a large section of 
the poor, had looked forward to a redistribution of landed 
property, and murmured loudly in disappointment. While 
he freed the poor of their burden of debt, Solon protected 
the rich against the revolutionary desires of the landless: 

I threw my stout shield,” he says, “over both parties.” 

§ 97. With the ground thus cleared, constitutional reform 
was taken in hand. Even before Solon’s time .i- * 

political theory and practice had advanced so Kofomia. 
far as to substitute property for birtli as the sole qualifi- 
cation for political rights, Solon retained^ therefore, the 
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grtiduatioii of the paople iu four classes accoi\liug to their 
wealth, but the highest class of all (which was almost 
co-exteasiv0 with the nobility of birth) was no longer to 
monopolise political privileges. The idea of Solon was to 
nse the graduation of wealth to determine the degree of 
political privilege and political obligation of a man — and 
chiefly that greatest of all obligations in the ancient state, 
service in the army. The Pentacosiomedimni alone .should 
not rule, nor yet should the Thotes be without duties and 
privileges. All classes were to serve in war — the three 

Service in War classes as cavalry or heavy infantry, 

the lowest class as light-armed troops or in the 
fleet of warships, hllection as one of the Nine Archons was 
still a privilege reserved for the first class ; but members of 
the Hippeis and Zeugitae were eligible to lower magistracies. 
Although the Thetes were not eligible to any magistracy, 

Admission of admitted to the Assembly (Ecclesia) 

Thou-stothe and so had a voice iu the election of magistrates 

and in pas.sing sentence on their conduct at the 
expiration of their year of office (the annual Euthyna or 
“audit”). For the Assembly was given judicial functions by 
the institution of the Heliaea, which was simply the whole 
^ ^ body of citizens above thirty years of ago sitting 

Jury-uonrt as a court of justice, as the Ecclesia was tlio 
same body convened for the purpose of passing 
haws or electing magistrates. The chief function of the 
Heliaea was to control the executive, for any magistrate on 
laying down his office could be accuse I before the people; 
iu other cases it was a court of appeal against the sentence 
of an Archon, bub grailually it became a ceurt both of first 
and second instance. It was this institution of the popular 
jury-court that maile the work of Solon so important in 
Athenian history. 
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§98.] 


In order to prepare busiiie.ss for the Assembly, a new 
Council was established— -a novelty in tjieek 
constitution-making. This Council consisted of 
four hundred members, one hundred trom each trib'. In 
the period after Solon it became of great iniport;ince, but 
its work under the Solonian constitution is not clear. 

Solon also reformed the Council of the Arciopagus. It 
was deprived of its deliberative functions, and neformofihe 
ceased to liave any direct share in the adininis- Areicivigns. 
tration or legislation. On the other hand, it was given wide 
and undelined control over the conduct of the magistrates 
and the citizens. Its judicial and religious luxov 
functions it retained unimpaired. It was the runciums. 
guardian of the laws and the constitution, with general 
supervision over public and private life — “ a Council 
incorrupt, awful and severe; watchful guardian over those 
that sleep.” As the Nine Archons at the end of tlioir 
year of ofilce became life-members of the Areiopngus, 
it came to represent the best practiciil wisdom of the 
community. 

As regards tlie metliod of appointment to state oltice.«, 
Solon employed the lot — i.e., the decision was j 
committed to the gods ; not, however, without 
precautions to prevent the falling of the lot 
upon one quite unfit for ofiice. In order to avoid this, he 
introduced a mixed system of election and lot. To fill the 
ofiice of Archon, for example, forty avndidates were elected, 
ten from e;ich tribe, and from these again nine were chosen 
by lot. 

§ 98. Solon introduced an important change in the 
system of weights and measures and currency. Hitherto 
the Aeginetan (Pheidonian) standard had been in use, or at 
least one very close to it. Rivalry with Acgina, and actual 
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hostilities with Megara, where the Aeginetan standard was 
employed, made a change desirable. Solon recoined seventy- 
. ,, three of the old drachmas into one hundred 

Change in the 

Coinage— standard, which was pi^actically 

identical with the Euboic. This brought Athens into line 
witli the cities of Euboea, and with Corinth, where a similar 
standard prevailed. This monetary reform had no con- 
nection with the Seisachtheia ; it seems to have been one of 
the last measures to be introduced. It had a purely com- 
mercial object, being designed to facilitate trade 

Comiiievciai with tlio Eubocan colonies on the Thracian 

Mt-asmo. Corinth and the cities of Sicily, 

and with Gyrene, in all of which the Euboic standard 
was used. 

§ 99. Lastly must be mentioned Solon's gonernl legislation 
, on a variety of points. He forbade the o.xport 
tinn of Solon, everything except oil; this was to prevent 
famine prices for corn, for Athens had not yet begun to 
import grain. Sumptuary laws aimed at an improvement 
of the moral condition of the people. Testamentary dis- 
position of property by one who bad no natural hell's was 
allowed under certain restrictions. The ordinances of Draco 
were subjected to a tliorough I'cvision, with the exception 
of those relating to homicide, which were adopted without 
change. Other lnw.s dealt with education; every father 
must have his son taught a trade, otherwise the son was 
relieved of the duty of supporting his father in liis old age. 

The work of devising and organising the constitution 
. must have extended over several years, perhaps 
fi-om 594 to 591 b.c. When his work was done 
Solon set oft' for Egypt for ten years with the combined objects 
of trade and travel. He might have made himself despot 
of Athens by pandering to the desires of one or other party 
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in the state; had any other man, he says, received such 
power — 

He had not kept the people back, nor ceased 
Till he had robbed the richness of the milk. 

But I stood forth, a landmark in the midst, 

And barred the foes from battle.* 


• Translation by Kenyon. 
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ATHENS AND IIEU TYRANTS: DEMOCRACY. 

100. Renewal of Civil strife; Rise of Political Factions ; Damasias. 
— § 101. War with Megara; Rise of Peisistratns ; his Periods of 
Tyranny and Exile.~§ 102. Rule of Peisistratus ; Prosperity of 
Athens; Development of Tragedy. — §> lO.l. Rule of Hippias and 
Hipparchus.— § 104. Conspiracy of Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton ; Murder of Hipparchus. — § 105. Ilippias and the 
Alcmaeonidac ; Intervention of Sparta; Fall of the Pcisis- 
tratidae.— § 106. Isagoras and Cleisthcncs; Second Intervention 
of Sparta.— § 107. Coalition against Athens Defeated ; Athenian 
Victory over Chalcis. 

§ 100 . Solon’s reforms effected a permanent improvement 
in the condition of the people, but to a superficial observer 
his work must have seemed fruitlecs, for there followed a 

space of thirty years of strife and unrest which 

a^£‘sjfion*8 ended in the establishment of a tyranny. He 
iiefonuH. seemed, done both too much and too 

little— too much in the eye.s of tlie extreme aristocrats who 
claimed exclusive right to govern, and were besides hard 
hit by the “ di.sburdening ” ordinance; too little in those 
of the extreme anti-aristoci*atic section, hardly as yet to 
be called the democratic pai’ty, the landless and broken 
men who cast greedy eyes on the possessions of the rich. 
Tlie strength of Solon lay in the middle class, partly 
composed of the free farmers (Georgi), partly of merchants, 
small tradei-s, and craftsmen (Demiurgi), whoso position had 
been improved by the new land laws, the change in the 
monetary system, the regulations touching trade, and 
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§ 100 .] 


the recognition of their right to office. Thus there came 
into being three political parties: (1) the party of the 
Plain (the Pediaci or Pedieis), the extreme oligarchs, llie 
Eupatridae, the great landowners who desired 

^ ® . PoUticUrartics: 

to return to the aristocratic form of go\ ern- The Podiois ; 
ment which Solon had partially overthrown ; 
their leader was Lycurgus; (2) the men of the Coast (tl>e 
Parali) including the bulk of tlje middle class, , 

the tiaders, craftsmen, and small farmei*s who 
had all a stake in the country ; this was the moderate 
party, holding to the reformed constitution ; their leader was 
IMegacles, son of Alcmaeon, the Megacles who had married 
Agarista of Sicyon — an amnesty proclaimed by Solon had 
j)eriuitted the return of the clan, which was embittered 
against tbe rest of the Eupatridae by reason of its exile ; 
(3) tbe men of the Highlands (the Diacrii), n.e Dbcrii • 
the poor hill-folk of the uplands of Mount 
Parnes and northern Attica ; to this party belonged the 
Thetes, and especially the Hectemori, for whom Solon had 
done little beyond guai-anteeing personal freedom. Tire 
leader of the Diacni was Peisistratus, son of Hippocrates, 
who bc'longed to the district of Brauron, in the east of 
Attica; this was a radical, almost an anarchist party. 
The parties derived their designation from the districts in 
which their chief strength lay; though their elements were 
ill existence before the time of Solon, yet their consolida- 
tion os definite political parties was an undesigned result of 
the Solonian legislation ; the third party seems to have 
organised itself somewhat later than the first two, which 
indeed is what we should expect to find. We know little of 
the details of the party strife; perhaps it broke out the 
moment tbe personal influence of Solon was removed, 
immediately after the fall of Ciisa and the end of the 
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Sacred War (590 b.c.). Twice it was found impossible to 

elect Archons (perhaps in 589 and 584 B.c.), 
.^narcAia wliencG those years were called years of anarchia. 

Then a certain Dam:l^ias being elected chief 
Archon, held his power for two years and two months ^ 
(533 — 581 B.C.), but he had no military force and was 

expelled from his jjosition ; he w'as the fore- 
runner of Peisistratus. Tiie Solonian constitn- 
(jS3 si W.C.). though justly regarded as the foundation 

of tlie Athenian democracy, in that Solon crejited the 
institutions and the machinery of popular government, 
never worked .satisfactorily ; from the first there was 
dissension which paved the w'ay for tyranny, and then 
Cleisthenes gave new shape to the creation of his gi’eat 
predecessor. 

§ IQl. The decisive factor in the external history of 
Athens during the seventh century b.c. was 
Metpira. the struggle with her neighbour Megara. 
Solon’s fame originated in the share ho had in the 
struggle for Salamis (filO b.c.), but the occupation of 
that island was not the last word in the long ^debate. 
Probably the Megarians never acquiesced in the decision 
arrived at on the battlefield, and later by the Spartan 
arbitrators. Possibly also the dissensions of the Athenians 
afforded a prospect of revei-sing that decisiCn. At any 
rate, during the early part of the sixth century the two 
states were again at war. Peisistratus (born about 
600 B.c.) greatly distinguished himself in this war, and 

Bisoof captured Nisaea, the port of Megara. If 
rewiatnitua. actually in command of the expedi- 

tion as Polemarch, its date must be about 565 b.c. 

It was on the strength of this achievement that he came 
forward as leader of the party of the malcontents, which 
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now for the fii'st time gained a head. Solon, who was now 
old, in vain sounded in his verses a note of alain> and 
distrust of the fair professions of Peisistratus. Foi- one 
aiming at the tyranny the first ie(|nisite wius a force. One 
day Peisi.stratus appeared all bloody in the agora, mahing 
out that he had narrowly escapcMl assassination at the 
liands of his political ojjponents, the foes of the people. 
On the proposal of one ArUlion a hodygiiaid of tifty men 
armed with club.s was voted to him. Then he threw oil' 
the mask and seized the Acropolis (HCO n.c.). 

-n ^ , llisrirst 

lU)r n\c years lie iicld the tyranny, and then Tymnny 
the parties of the Plain and the Coast com-^ ^ 
hined to expel him. Megacles, however, at lengtii 
deserted the coalition and undertook to help Peisis- 
tratus to recover his position on condition ,jjg 
that the tyrant married his daughter. The 
restoration was eirectod (in 551 n.c. perhaps) by means of 
a .strange trick. A \vonian of great stature and beauty 
was found in Paeania (cast of Mount 
Ifyniettus) and was arrayed in tbe guise of 
the goddess Athena. The rumour was spread 
abroad that Athena was bringing back Peisistratus ; when 
he drove into the city in a chariot with the woman beside 
him the inhabitants received bim witli adoration ! Tlie 
woman’s naiiie was Phye. Soon a rupture between 
Peisistratus and his father-in-law brought about a reunion 
of Megacles with the foes of tyranny, and 
Peisistratus was compelled once more to retire 
from Athens ; the length of his second lease of power is 
not known, perhaps little more than a year (551—550 b.c.). 
His second period of exile lasted ten years; be spent them 
on the Macedonian coast and about the gold-bearing region 
of Mount Pangaeus. Here he acquired wealth, and hiied 
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mercenaries; he also gained many allies, notably the 
Second licton,- If'igl'ts of Ereti'ia, and Lygdamis of Naxos. 
*'*Tyranny Of"* he landed at Marathon, and defeated 
Peisistratns. con.stitutioiialists at Palleno, in the gap 
between Hymettus and Brilessus (Penteliciis). No fm tlier 
resistance was ofiered, and PeLsistratn.s letained the 
tyranny until his deatli (539 — 527 R.C.). 

§ 102. The power of Peisistratns wa.s b.ised upon his 
mercenary force, partly, perhaps, composed of 

PeisistmUhs ; Scytliians. Ife had also in his hand.s four 
Merctiianed. hostagcs of hostilc families ; though 

some of the chief of these, notably the Alcmaeonidae, had lied 
the country. The mass of the lower classes also supported 
him, and he did much for their relief ; for the great estates 
of the nobles who had deserted Attica were distributed 
among the Hcctemori and the landless, and the class of 

peasant proprietoi-s was thus largely increased. 
The administration was temperate, “ more like 
Proi>netoi:8. ^ constitutional government than a tyranny." 

The Solonian machinery was not abolished ; Archons were 
duly elected, the Assembly met, the law-courts were held ; 
this training of the people in the routine, if not the reality, 
of self-government was of immense service when in due 
„ .. , time the democracy came to be restored. For 

Athens, i-e.st, it may be doubted whether Athens 

ever enjoyed such prosperity as under her first tyrant. Taxa- 
tion — a ground rent equal toone tenth, later one-twentieth, 

of the annual produce — was light, and fell 
equally on all ; agriculture was aided by gi-ants 
of money to the struggling ; public works, like the great 

temple (the Hecatompedon, or House of a 
Building.. gf Athena on the Acropolis, or 

the vast fane begun in honour of Zeus near the Ilissus, gave 


Tax^itioD. 
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employment and wages to craftsmen ; justice was dealt 
equally and fairly to all. Mon looked back in after days 
upon the reign of Peisistratus as a “ goldi-n age.” ^lucli was 
done for religion, and thereby for art. Delos was piirilied, 
all sepulchres being removed from within siglit of Apollo's 
sanctuary. In honour of Athena, to whom he was mucli 
indebted, Peisistratus improve! and e.\teiuKd „ . 

* Rcliyii.ii : tlie 

tue annual Panathenaea ; on the model of the 


national festivals it was held with special splendour every 
fourth year with athletic and musical contests, though the 
chief feature continuecl to be the long procession, afterwards 
to be immortalise 1 by the greatest of Athenian .sculptoi-s, 
wliich wended its way from the outer Oerameicus to the 
Acropolis to present to the goddess a robe (pephis), the 
liandiwork of Athenian ladies. In connection with the 
Panathenaea a great work was done for the Homeric poems ; 
it was provided tliat the Rhapsodes sliould recite the Iliad 
or Odf/ssep in a regular and otiicially recognised order, and 
to that end an official edition of this poems wjis . 

made, the foundation of our present text; some, «fny«ior. 

however, doubt the reaUty of this “ Peisistratean reoension.” 
lost miporlaut was the work done in connection with tlie 
popular cult of Dionysus. A temple of tlie god was built 
at the southern foot of the Acropolis, and a new festival, 
the Great D.onysia or the City Dion):sia, instituted, at 

f'l goat-skins to represent the satyrs 

Ml frolicked round the god contended in 

lniractcr.song.s for a prir.o. From the.e rude 

eguimngs tragedy developed, proclaiming in its ‘■' '''"swi’r 

In wliat he did for the wine-god, Peisistratus paid liis debt 
the hUl-men wl.o had so faithfully supported him ; for 
Dionysus was a rustic god, and his special scat of worsl.ip 

A* O, ^ 

10 
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was in the Tcarian Deme behind Mount Brilessus, in the 
lieart of the Diacrian district. 

§ 103. Peisistratus was succeeded by his elde.st son, 
Hippias- Ilippavcluis, brotlier of Hippias, 
Hi).j«rciius. ^ sbai’o in the administration ; Tliessalus 
(anotlier son of Peisistratus, by an Argive wife) seems 
to have taken no part in politics. The policy of the 
father was continued and developed. Tho court at Athens 
became a centre of culture, for Hippiasand Hipparchus had 
both of them literary tastes ; Lasus of Hermione, Simonides 
of Ceos, Anacreon of Teos, the most eminent poets of the 
day, made Athens their homo. 

§ 104. The po.sition of the dynasty mu.st have been 

Fat] of Poly- "'eakoiied by events in the Aegean. The 
craujsofSftTnoa— powcr was advancing. Polycrates, the 

great tyrant of Samos, found himself compelled to become 
an ally of Cambyses (526 B.C.). Three years later he 
was destroyed, and by 516 b.c. the island was practically in 
Persian hands. The Spartan expedition of 524 B.C. against 
Samos had failed, it is true, to realise its primary object, 
the overthrow of Polycrates, but it seems to have brought 
-of LygJ.-imiB *^bout the fall of Lygdamis of Naxos, who was 

ofNaxot. closely allied with tlie Athenian tyrants, to 
whom, indeed, he owed his position. With his fall, the 
Athenian hostages, who had been kept in Naxos, recovered 
their freedom. The fii-st serious blow came, however, from 
an unexpected band. Many stories were current about the 
conspiracy of Harmodius and Aristogeiton. All agree that 

the plot was not political in origin, but sprang 
H^rStS’aDd from a personal quarrel between Harmodius 
Arirtogeiton. Uipparchus. Aristogeiton, who was the 

elder of the two, joined in the conspiracy out of affection for 
Harmodius. Accounts differ as to the number of persons 
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privy to tlio plot. The design wes to slay both Hippi:is and 
Hipparchus during the Panatiienaic procession; it was 
expected that when once tlie tyrants were killed tlie 
people would rally round the con.spirator.s. A nieio acci- 
dent upset all calculations. One of the conspirators was 
seen in converse with Ilippias in the outer CVratneieus. 
Ilarmodins and Aristogeiton imagined that the jdot was 
being betrayed, and tliat tliey were on the point of being 
seized. “ Wliereupon they determined to take their revenge 
fii'st on the man who liad outraged them and was tlie cause 
of their desperate attempt; so they rushed, just as they 
were, witliin the gates. They found Hipparchus near tlie 
Irfocorium (in the agora), and falling upon liim „ , , 

With blind fury, slew him. * Hariiiodius was cut 
down by tlie guards; Aristogeiton for the moment e.scapod, 
but being taken, perished under torture. Such was tiio con- 
spiracy, winch sprang from personal resentment; the reck- 
less attempt which followed arose out of a sudden fright. 
No rising of the people took place. So far as the plot was 
formed with the object of freeing Athens, it was a fiasco, 
and Athens finally owed her liberation to foreign intei-ven- 
tion and to accident. Nevertheless, the iiistorian might say 
what he would, the poetical instinct of the people fastened 
upon the deed of Ilarmodins and Aristogeiton as inaugurating 
tlie period of freedom ; their memory was enshrined in the 
hearts of the Athenians; the scolium, or drinking-song, 

ginning “ In a myrtle bough shall my sword be bid ” 

became a national anthem ; tlie statues of the tyrant-slayei-s 

were set up m tlie agora, and no other statue migiit stand 
near them. 

§ 105 Hipparchus was slain in 514 ii.c. Tliree years 
onger Hippias ruled, rendered suspicious and cruel by his 

• Thucydides, in Jowett’s translation. 
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brother's murder. He fortified Munycbia to secure his 

Severe Rule of in case of misfortune, and began to 

Hipiiiiis. JqqIj towards Persia as a possible refuge. The 

linal blow came from the Alcmaeonidae, who had turned 
their exile to good account. The old temple at Delphi had 
perished by fire (548 b.c.) and the Amphictions had set on 
foot a Panlielleiiic collection for the rebuilding, the estimate 
for which was three hundred talents. The Alcmaeonidae 
Rebuilding of Undertook the contract, and apparently, ac- 

cording to one version, made a good thing out of 
Aicmaoonid.ie. . another version was that they made tlie front 

of the temple of Parian marble, tliougli only poros (lime- 
stone) was specified in the agreement. The Alcmaeonidae 
thus gained great favour at Delphi, a religiou.s centre which 
was neglected by the Pei>Lstratidae. In 513 u.c. they had, 
with* tlie other aristocratic exiles, seized Leipsydrium, on the 
northern slopes of Parnes, but had been compelled to retire. 
Tliey now employed the Pythia to inlluence the Spartans 
to assist them. Tlie constant injunction of the oracle to 
the Lacedaemonians, whether private or official inquirers, 
was that they must free Athens. At last the Spartans, 
according to their own account “ setting the things of the 

lutervention of before those of man,” scnt Aiichimolus by 
spartji. of a force, but be was defeated 

and slain by a thousand Thessalian cavalry which had come 
to the assistance of Ilippias. A second army under King 
Cleomenes invaded Attica by land, defeated the Thessalians 
and blockaded Ilippias in the Acropolis. He tried to send 
Wis children secretly out of the country, but tl eir capture 
forced his hand ; he agreed to evacuate Attica within five 

EximUionof retired first to Sigeium, 

Hirpias. and then to Aeantides, tyrant of Lampsacus, 
who had married Archcdice the daughter of Ilippias j 
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“from liim lie went to the court of Danu.‘^, whence return- 
ing after twenty years with the Per>ian army, he took part 
in the expedition to Marathon, being then an old man.” 

Athens was thus freed from her tyrant by the inter- 
vention of Sparta; but she had to pay the price of tliis 
deliverance by entering tbe Peloponnesian league. This 
gave Sparta a right to interfere in Athenian politics. 

§ 106. Apparently the feiul between the other noble 
families and that of the Alcmaeonidae was still „ , 

rciliticAj Pac- 

alive. Athens was torn by that strife of 

factions which had rendered the Solonian constitution 

unworkable eighty yeai-s before. Tlie head of the 

Alcmaeonidae was Cleisthencs, son of the Megacles who 

married Agarista ; his opponent was Isagoras, the son of 

Tcisander, who liad the support of all who 

adhered to the Peisistratid hou.-e; probably 

many of the low'er class feared a resumption of their estates 

by the returned exiles. If Cleistlieiics entertained secret 


designs of seizing supreme power himself, ho saw their 
ho( ele.^^sness in 508 B.c., in which year his rival was chief 
Arclion. Ho therefore “ took into pattnersliip the massc.^;,” 
and set to work to carry out a democratic programme; 


perhaps he had himself gained a place among 

the nine Archons. Isagoras appealed to Cleo- 

menes to “drive out the pollution”— f.e., to expel 

the Alcmaeonidae, who were still under the pollution of the 

sacrilege in the affair of Cylon. On this, Cleisthencs, witli 

a few of his adherents, retired from Attica, and Cleomenes 


expelled seven hundied Athenian families of the democratic 


party. When he attempted to dissolve the Democratic 
Council and set up Isagoras with three hundred 
or nis partisans as supreme, the populace rallied 
to the defence of the constitution. Cleomenes and Isagoras 
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were besieged in the Acropolis, and having only a small 
force, were obliged to capitulate on the third day. Cleo- 
Cni.ituiationof “enes and his Spartans passed out under safe 
’'"StunfoT** conduct, and Isagoras managed to effect his 
cieisthencs. escape; but the people showed that they were 

in earnest by putting his adherents to death. Cleisthenes 
now returned and carried out his reforms (507 b.c.). 

§ 107. The infant democracy was threatened from every 
c • War with Sj»arta was inevitable, and 

Enemies of the ^ ' 

Ati.eDiun Spartan success meant the establi.^hment of 

D€n;ocn»cj. t t • 

oligarchy, if not of pi-actical tyranny. Thebes 
was eager for war, as Plataea, though lying on the 
Boeotian side of Mount Cithaeron, had entered into alliance 
with Athens (510 n.c.). The Aeginetans and Ohalcidians 
were jealous of the growing Athenian commerce. Under 
the^e inmiinent perils the Athenians sent ambassadors to 

Aitij-iioniosami'^ctaphrcnes (Artaj)Leriies), Satrap of Sardis, 
tbe Athcm.ins. detnanded the lecognition of the suzerainty 

of the Peisian king, his brother Dariu.s, as the price of 
Persian aid ; this the ambassadors consented to give, but 
theii’ acceptance of these terms was repudiated by the 
Assembly. The full force of the Spartan confederacy 
appeared and ravaged Eleusis (506 b.c.), but the coalition 
fell to pieces because the Corinthians withdrew their troops; 
they desired to support Athens as a counterpoise to the 
power of Aegina, who was at that time the most formidable 
commercial rival of Corinth. The two Spartan kings 

qimiToUed; Demaratus retired, and Cleomones 

Brcakinjiiip ^ ' 

the Coftiitiou could do nothing but return home also. The 

against Athens. ^ 

spartan plan Lad embraced a simultaneous 
invasion of Attica by tbe Boeotians and the Chalcidians. 
When the Peloponnesians withdrew, the Athenians marched 
against the Chalcidian.s, who bad ero.>sed the straits and were 
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ravaging northern Attica. Tlic Boeotians, who had also 
crossed Mount Cithaeron into Attica, hastened to join forces 
with the Chalcidians, but the Atlienians turned suddenly 

against them and completely defeated them ; then ^ j^theninn 

they crossed the Euripus and smote the knights victory over 

^ the Chfilcidi.-\n3. 

(Hippobotae) of Chalcis so sorely that they were 

fain to cede a largo part of the rich Lelantine plain, which 

was thenceforth occupied by two thoustind Attic Cleruchs 

(k\i}povxo^i a “lot-holder”) — “ outsettlei-s/' who ciorucLain 
retained all their riglits as Athenian citizens. Euboea. 
Seven hundred Boeotians had been made prisoners, and 
a still larger number of the Chalcidians ; the Atlienian.s 
hold them to ransom at two minae each (about X8) ; of 
a tithe of the ransom they made and dedicated on the 
Acropolis to Athena a four-horse chariot of bronze, on 
the l)asis of which were verses by Simonides telling how the 
“sons of Athens in chains of iron and darkness quenched 
the in.'i^olent spirit” of their foes; some fragments of the 
inscription have been found. The fetters hung for years 
upon the Acropolis wall as a memorial of the fresh vigour 
of the youthful democracy. 
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§ 108. Political Power of the Clans ; Need of New Organisation. 

§ 109. Constitution of Cleisthencs; Basis and Composition of 
the New Tribes; Domes and Trittyes; the Demes as Corpora- 
tions. — § 110. The Tribes as Coi-porations ; the Eponymi. — 
§ 111. The New Council; Tiytaneis.— § 112. Functions of the 
Council,— Administrative, Financial, Deliberative.— § 113. 

Ostracism. — § 114. Military Change; the Ten Generals (Rtrategi). 


§ 108 . The fatal impediment to the working of the 
Solonian constitution had been the mutual rivalry of the 
great clans and the consequent splitting-up of Attica into 
local parties. For Solon bad retained tlie old fourfold 
Power of the tribal division, at the basis of which lay the clan 
CLiiu— organisation. The Council was composed of an 
equal number of representatives from all the tribes, so that 
the aristocrats controlled its composition ; and seeing that 
no initiation of measures was possible in the Assembly 
except through the Council, there was no possibility of 
political action on the part of the middle and lower class of 
citizens except by means of faction — i.e. by alliance with 
-cave rise to ^>003© One or Other of the clan-groups. It was 
>action. ^jjjg Peisistratus had come to 

power, by out-bidding his noble rivals for popular support. 
The prime requisite was therefore a new organisation, w’hich 

Xew Oipaniiv destroy the political significance of the 

tion Roquirod. clan-groups, and with it abolish that local division 
of parties that was so fatal to all political unity ; some 
means must be discovered of substituting a free play and 


1^2 
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conflict of purely political principles and ideals for the 
pseudo-political strife of wealthy families. Itwastlicgicat 
service of Cleisihenes that be saw how this refoi m must lx‘ 
effected. Tlie method was simple, but siuiple witli that 
simplicity which calls for genius for its apprehension. 

§ 109. Attica consisted, as the result of past history, of a 
great number of Domes, or districts of varying 
size. These paii-shes were adopted ns the local of ritibthino.': ; 

•X c L • X- 1 • XI 

units of the new organisation replacing the 
social units (the clans) of the old divisions. In place of 
the old clan-groups, the Phratries, there were formed 
Deme-groups or Trittyes. And just as in the.j.nuyc8{Deme- 
old scheme so many Phratries were combined 
to constitute the Tribe, in the new scheme three Trittyes 
were combined to constitute a Tribe. In place of four 
Tribes, ten were created ; but the old Tribes bad been 


pnnianly social, being based on the clan — t.c., 

, 1 , , , FoiniAtionof 

on real or supposed descent — whereas the teirivn NeWhibw: 

rii •• 1 1 i* ^ , tlair Object. 

new lrii)es weio local from first to last, and 
(heir object was purely political. In whatever Demo a 
man lived at the time of the reform, in that he and his 
descendants were ever afterwards enrolled, let their birth 
ho high or low, their wealth great or small ; change of resi- 
dence did not bring with it transference to the burgess-roll 
of another Dome. The vital point in the new arrangement 
must be noted. Three Trittyes went to the Tribe ; but while 
the Demes forming each Trittys were ns a rule Divisions 

contiguous, no two Trittyes in a Tribe were in Attica, 

juxtaposition. For all Attica lent itself to a triple division 
the region of the city, that of the coast, and 
the inland districts. In assigning the Dome- d^iv"g^oui» 
groups to the Tribe, one group, or Trittys, was 
taken from each of the three regions. The result was that 
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the Tribe was composed of demesmen from every part of 
Attica, the common bond between them consisting, not in all 
dwelling in the same place, or tracing descent from the 
same ancestor, or belonging to the same social stratum 
1 ^ rr • but in common possession of the citizenship of 

Bond of UnioQ ^ #. • *1.1. 

of Demesmen. Athens. For the purposes of politics Athens 
was the common centre ; the demesmen must go thither to 
attend the Assembly or serve on the Council or sit in the 
jury-courts; but both the Tribes and the Demes were cor- 
porations with ah individual life — assemblies, officers, 
worship, and property. Each Deme had a head or Demarch 
elected by his fellow-demesmen for a year ; in his charge 
was the Deme-roll, on which was entered the name of every 

man when he reached the age of seventeen ; this 

rho"Donm.2 solemn entry constituted a man’s certificate of 
a Corporation. Tho Trittys, or Dcme group, it 

must be noted, bad no independent existence as a corpora- 
tion, simply because all tho internal affaii’s of a palish were 
regulated by the members of that parish, while higher civic 
functions were performed by the parishes massed as a 
Tribe ; there was thus no sphere left vacant for the inter- 
mediate Deme-group. Finally, the workableness of this 
scheme, which on paper wears a highly artificial look, lay m 
the fact that tlie Demes, the units on which it was based, 

were natural divisions which had their roots in 
history; there was no attempt to make the 
DivuioDs. consist of the same number of Demes, or 

to secure a meaningless symmetry by making the Trittyes 
of a Tribe contain all precisely the same number of Demes. 
§ 110. C'oiiimunity of worship was in ancient times the 

'fhoTribeasa I*®!* essence of all unions; hence the ten 
Mcilium of new Tribes w'ere placed under the special pio- 
Wun^hii.. tection of Attic Heroes (except the tribe Aeantis, 
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under the piolection of Ajax), wliose names tliey bore. The 
selection of names had the sanction of the Delphic oracle. 
The demesmen met at a common shrine and in common 
festivals in honour of the Hero of their Tribe. Statues of the 
Heroes, the Eponymi as tliey were called, stood in the agora 
at Athens, and the bases of the statues appear 
to have been used as a convenient point at * 
whicli to post public notices relating to any particular 
Tribe. To have a statue erected near those of the Eponymi 
was an honour reserved for the greatest benefactors of the 
state. The names of the Tribes in their conventional order 
of precedence are as follows :—Ercchtheis : v 

^ ^ * hanica of tjio 

Aegeis ; Pandionis ; Leontis ; Acamantis ; 

Oenci's; Cecropis ; llippothontis ; Aeantis; Antioehis 
(all in the feminine, with uiuK istood). 

New blood was infused into the new Tribes and a firmer 
support thus gained against the opposition of the oligarchic 
clans by tlio enfranebisement of many resident aliens 
(niToiKoi) and freedmen or servile clients (8oZ'\oi ^(toikoi). 

§ -fhe old Solonian Council of Four Hundred had 
represented the four Ionic Tribes, and in like 

i.\ t TheComicilof 

manner the reformeu Council was based upon 
tlio ten new artihcial Tribes. It numbered five hundred, 
fifty from each Tribe, each Deme returning a certain 
number of the fifty, according to its size. The Council 
thus became a truly representative body, in . „ 
which all Attica and every grade of the popula- tive’Sy!^' 
tion was adequately represented. If, as is probable, the 
councilloi-s were selected by lot out of a number of candi- 
dates chosen by the demesmen, the Council of Five Hundred 
was a popularly elected body; this was an , . 
important feature, seeing that the Council under Ky. 
the constitution of Cleisthenes w«s the real governing 
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body. All upon whom the lot fell had to undergo a rigid 

“scrutiny ” (SoKi/iao-to) by the outgoing Council 
into their public and private life, and might be 
rejected as unht ; there was also a rigorous “ examination 

of official conduct ” (cv0ura), probably before 
Euthyna. Arciopagus, at the end of the year of office. 

Further, the meetings of the Council were as a rule open to 
the public. 

The whole body of five hundred did not sit constantly. 

The official year of 360 days was divided into 
The Pryuneis. parts, each Called a Prytany, and the fifty 

councillors of each tribe in turn sat as a permanent 
committee of the Council for a tenth part of the year ; 
the fifty councillors so acting were called Prytaneis 
(“presidents”) and during their “Prytany” they dined 

at the public expense in the Scias or Tholos, 
iheTioioa. ^ dome-roofed building on the south side of the 

agora, close to the Council Hall (Buleuterium). 

§ 112. The Council of Five Hundred was the supreme 
administrative authority in the state. The old 

tbTcouDdi : power of the Archons was largely diminished, 
Admini trot ve. they bec.ame executive officers acting 

under the orders and supervision of the Council. The 
Council was at once a Board of Public Works, in con- 
nection with the building, repair, and upkeep of temples 
and other state buildings ; a War Ofiice and Admiralty, 
in connection with the control and adminisU'ation of the 
military and naval aflairs of the state ; and a Foreign 
Office, representing the state in all diplomatic negotiations. 
Power of declaring war or of concluding a treaty lay solely 

Financbii • the Assembly. It was especially in the 

Apodectao. (domain of finance that the Council was 

supreme ; all receipts and expenditures, with few exceptions, 
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O-'traeiain. 


were controlletl by it; tlie ten (itiaiKO olU.i.als call.-. I 

Apojeot;io (“receivers”), one from each Tribe, act<-<l nn.ler 

its direction. The Apo li-ctao ivceived all taxes. J'he 

deliberative functions of the Coiincil were also important, 

for no propo&il could come before the Asseiiihlv 

until it had been diseusseil by the Ooum il and ' turna-Io ‘ 

been passtd by it. The proposal, when passed 

by the Council, was a Probnleuma {~f>oftov\(vfxa ) ; in thi.s form 

it came before the Assembly, and if passed there it l.eeaim- 

a Psephisma or deciae. The Council iiad also 

certain judicial functions. 

§ 113. The third institution expressly attributed to 
Cleisthenes is that of Ostraci.sui. Py this law 
power was given to the people to decide by 
itn iibsohite majority which of two rival policies shoi.hl 
he followed, by baiiishiour that leader who wa.s voted 
dangerous to the state. Wo are told that the institution 
was specially aimed at the adherents of the e.vpelled tyraiibs. 
fhe first example of its iiso belongs to the year 487 d c 
some twenty years after the alleged date of its institution! 
Hence it is probable that the law should not be ascribed to 
Cleisthenes. The tradition that the reformer was “ hoist 
Witlr his own petard” by being the first to siifler under bis 
own law has no truth in it. We are unable to do more 
lan guess at the cause of tlio strange disappearance of 
he name of Cleisthenis after the year 5t)7 B.c. He may 
have been compelled to retire into private life by tho 
popular indignation excited by the negotiations with 

i 01 S1&. 

had ®“'''*‘'tution of Cleisthenes 

had been frame 1 the new divi.sion into Tribes 

was made the basis of a military reform. Ten ol'u'JZ 
generals (Strategi) were elected, one from each Tribe, to 
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lead the tribal regiments of heavy-armed troops (hoplites). 
For soDiO years the Strategi acted under the orders of the 
Polemarch ; but after the latter came to be selected by lot 
they superseded him, and before long became the most 
important officers in the state. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE KINGDOM OP LYDIA. 

115. Geography of Asia Minor.-§ IIG. The Greeks of Asia, and 
the Lydian Kmpire; Gyges ; his Attack on the Greek Cities; 
Cimmerian Invasions of Lydia and Ionia. — § 117. Ardys; 
Alyattes and Miletus; Lydia Mistress of Asia Minor.-§ IIS. 
Rise of the Modes; Destruction of Nineveh; War between 
the Modes and Lydia.— § 119. Croe.'^us ; his Policy towards the 
Greeks ; his Conquest— § 120. Rise of the Persian Cyrus and 
Fall of the Median Kingdom ; Overthrow of Lydia by Cyrus.— 
§ 121. Conquest of the Asiatic Greeks by Cyrus; Satrapies of 
Asia Minor; Condition of the Greeks under Persian Rule. 

§ 115. The inlorior of Asia Minor is a table-land sloping, 
as we see from the courses of the rivers, to tlie 

^ ti 1 - .1 ^ Gecn^nhyof 

north and to the west. Along its southern Minor, 
edge runs tlie lofty ban-ier of the Taurus mountains. The 
northern edge is formed by a chain whicli in its western 
part heai-s tlie name of the Mysian Olympus. Bursting 
from the plateau westwards are four considerable streams— 
the Caicu-s, Hermus, Cayster, and Maeander, euumeratin.T 
them from north to south. The alluvial plains at the 
mouth of these and smaller streams have united so as to 
form a fringe of rich land broken by innumerable promon- 
torias and bays along the western foot of the central 
plateau. The Greeks who settled here found 
a scenery as varied and beautiful with its Scttloiuents. 
alternation and intermixture of land and sea as that of 
their old home on the other side of the Aegean. The 
tjreek cities were planted mostly at or near a river-mouth 

159 ’ 
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for the river-valley formed the most convenient route of 
communication with the interior; the great route con- 
necting Mesopotamia with the Aegean coast ran, for 
example, across the Halys and down througli Phrygia, and 
so along the valley of the Hermus through Sardis into the 
valley of the Cayster and finally to Ephesus. 

§116. In Asia Minor the Greeks came into contact 
with empires which in size had no parallels in the west 
and were in age and civilisation far ahead of the western 


w’orld. Tlie contact was peaceable for a long time, until 

there arose an empire filled with the spirit of 

Ciintact of llio , ^ ^ s * ^ T j* 

Aiiicvic Greeks expansion. This was the kingdom of Lydia, 

the nucleus of which lay on the central Hermus, 
where, at the foot of Mount Tmolus, hard by the gold- 
bearing stream of the Pactolus, was placed its capital, Sardis. 

For many generations the Lydians were ruled by kings 
of Phrygian race, immigrants from Macedonia or Thrace 
who overran the greater part of western Asia Minor and 
founded several distinct states. The history of Lydia 
The Merii.n:ida«: really begins, liowever, with the accession of 
Uj-yes. dynasty of the Mermnadae, 

which was apparently purely Lydian by blood. This was 
about the beginning of the seventh century B.C. The 
Lydians now entered upon a career of aggression which 
extended their power after one hundred and fifty yeai*s of 

struggle over the whole Ionian coast. For 
Lydia was essentially a trading state ; to the 
Lydians was rightly ascribed the inventiouof coinage. The 
settled policy of llie Mermnadae was to make Lydia the 
focus of the trade between East and West, and to extend 

Conqiioau of ovoi* her natural seaboard. Hence 

GyBca. Gyges attacked tlie Greek cities. Old Smyrna 
(on the north side of the bay) was saved only by desperate 
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fighting ; on Miletus no impression co\il(l be made ; Colophon 
seems to have fallen, and perhaps i^Iagnesia on the lower 
riernins was also captured. Thus the T^ydians pressed 
seawards down all the river-valleys. Nortliwards, Gvges 
oarried his arms to the Hellespont, and to the Propontis, 
on the coast of which he planted Dascyliiun. This career 
of coiujuest was iutorrii[it( d by the Itordes of T),eCim- 
the Cimmerians, a jieople from the Crimea and 
southern llussia, who, Ixdng driven out by the Scythisins, 
swept, like the Huns or Mongols of later times, in a Hood 


over Asia i^linor. The Cimmerians Ih^st fell upon tlie 
liingdom of Piirygia, and the last Phrygian king, Midas, 
killed himself in despair (about G74 b.c.). Then Lydia w;vs 
invaded. Gyges was fain to turn for Iielp to the great 
Assyrian empire, at this time ruled by ALSsurbanipal, whom 
the Greeks called Sardanapalus (reigned 668 — 626 ii.c.). 
Hie record of the connection of tlio Lydian king with 
Assyria exists on the tablets which tell liow Gyges of 
Lydia, wliich had never been heard of before by tho 
Assyrians, sent envoys to do homage, and sent also two 
Ciminoiian chiefs in fettei's to Ninevoh. Soon, 
however, Gyges renounced his allegiance, and tii^A^yriaii 
aided Psammctichus 1. of Egypt in his rebellion 
against Assyria. Tiie subsequent defeat and death of Gyges 
at the hands of the Cimmerians seemed to the Assyrian 

monarch a just judgment upon his faithle.ss- cinnnerian 
ness. Tlio Cimmerians overran Lydia and 
captured all Sardis, with the exception of the 
citadel (657 n.c.) Tlie Ionian cities felt tho storm ; Mag- 
nesia on tlie Maeander was destroyed, the 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus plundered and cities. 
*uint. Gradually, however, the wave of barbarism ebbed 

southwards and eastwards, and Lydia liftedup her head again, 

T. 0. 
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§117. Ardys carried on the aggressive policy of his 
Kii'^nof father as vassal of Assyria. He failed before 
Aniis— Miletus, but captured Priene, at that time a 
seaport, but now eight miles from tlie shore. The son of 

Ardvs was Sadyattes, who pushed the war with 
Miletus with as little success as his predecessors. 
Under the next king, Alyattes (610—500 b.c.), the Lydians 
, .. threw themselves again and again upon the 

-ofAlvaltcs ® till 

(two-^oo ji.c.). city \vliich for so long had been the biilwiirk 
of Ionia, and at last the long struggle came to an end in 

iiiaTrenty ^ treaty of pcace and alliance between the two 
with .Miiwtna. combatants. The treaty was a compromise; 

the Milesians were tired of their role as sole champions of 
Hellenism, and Alyattes was compelled by the development 
of events in the far east to surrender his demand for 
the absolute submission of the powerful city. The rest of 

Doatnictioii of practically subjugated ; Colophon was 

Siiiynia. occupied, and Smyrna was obliterated as a city 

in order to give Sardis complete command of her own valley; 

thenceforth, until a new Smyrna rose two hundred yeai’s 

later, the Smyrniotes lived dispersed in villages on the 

primitive system and played no part in history. Thus the 

Lydians now had hold of the outlets to the sea 

"^iilLtora of in the valleys of the Hermus and the Maeander ; 
Asia Minor. Oay.ster was partially closed 

to them by Ephesus, which remained independent ; and even 
Ephesus was friendly, for the despot who ruled the city 
was connected by marriage with the Lydian royal house, 
§118. In the east Lydia was in contact with a great 
Ot power. For about 700 B.c. tbe Sides in the 
DyL”ty’c7«) Ijighlands east of Assyria had asserted their 
independence under Deioces, who became the 
founder of the Aledian dynasty. This independence was 
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fully wou under Phraurtes and his successor, Cyaxaivs ; for 
the Modes aud the Babylonians, the latter led by 

VT \ 1 / • t ^ ^ v 1 1 I^cdtrucli(*n 

Wauopolassar (reigned 62u-6i)5 B.c\), clestroyod Nmoveii ly 
Nineveh, the capital of Assyria (606 u.c.). In the iuiViVii'u 
paitition of the Assyrian eni[>ire, the sonth«rn 
part, from theEuphratestothe borders of Egypt, fell to Baby 
Ionia, and the new Babylonian kingdom under Nelmcadneziii 
(reigned GU1-5G2 u.c.) rose to a great piti-h of prospL'rity ; 
tiie northern part, Assyria proper and the land stretching 
north-westwards into Asia I\linor, fell to Media. warKtwion 
War ensutd between the Lydian Alyattes and "tioMeVuu 
the Median Oya.xares. For live years it dr.iggtd 
on, and in the sixth a battle between the two pow( rs was 
interrupted by an eclipse of the sun, which in fact had 
been predicted by Thales, tlie philosopher of „ ,,, 
miietus. A^itronoincrs lix tlie date of this 
eclip.so as May 28th, 585 it.c. Tlie result was a treaty lixiiig 
the river Halysas the boundary between l.ydia and Media; 
and to cement the pt ace the daughter of Alyattes was given 
in marriage to Astyages, the son of Cyaxarcs. 

§ 119, Croesus {5G0 — 54G u.c.) completed the work of his 
father Alyattes, and under him Lydia reached 
the acme of her power. The Lyd'ian conquest 
of the Greek cities was hardly a misfortune, for 
Lydia was no barbarous power, but one receptive of Greek 
civilisation ; she became llellenised even in speech, and 
the Lydian language died out completely ; she had also much 
^ g.vo Greece in return ; tl,e entire commerce of 
ijyui .1 Avith the west was carried in Greek ships 
and enriched the cities of the coast. It was 

hei policy to destioy them, but to incorporate them and 
ina e them the material basis of her power. The rich gifts 
i^nt by the first and tiie lust of the Lydian kings to the 
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shrines of Apollo at Delphi and Miletus showed that they 
sought recognition as moiubers of the Hellenic world; it 
was the same object as that for which Philip of !Macedon 
afterwards strove so strenuously. 

There wa>s no unity among the Greeks of Ionia, and 
the reduction of their cities was easily elftcted. Ephesus 
succumbed, and then the Dorian and Aeolian cities Iikewi:ie 
Conqiifsts of '^ere subjugated upon one pretext or another. 

CroesHs. Only Miletus continued to enjoy her peculiarly 
privileged position based upon the treaty made when she 
renounced her position as champion of Ionia. The 
“ barbarian ” tribes west of the Halys were conquered also ; 
only in the extreme south, on the part of the brave liigh- 
landei-s of Caria and Lycia, was there any successful resistance 
to Lydian arms. Croesus was contemplating the reduction 
of the islands fringing the coast, when he was involved 
in the vortex of eastern politics and plunged into ruin. 

§ 120. The Median kingdom had fallen in 549 B.C. 
before the onslaught of Cyrus II. the Great and his hardy 
Persians from about the head of the Persian gulf. Cyrus 

FuUoftiie hadaseeiuled the Persian throne about 559 B.C., 
of years later he had overthrown Astyages 

CjriuB. gained the sovereignty of Upper Asia. 

Tlie Medes liad degenerated during the half-century wliich 
had elapsed since their conquest of Hineveh. This has always 
been the story of eastern empires; tlie ruder but more vigorous 
race overthrow's the more civilised but more effeminate one, 
only itself in its turn to experience the same fate. 

Policy and ambition combined brought Croesus into the 
field against the victor. He went to work wisely, 
cioibuflagainstorganisiiig a great combination. Nabunaid, 
Cyi-u^. Babylon, and Amasis, king of Egypt, 

both entered into alliance with him ; even the Spartans 
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promised as.si.st:ince. The l)ol|'liic orade "uaranteed tliat 
by ciossing tlic llalys lie slioiiki <lestroy a ^rtat 
kingdom— his own was meant, so the priests 
declared after the event, but undoulitedly the 
original reference was to Persia, for the Givek.s then knew 
of none more powerful than the U.iian empire. What 
was the exact scheme we cannot teli; at any rate Grucsus 
crossed the Ualys alone in 51G u.c. In Cap[>adoei.a lie 
captured Pteiia, but encountering Cyrus he was 
compelle^l to fall back upon his eai-ital after 
battle in which both .sides claimed victory. 

The rapid pui-suit of Cyrus baliled all calculations; the 
Lydians were compelled to tight under the walls of Sanlis - 
they were utterly defeated, and in fourteen days botli the 
city and its king were in the hands of the.-., _ 
leiNians. Tlie fall of the rich and powerful 
nionareh from his pinnacle of pride into the state of a 
captive profoundly atlected the Creek imagination, and 
ga\e rise to the .stories reported by Herodotus 
of the chronologically impossible interview of 'n.cGutr 
‘ Oion and Croesus and the mii aculous rescue of 

the latter from the pyre on which he was condemned by 
liLs eonqueror to he burnt alive. ' 

C-Veek cities h,ui 

C - -f-inedfeo. 

eoiousl) Croesus. Wl.^.n the 

2" r: 17'^---. 
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Sparta for aid. The Spartaos are said to have been on 

TiicirApjxMi point of Sending troops to assist Croesus 

to Sp-aita. ^vhen news came that all was over, but they now 

contented themselves tvith the despatch of a single ship to 
Ionia witli an idle demand for Cyrus to stay his hand. 
Cyrus himself, soon after the fall of Sardis, departed into 

inner Asia to capture Babylon (538 b.c.) and to 

Cnrtnreof ^ ^ , V ' „ 

nabji..n\iy carry his arms as far as the Jaxartes, finally 
to fall in battle witli the barbarian Massagetae. 
who lived near the sea of Aral. Ilis general Harpagus 
Oonfuioi-tor little ditlicultyin reducing the Greek cities; 
Gredfsily'^ even the islands were fain to tender their 
Persia. allegiance. Bias of Prieno, one of the Seven 
Sages, advised all the lonians to abandon their homes and 
to emigrate in a body to Sardinia, an island which enjoyed 
an unmerited reputation during the sixth century B.c. as 
an El Dorado. ThLs advice of Bias was in pait a repetition 
of that given by Thales of Miletus, who had suggested 
partial surrender of autonomy by the con.stituont states of 
the Panioniuni, and the formation of a federal capital at 

Teos; but Thales was a long way in advance 
of his compatriots, in politics as in natural 
philosophy. The Pliocacans actually did on their part 

prefer to abandon their city, and sailed in their 

Immigration of * 

thL* rhomoariR long Snips to thoir kinsmen nt Alalia in Corsica ; 
.tiui lemiiB. Teians did likewise, and founded a new city, 

Abdera, on the Thracian coast. 

The Pei>ians formed the conquered country into three 
Satrapies. Ionia and all tlio western coast-land of Asia 
Satrai.iesnf I^Hiior, as far as the Pamphylians, formed the 
(OLyrn’r^.;! Satrapy ; the Lydian kingdom the second; 
loDia. these two were ruled by a single governor, whose 
«eat was at Siirdi.s. I'be third Satrapy embraced Phrygia 


Tlialog. 
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and tlio north-western territory; th,'* .scat of tho Satrap 
was Dascylium, on the Propontis. Outwardly 
tiie position of the Greeks was little changed; 
they retained municipal freedom, but pahl trii)uto, as indeed 
tliey had done to the Lydian kings; butinaddi- o.ti*iiti..n of 
tion they now had to furnish troops and ships on 
demand. The very fact that the centre of gravity 
of the empire to which they belonged lay at Susa, a three 
months' journey into inner Asia, no longer at Sardis, a few 
miles only from the sea, made a grave diflereuco in their 
position ; the Greek cities were now but fragments of a vast 
whole which was in race, speech, and religion alien to them, 
wiiereas under Croesus they were scarcely conscious of tho 
dilTerence between themselves and the Lydians. Politically, 
subjection to Per.«ia meant the establishment in tlie various 
cities of men of power who set themselves above tlie 
law— i.e., became tyrants, and looked to Persia 
for support. It was this absence of community 
of thought between the Greeks and tiieir 

Pc^^ian conquerors, and tl.is outraging of Greek political 
Ideals, that led soon to tlie Ionic revolt. 

Polycrates, the powerful tyrant of Samos, had grown still 
more powerful after the Persian conquest of 
Jonia. He dolled tho power of Persia forcS"”',^;. 
"uny years, and staved off the inevitable day 
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§ 122. Cyrus died in the midst of his conqiiests (529 b.c.). 

c»niiiTses snccoodi'd liim, and conquered 

I'gypt hy bis victory over Psammetichus III. at 
Peliisium, on the eastern arm of the Kile 
(525 B.C.). The Gre ek cities of Asia and tlie Phoenicians 
provided a fleet which gave Persia the command of the .sea, 
and allowed her to reduce Cyprus and the African cities, 
Cyrene and Barca. Thu.s, in the twenty years since the 
fall of Croesus, at least one-third of tlie area inhabited by 
Greeks had come under tlje sway of Persia ; and tho 
impulse of expansion was as yet far from being exhausted. 

Cyrus had left a second .son, whose name was Baides oi* 
Bnicrdis. Befoi-o starting for Egypt, Camhyses caused Jiim 
to be murdered in order to avoid possible rivalry ; but the 
long ab.sence of Cambyses in Egypt paved tlio way for 
trouble in Persia. Tbe story is told by Darius biniself in 

IQS 
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the gi-eafc inscription in the rock of Deljistun, near (lie 

source of tlie Ohoaspes, liow the “ lie was groat in the 

land,” and tlie dead liardes was personated by 'ii,e 

tlie jMagian Gaumates, and Caudwses, despair- 

ing of liis throne, died by his own Ijand in Syria. Tlio 

Magian usurper was slain by Darius, sou of f,f 

Jfystaspes, and six companions, Darius 

cecded to the throne, and married Atossa, daughter of Cyrus 

and widow of her brother Gamljyses (521 n.c.). 

§ 123. tor five years Darius was busy eru.sbing revolts in 
all parts of the empire. He also organi-sed the administra- 
tion of his vast realm, dividin'g it into twenty governments 
(Satrapies). Pei-sia had thus by the end of tlio 
sixth century ii.c. destroyed the old empires— 

Media, Babylonia, Lydia, and Kgypt, and ex- 
ten.Ieil from the Aegean to the confines of India— the 
greatest empire the world had yet seen; in fact, the only 
empire then existing. The most fruitful section of the 
nown world, the plains of the Kuphrates and the Nile 
valley, were liei^, together with the wealthiest cities and 
centres of maritime trade, the groat mercantile towns of 
Minor and Piioenicia. Above all, these vast resources 
ere in the hands of a single ruler; however dearly 
purchased, the unity and effectiveness gained 
•y the developed autocracy of iL.rius g.wo 
ersia an immense advantage in carrying out the remainder 

W, I 'r seatos 

an,l'’.li,t to Persian unity 

linueK • ” •’"'P'”'''’ "'® 'll Crcece an ajiiiarently 

"I'eK-ss d,a,„non an.l conlliet of intoreate; but 

a'S f 

hut anarchy, 

to U boaUl,y iK^licical individuality wbicb had it. roots 
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in the frcerlom whicli was the prize of the struggle. The 
moral superiority of the free Greek warrior facing con- 
scripts diiven into battle by the whips of their oOicers was 
great. Even in point of equipment the advantage lay also 
with the Greek. The Persian and Median bowmen were 
only in sorry case when faced in the nigged land of Greece 
by her spear-armed metal-clad lioplites. 

§ 124. The Scythian expedition of Darius put off the 
p.iriiia'a moment of conflict. Its date must be about 513 
ExfJ.VSm or 512 n.c. According to Herodotus, he ordered 
(612 B.c.) ^ gj^ liundred ships, furnished by the 

Ionian, Aeolian, and Ifellespontine Greek.s and the tyrants 
who governed their cities, to sail up the Danube and bridge 
the river. Tlie king with the land forces crossed the 
Bosporus by a floating bridge built by the Samian engineer 
Mandrocles. He marcbed tlirough Thrace, reducing the 
(ribe.s in bis path ; the Getae alone made serious resistance. 
Then he cro.ssed the Danube and plunged into Scytliia. The 
original design was to lireak down the bridge and to com- 
bine the naval forces with the land army for the advance 
into Scytliia, but Coes, tyrant of Mytilene, suggested that 

the Greeks in the sliins should be left in charge 

Tho Bridjrc of ^ ^ . • i j. i 

ijimts over the of the bridge of boats, with instructions to watcli 

it for sixty days. The lapse of time was to be 
estimated by ineuns of a knotted cord, one knot of wiiich 
was to be untied daily ! At the end of sixty days tlie ships 
were to depart. The time fixed had already elapsed when 
the Greeks heard from a detachment of the Scythians that 
Darius was in full retreat for the bridge, and tliey wore 
urged to secure tlie total de.struction of tho Persian king 
„ , , and his ho.st by breaking down tho bridge, 

iiistiiioos. Hereupon INliltiades, son of Ciuioii, the despot oi 
the Thracian Chersonese, concurred with the Scythians, but 
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Ilistineusof Miletus reminded tlio other tyniiiis tli;it (lie 
(iestruction of the Pei-siaiis would involve tlieir own down- 
fall, and so Darius was saved. Wliat he liad done in 
Scythia except vainly pursue the ever-rotroaf in" nomads, 
and try to huild eight forts on the river Oarus somewhere 

east of the Don, which were, however, left unfiid>Iit>d, we 
are not told. 

I he account given of the Scythian invasion, in fact, “con- 
sists of a mixture of phvMcal impossibilities, of 
inconsistencies and absurdities, which make tl.e 
whole affair doubtful in the highest dogreo.”* 

It also contradicts the account of the geography of Scythia 
gi\en h) Herodotus himself, as it completely ignores the 
great nversof southern Russia between the Danube and the 
hat was the motive of the expedition ? „ p., 
as it mere aimless conquest entered upon in oi.jec?-''’ 

■, ° geograpliieal knowledge sufficient to disclose 

ol. tn VTr ■* "...lertakon i„ 

to cslabhsli a mining settlement in the gold-1, e.aiin.. 

'/w!? 

«'•! It IS clearly absurd to say that the object was the 
tlm'’srthe ‘ ‘'"7’'®'“'" 01 bin, etc., on 

r at ! Sea, the only 

I rro ns?" -“-‘ of 

1 r; ' •“ "> 

all-thc T -'O'' tho Dan., bo 

''•■'is ;l :trti" 

ll'«Pon,fi is cn. .7 n ‘-'■o ’"-‘''go of “‘o 

of tlie de.snot ^ i 7*’"''"^' ' '^'' “^fo'y of the debate 

<le.spots at the Dannhe was probably fabricated 

Macau, Umdotus, iv.-vi., vol. ii. p. 43. 
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in the intere.sts of IMiltindes when he was tried for 
“tyranny” at Athens in 493 b.c. Tlie truth would seem 
to be that the expedition was an item in the programme of 
conquest, and that its aim was the reduction of Thrace (tlie 
conquest of wliich was necessary for the secuiity of Asia 
Minor), the entire tract between the Danube on the north 
and the Stryinon on the west. Tliis and more was actually 
accomplished. If the Danube really was crossed, the 
-ttie Security of object was to guarantee the security of the pro- 
scju.im” vinces about to be added to the empire from the 
imwuis. incursions of the nomads, just as Caesar crossed 
the Bhine in 55 b.c. in order to inspire the Germans 


with respect for the Homans. 

§ 125. In tlie absence of their despots, Clialcedon and 
Byzantium revolted, and Perinthns, Abydos, and other 

Greek towns also renounced their allegiance to 
iDTLnic©* Persia. Mej^abazus %vas left by Davius in 


Thrace with eighty thousand men to complete the conquest, 
and to reduce the rebels. Mrgahazus even received the 
Ot of Amyntas, king of Macedon, 

Hifcedouia. Strymon, and thus extended the 

Pfi-sian “ sphere of influence ” in the direction of Thessaly. 
Tiie importance of these operations lay in the fact that they 
seemed for the Pci*sians the command of the easy const road 


through Thrace to the Strymon. It was in connection with 
the subjugation of this region that Ilistiaeus, the tyrant of 
. Miletus, was put in possession of Myrc.nns, on 
MyninuH. lowcr Stryiiioii, near Mount Pungaeus. 

timber and gold-mines of that mountain, togetlier with the 
fact that the [ilace commanded the pas.sage of the Strymon, 
made this a point of the utmost strategic value. The founda- 
tion of Amphipolis here by the Athenians in after years, at 
the cost of much blood and treasure, illustrates the extreme 
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injportance of tlie place. Ilistiaeiis iticurrotl tlie suspicions 
of jMegabazus by his fort ilicat ions, and ho was consoquenlly 
recalled by Darius, who took him up to Susa, pretending 
that lie could not endure to be deprived of Ids coinpaiiv. 

Aristagoras, .son-in-law of llistiaens. (inis liecaine despot of 
Miletus. 

§ 126. \\ hat space of lime elapsed between the Scythian 
expedition and the next imiwrtant event is,, . 
unknown. That event was tlie Persian attempt 
upon the island of Naxos. Naxos is tlie iarge^t of the 
('yclades; slie was now in great prosperity, with a largo 
fleet, which liad enabled her to acquire some sort of 
supremacy over the neighbouring islands. Tlie conquest 
of this island would pave the way for an advance to Euboea 
and the mainland, and thus expedite the scheme of conquest 
which was being slowly realised along the land route. A 
favourable opportunity also presented itself, as certain of 
t ie wealthy Naxian oligarchs, expelled by a rising of the 
democratic party (about 501 n.c.), sought refuge in Miletus. 
Aitapluoncs (Ai-t.iplienics), lialf-biotbei- of Dai-i.is, was 
tbo.<.f„,e o«lere,l. as Sat.ap of western Asia, to raise a fleet 
of two luiiulred ships from the Greek cities. Tlie Heet was 
puler the command of Megabates, cousin of the king • a 
lurge force of Per.siaiis and allies was embarked 
for the enterprise. We are told that Aristagoras 
was in joint command, and a quarrel arose 

hLcl o d!" -T r' f-' - 

<Ji.sciphne. In order to have his revenire on 

A.Lstag„ras the Persian .secrelly warned the 
oxiaiis. Iho rcesult was that after a four 

•■erunrto lolt^ '0 
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It is hardly likely that a high-born Persian should have 
turned traitor to his country in order to gain an advantage 
in a petty quarrel with a miserable Greek ! Megabates is 
in fact found afterwards in positions of trust. Herodotus, 
however, professes to know the secret springs of action of 
all the parties. Aristagoras was afraid of being called 
upon to pay the expenses of the expedition, and of being 
expelled from his tyranny. Yet the first thing he doe.s 
after resolving to rai.se Ionia in revolt to free himself 
from his dilliculties is to lay down his power! He was 

iMsti.aciis iiui resolution by the arrival of a 

slave sent from Susa by Histiaeus with the 
strange request that his head should be shaved 
by Aristagoras. Tattooed on the fellow’s skull was a 
laconic message from Histiaeus, “ Revolt." The revolt 
liad its origin in causes lying much deeper than this. 
There was a widespread spirit of discontent abroad among 
the Greeks of Asia jMinor. The failure at Naxos was a 
blow to Persian prestige. TJie moment was favourable, for 
all the contingents of the states w'ere assembled, and much 
valuable time was thus gained. 

§ 127. The various despots witli the fleet, being all 

Tbe Ionic Per.sian nominees, were seized and handed over 
Revolt. their cities, but only Coes of Mytileno 

experienced the vengeance of his countrymen. Thus in 
the autumn of 499 n.c. the standard of revolt was raised. 


Aristagoras passed at once into Greece, seeking the support 
first of Sparta. He took with him a tablet of bronze, on 
which was engraved a map of the world, “ with all the sen 
and all the rivoi’s," and pointed out Susa to the Spartan 
king, Cleometies, as tlie prize of intervention. On bearing 
that Susa lay a tlirce months’ march from tlic sea, 
Cleomenes would have nothing to do with the matter. 
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Then ArisUigoras offered him money, beginiiiug witii ten 
talent^:, and increasing las oiTer to fifty 
talents, wliereupon tlie eight-year-old dangliter Ar!-'f.i,'..r.n 
of Cleoiuenes, Gorge, afterwards the wife of 
Leonidas, gained inuuortality and saved lier fatlier’s iionour 
hy the exclamation : “Fatiier, if you do not go away, the 
stranger will do you harm!'' So .\ristagoras was hallled. 
Ihe truth was that Sparta had too mucli on hand to 
inteifero. As to the distanoo of Susa from the sea, that 
was nothing to the point, as the overtures of Aristagoras 
concerned only the liberation of the Asiatic Greeks, not the 
overthrow of Persia. The iifty talents were, of coui-so, not 
a private bribe, but a war subsidy which Aristagoras was 
empowered by the confederate Council in Ionia to offer. 

.Ihe Milesian had a better reception at Athens : it was 
easier, says Herodotus, to deceive tliirtv i . 
thousand Atlieiuaus than a singlo Spartau ! Athene. 
This is because he takes the view that the interference 
of Athens was a “colossal blunder." Athens w:is wise, 
however, to grant the desired assistance, as her exiled 
tyrant Hippias was living at Sigeinm under Persian 
protection; Artaphrencs had even formally requested tho 
Athenians to take him back, on pain of the kind’s 
displeasure. Accordingly twenty ships, nearly half the 
lleet, were sent out under Melauthius in the . 
spring of 198 n.c. ; tho Erctrians also sent live. 

“These ships proved to bo the beginning of evils for the 
Hellenes and the Barbarians." 

§ 128. course of events is obscure. Apparently tbe 
eon,b.nod fleets sailed southwards, and gained a victory off 
ampbjha : it was of great moment to close the Aegean to 

I Ito Persians were 

tesieging Miletus. Tho Atl.enians and Eretriaus landed 
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at Epliesiis, and niarche<l np the Cayster valley, and then 
across Mount I'niolus on Sardis j their object was to compel 
the Persians to raise the siege of Miletus in order to protect 
the capital of the Satrapy'. Artaplirenes took refuge in its 
Sack of Siirdis f’itadcl, luu the lower town was reduced to ashes. 

008 r.c.). Qji (Pp a[)pioach of the Persians from Miletus, 
the allies retired, ljut suffered some loss at Ephesus. The 
blow cannot have been severe, a.s the revolt was not 
checked, but spi-ead from Byzantium to Cyprus. - In the 
spring of 497 B.c. the Carians joined the movement, buttlie 
Dorian cities seem to have stood aloof. Athens did no 
more ; probably she had good grounds for her inaction in 
the attitude of Acgina j but her true interest lay in 
vigorous support of the rising. The news of the burning 
of Sardis threw Darius into a great rage ; so ran the 


Tbc Athenians stoiy. He seized his bow and shot 

ami Uarms. arrow high in the air, crying : “God grant 

me to take vengeance upon the Athenians!”; thrice each 
diiy at dinner an attendant was charged to call out : “ Sire, 
remember the Athenians! ” 

§ 129, Histiaens was sent down to the const to quell the 
iJistinensat I’^-’hollioii, According to Herodotus he had 
Sardis. fomented it himself in order to secure his 
return. Artapiuvnes put tho matter in a nutshell. “It 
was you,” he said to Histiaeus, “ who madt; this shoe, and 
Aristagoras put it on.” We are told too little, and that 
little is too untru.stworthy, to enable us to say what ho 
leally did, and what his plans were. At any rate, the 
Persians suspected him of tieachery, and the Milesians 
were equally unwilling to have anything to do with him ; so, 
having obtained eight ship.s from Lesbos, he turned pirate, 
infesting tho Bosporus, Finally', after the fall of Miletus, 
he was surprised by the Per.-iaiis near Alai nons in i^Iysia, 
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In Cyirnis. 


§ 130.1 

crucified, and Ins head sent up to Darius, wlio ordered it 
to be honourably buried, as the head of one of 

• > 1 • Fatci'f 

rersias benelactors. Aristngoras had deserted anil 

the Ionian cause even before the arrival of 
Ilistiaeus; lie liad gone to Myrvinns, and before long 
perished ingloriously at (he hands of the Edonians of Thrace. 

§ 130. Tlie plan of the Persians wa.s the organisation of 
three columns, to act respectively in the north, .... .. 

. . : 1 he Revolt 

in Ionia, and in Cana. TlieCarians were twice 'nCana. 
badly defeated, but did not lose heart, and in a third battle 
(mar Pedasus) annihilated the invadei-s. In 497 B.c. the 

cause experienced a great l^low, which in fact proved fatal 

the loss of Cyprus. The Ionian licet indeed proved victorious 
at sea, but on land treachery gave tlie victory to the 
lei’sians, and tlie fleet was compelled to 
withdraw. The Aegean was thus opened 
to the king’s ships. Py 494 b.c. the Persian land armies 
clased round Miletus, and six hundred vessels, Phoenician, 
Pg)ptian, Gilician, and Cypriote, came northwards to co- 
operate. At the last meeting of the Panioniiim at Mycale 
the representatives of the Ionian states decided to stake all 
'ipon a naval engagement. The headquarters of their fleet 
tlie little island of Lade, now a mound in the 
plain two miles west of the site of Miletus; the 
otal number of ships is given as 353. We are also 

OKI that the lonians might have conquered if tliey had 
>een wilhng to listen to the advice of Dionysius, the 
1 hocaean captain, who wore out the bodies and tempers 
of the patriots by his mania for drill and naval 
manoeuvres. The defeat of the Greeks in the 
groat battle was due largely to the disproportion 
m numbei-s, but most largely to the desertion 

ory-mne out of the sixty Samian ships and of the 

A* u. 

12 


■ TAP OOLLEQ-K LUiKAal, 
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entire L'slnan contingent, seventy strong; these formed 
the wing towards the open sea, and their desertion 
.allowed the Persian vessels to surround the weaker fleet, 
'riio Chians and the Phocaeans fought nobly. This was 
the only naval tight in wliich Persians defeated Hellenes 
(494 n.C.). The j)atriot fleet being defeated, the doom of 
Miletus was sealed, but she held out to the bitter end; 

c.ii.hircof were sold into slavery by the 

Miletus, enraged victors. Thus l^Iiletus atoned for a 
certain selfishness and aloofness which had characterised 
her policy in connection with I^ydia and the first Persian 
conf|uest. Thenoefortli Samos was the leading Greek state 
in the east of the Aegean, and none of the mainland towns 
lifted up their heads again. Phrynichus, an Athenian 
tragic poet, made the fate of l^Iiletus the theme of a 
drama, called The Capture of Afiletus] but tl»e 
Athenians fined him one thousand drachmae for so 
vividly bringing borne to them the blow which had fallen 
upon Hellas. 

§ 131. The revolt in Asia Minor had entailed the los.s 
of tlie Persian conijuests in Europe. These were now 
again reduced — the towns on the straits and the Pro- 
pontis by the Phoenician fleet. Miltiadcs, tyrant of the 
Chei’soiiese, who had not aided Persia, but on the contrary 
seized the islands of Lemnos and Imbros, had to flee, and 
Miitiadca ii«'iirowl 3 ' escaping capture, reached Athens — to 
Captures \nii the battle of Mar.atbon three years after- 
Imbros. wartls. Ill the spring of 492 b.c. Mardonuis, 
tho king’s son-in-law, son of Gobiyas (one of the seven con- 

Exiiodition of ^o^^hist the false Smerdis) was appointed 

Mjirdonni!*. coinriiaiider-in-chiei to reconquer Thrace and 

re-establish Persian influence in Macedonia. He seized 
Mie valuable island of Thasos. Athenian vanity, combined 
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with the experience of Inter years, suggested tliat the reil 
object of the operntions of Mnrdonius was the long-delayed 
conquest of the two offending cities, Athens and Erclria, 
by an advance by land through iSIacedonia and Tlve.ssaly. 
The end of his operations was marked by a mi.'fortuno, for 
his fleet suffered severely in a storm when rounding Mount 
Athos at the extremity of the peninsula of Acte in the 
Chalcidice; caught on a lee shore by a strong north-easter, 
three hundred vessels are said to have perished. Mardonius 
himself was also wounded in a night attack by the 
Thracian Biygi ; but tliey pni.l for their 
temerity with the loss of their freedom. ofThi^icc. 
Altogether Mardonius displayed his fitness for the work 
to which he was called in the inte rests of the empire. 
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§ 132. The connection of Atlien.s and Eretria with the 
Ionic revolt attracted the att(‘ntion of the Ptmans to 

Pereiannd Proper. Pci*hap.s if that intervention 

Greece proi)er. taken place Greece iniglit have been 

spared the wars witii Persia. More probably tlie conflict 
was bonnd to come sooner or later, for a conquering power 
sets no limits to if.s conquests, but is urged by siicce.ss to 
advance ever farther afield by what seem imperative 
necessities. Ii)ven though we could say with certainty that 
the Persians would not have invaded Greece but for the 
burning of Sardis, Athens would still have been riglit in 
what she did, for nations owe duties to tliemsclves which 
lead at times to actions that from the point of view of 
material intere.sts are unwise. It was just the shrinking 
from the champion.'^hip of Hellenism whicli caused Sparta 
all tlirough her hi.story to fall short of true greatnes.s. 


§ 133.J EXPEDITION OF DATIS AND AUTAPHERNES. 
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Tile piesence of Ilippias at tlie Pei’sian court was a preat 
advantage to the Persians, as lie knew all about 
Athens and Attica ; one thing only, and that of olj-'iVrIun 
prime importance, he did not know— the change 
in tlie spirit of the Athenians in consequence of their 
recovered freedom; if he had returned to Athens lie would 
not have known the people, for twenty years of freedom 
under deraocratical institutions which, while free of the 
undue prominence of wealth and birth, had not yet 
degenerated into mob rule, had wrought a wonderful 
revolution in the temper of the Athenians. 

§ 133. An expedition was planned against Eretria and 
Athens whicli should move straight across the Aegean. 
In order to test the feelings of the Greeks, and to give tlie 
expedition an air of formal correctness, hei-alds were first 
sent across to demand earth and water, the tokens of sub- 
mission ; practically all the i.slands, and many of tlie cities 
0 the mainland, did what was required, but the Athenians 
nevv tlie messengers into the barathrum (a deep pit near 
he Acropolis, into which criminals were thrown), and the 
f^partans threw those sent to them into a well, bidding 
hem take earth and water for themselves; so at any rate 

tliey boasted. The “ medism " or .submission of .Z 

ogina was of serious moment, nnd the A'iil 
‘ partans intervened at the request of the Atlionians. 
he Persian armament, numbering six hundred ships, 

elw orr " M ArtaphernL 

nephew of Darius; witli them was Hippias, 

now an old man. Thr. j .. . I'ersian Exi-o- 


■ os , on their way tl.e Persians conquered 

axes and at Delos, but did no harm there. From 

wi red "r ''•tich city 

>00 , then the fleet passed i.p the channel to 
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Kretrin, Eretria held out for six days, and then was 
Capiureof l^^traycd by the oligarchs; the Eretrians were 


■a; 


etna, enslaved, and their temples burnt. Under the 


guidance of Hippias, who remembered what his father had 

done, the Persian fleet crossed to the bay of 

The Persiana ,,1 /. 1 1 • i_i j? 

Limiiat Marathon, for there was a plain suitable tor 
cavalry operations, and besides, a direct road 
ran from the plain to Athens. 

§ 134. Apparently the Athenians made no move until 
they learnt exactly where the Persians had landed ; probably 
they had expected that the invaders would attack them 
from Phalerum. They now sent off to Sparta a courier, 
Philippides (or Pheidippides), asking for speedy assistance. 
As Piiilippldcs hioasted the steeps of Mount Parthenium 

Phiiipi-ides i^bovc Tegca, dazed with fatigue and heat (for 
thS ' August), his heart lieavy with tlie 

Siiaruins. tbouglit of the danger which menaced his 

city and the temples of his gods, it seemed to him that he 
heard Pan’s voice calling to him with assurance of succour 
and gentle reproof for the Atlienians’ neglect of his 
worship. When the peril was over the woiship of Pan 
was revived, and he had a cave dedicated to him on the 
northern side of the Acropolis of Athens. Philippides was 
ill Sparta on the second day after leaving Athens; the 
distance between Athens and Sparta by road is not less 
than 140 miles. Tlie Spartans were withlield by religious 
reasons from moving until it should be full moon. 

§ 135. Meantime in Athens the momentous decision had 
been made to march fortli to l\Iarathon. The chief 

Caiiiiiiacboi WHS iu the hands of the Polemarch 

Poieniarcb. Arcliou, Callimachus ; his Council of War was 

composed of the ton generals commanding the tribal 
levies ; of these the foremost in repute and experience was 
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§ 136 .] 


Miltiades, the late ruler of the Chersojiesse. The legtuids 
which gathered so thickly and so soon around tlie hal'le 
glorified Miltiades at the expense of his ^ 

colleagues, and to him was ascril)ed all the 
wisdom with which matters were managed at this fateful time. 

§ 136. The battlefield is a quadrangtilar plain, twenty- 
five miles north-east of Athens, about five miles lo'ng, 
and two in width, lying open to the sea To,>oprapiiy 
to the south-east. The coast-line sweeps round 
in a curve from south to north-east, ending in a 


recess 

Tail") 


formed by the sharp spur of Cynosura (“ Dog’s 
projecting southwards. The plain is dividid into 


two nearly ecpial portions by a ravine and watercourse 


(the Charwlra) llowdng south-east from the 

11 ^ • 'ILoChankh’.u 

Nniley oi Marathon; its northeru end is 


occupied by a groat marsh; a much smaller tract of 
uiarslj-land almost fills up the space between the sea and 
the mountains at the .soutliern extremity of the plain. 
Ihree cliief roads debouch upon the plain: (1) the main 
road from Athens, passing between Mount 
llymettus and Mount BriUssus (Pentelicns), 
which, turning due north on reaching tlie 
coast, enters the plain at its southern end, between the 
mountains and the lesser mai-sh ; this route is tliat by w'Licli 
Peisistratus had advanced on Athens fifty yeai-s before ; 
(2) a path down the valley in which lies the modern 
vill.ige of 1 r«7id, in tlie south-western corner of tlio plain ; by 
the \ale of Avlona this patli communicates with the westcin 
road fiom Athens; (3) the road which follows the course of 
tlie stream (lowing down the valley of Alarathona- the 
two last-mentioned roads unite beliind the hill of Kolroni, 
and run southwards tlirongh Cepliisia to Athens. 

Tho Athenians, about nine thouMiud strong, took post in 
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a precinct of Heracles in the valley of Avlona\ here they 
were joined by the full muster of tlie Boeotian town of 

Position of the OHO thousand Strong. The choice of 

Atbenians. admirable position was a strategic victory, 

for the Persians, encamped in the plain on the northern 
side of the ravine, were unable to take either the western 
or the southern road to Athens without, exposing them- 
selves to a flank attack, while the Athenians in the narrow 
valley were hardly assailable. If the Persians delayed in 
the hope that treason might work for them in Athens, 
there was a danger of the arrival of the reinforcements 
from Sparta before their plans wore matured. The story 
that the delay of some days which actually ensued was due 
^ ^ to Miltiacles, who waited until his own day of 

btorj .ibdut 

the Delay; command came round, although bis colleagues 

it£ PalMty. , , , ® j 

had all surrendered their right of command 
to him, is false, as this rotation of command was not 
introduced until a later date; further, the Athenian attack 
depended entirely upon the movements of the Pei'sians. 

§ 137. Tli 0 Persians at last determined to move south- 
wards upon Athens. All the cavalry and the greater part of 

Persian Pre- infantry were embarked ; the rest prepared 
luireto March, tomove in column through the plain for the road 

which leaves it at its southein end. If the Persians acted 
in accordance with the elementary principles of tactics, 
they would have a separate covering force on the right flank 
of their column. The Athenians were now compelled to 
take the offensive. In order to prevent their line being 
surrounded on one or both wings, the Tribes in the centre 
were drawn up in fewer ranks than usual in order to 

Athenian ©xteiid thc centre ; those on the wings were 
DifiiK.sitioDB. depth of formation and relatively 

stronger than the centre. Callimachus led the right wing; 
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§ 137 .] 


the Plataeans were posted on the left. As tlie Gieeks drew 
near the enemy tliey were met by a hail of arrows, and 
charged through it at a run ; this charge at the double 
duiing the last two or three hundred yards was afterwards 
magnified until it became a run over the eiglit furlongs wliich 
had separated the armies. M'hat had been anticipated took 



Tooib of the Atheuiaas. 

H. llerncloion— AtheniaD Caujp. 

C. Tersiau (iuup. 

The Battle op Marathon. 


Jace ; tl.e Athenian centre was brok n, but the , rings 
VIC onous, and then closed inwards upon the Persian 
centre, so that it in turn was routed. The fight- 

cohintn covering force; tlie marching 

colunm and the stream of fugitives were taken up by the 
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vessels as tlie battle proceeded, so that it was only the 
last seven vessels that fell into the hands of the victors. 
The Athenian loss was small, 192 dead ; of the Persians 
Los-^on number slain is returned at about 6,400. 

nothsuiffi. brave Poleuuarch Callimachus fell, as did 
Cyncgeiriis, the brother of Aeschylus, the tragedian. 

§ 138. When the Persians were already in their ships, a 
strange thing was observed. On the summit of Pentelicus 
there Hashed a bright shield. What did the signal mean, 
and who made it? These questions have never been 
answered. The current opinion was that it was the work of 
Bioryof Alcmaeoiiidae, wlio wished to betray Atliens. 

thosiiieM. .,,jy tbe made olf southwards, 

rounding Cape Sunium. The Athenians immediately 
iiiaivhed back to Athens and took post on the higli flank of 
.Mount Lycabettus, near the shrine of Heracles, in Cynos- 
arge.s, whence tlioy had a clear view of the bay of Phalcriun 
with the hastile fleet riding there. Piobably it was tlie oppor- 
tune an ival of two thousand Lacedaemonians that stayed the 


Persians from hazarding a second battle. Soon the baffled 
invaders departed for Asia. The Lacedaemonians had made 

good speed on their march, for they were in 

Belurn of tlio . ‘ , , . , , r. . • cs j. 

I’ersinnsto Attica Oil the third day after leaving oparta , 

though then w’eie just too late for the battle, 

they went out to Marathon to view the bodies of the slain, 

Anivai of tiio praising the Athenians 

Si'artad.s. tlicy liad done. The Athenians 

buried their desid on the field of honour, for from the first 
the men who had faced tlie Persians were regarded as in 


some sort difl’erent from otheis; in the south of 
Die boioi ‘ ^ 

if Maiatbon. plain the tumulus or Soros still stands, sadly 
hacked now by the modern e.xcavators who have probed it 


to find the aslies ainl funeral urns of the Mariithoiiomachi. 
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§ 140 .] 


§ 139. I^Iamthon is one of the dtcLsive b.'Utles of tlie 
world ; such it must ever remain, though moJern criticism 
reduce it to comparatively insignilicant dimensions in re.sj'cct 
of the numbers engaged and the slaughter made. It is 
true that from a certain point of view it is entitled to 
no higher rank than the battle of Salamis, 
of Plataea, of Thermopylae ; but its superior 
importance lies in its significance for the Athenians them- 
selves. They rightly felt that it marked an epoch ; but for 
Marathon there would not have been that series of victories 
which made glorious the story of the later invasion. The 
prestige won at Marathon lifted Athens to a great place 
among the Greek states ; but only her citizens 
could realise the self-respect, .scif-coufidence, and 
boundless energy to which it had given sudden birth. 

§ 140. Well was it for Athens that the hands of her 
enemies, the Aeginetans, had been tied during the short 
contest with the Persians. Hostility between the two cities 
dated from about 506 b.c. As Aegina was the Athens and 
strongest naval power of the time, a com- 
hination of her fleet with that of Persia would have soon 


sealed the doom of Atliens. That such combination was 
very probable was shown by the fact that Aegina had 
tendeied the tokens of submission demanded by the Great 
King in 491 b.c. Athens, as a member of the Peloponnesian 
League, like Aegina herself, had appealed to‘ Sparta to check 
the medism of the powerful Lsland, and Cleomenes, one of 
the Spartan kings, had seized ten of the chief Aeginetans ns 
'ostages and deposited them with the Athenians. In this 
^ hod been secretly opposed by his colleague 
emaratus. Cleomenes therefore plotted with 
^tychides, the next heir of the Enrjpontid 

e, to which Hemaratus belonged, to ruin Demaratus by 
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impugning his legitimacy. The Pythian priestess was also 
suborned to declare that Demnratus was not his reputed 
father’s son, so that lie was compelled to abdicate, and to 
betake himself to that place of refuge for broken princes, 

the Pei*sian court. At last the intrigues of 

ficpoiiiion of ° 

Doiuaratns by Cleomencs camc to light, and lie fled to Thessaly ; 

then returning to Arcadia he began to effect 
a combination of the Arcadians against Sparta, so that the 
Spai’tans were fain to recall him. After that, according to 
the story, he went out of his mind and was placed in irons. 

Fated having compelled his warder, or Helot, by 

cieoii-enes. threats to give him his knife, he “cut himself 

into strips,” and so died (about 489 b.c.). 

§ 141. C'leomenes had in him the makings of a great 
man ; but the constitution of Sparta was admirably 
adapted for the stunting and thwarting of such spirits as 
his. Throughout his life his abilities and ambitions were 
tlieckod by the opposition of his colleague Deinaratus or 

Sjifiru uii.ier Pphors. For thirty years (520 — 489 b.c.) 

fiooiiioncs. jijg hitjtory of Sparta was but the history of 

Olcomenes. He it was who three times invaded Attica, 
who pulled down and set up rulers at Athens and Sparta 
at his pleasure, who set Athens and Boeotia at variance, 
who iir.st ventured to urge Sparta outside the narrow 
bounds of Peloponnesian politics in the expedition (524 B.c.) 
which had for its aim the shattering of tlie maritime power 
of Polycrates of Samos. The reason why the Spartans and 
Cleomenes had i-efused to accept the invitation of Aristagoras 
lay in the relations of Sparta to Argos. For Argos 
was recovering from her defeat of half a century before, 

Hisrcfaitof ^ fresh war between Argos and Sparta 

Argos (41'0 B.c.) „ o„iy ^ matter of opportunity. Conse- 
quently, perhaps in 490 b.c., Cleomenes invaded Argolis, 
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§ H2.] 


and near Tiryns won a victory which niainud Argos for 
twenty years. 

§ 142. The end of tlie man whose name is for ever 

associated with the victory at iMarathon was iniserahle. 

% 

He was put in command of an expedition jjiltia.ics 
against the island of I^aios. The alYair is 
mysterious, as we are told that Miltiades deceived the 
people, obtaining the fleet by great promises and using it 
to gratify private resentment. Probably the Athenians, 
instigated by ^liltiades, were adopting a programme of 
conquest in the Aegean as a measure of precaution against 
Persia; the surrender of the islands to tlie Pei'sians served 
as a pretext for hostilities. The expedition was a failure, 
and after a siege of twenty-six days Miltiades was obliged 
to return, severely wounded. According to Greek ideas 
Jliltiades, as the author of a policy which had proved a 
costly failure, was alvne hound to pay the penalty. He 
was impeached on a charge of deceiving the people, the 
penalty demanded being death. Ilis chief accuser was 
Xantliippus, husband of Aguiisto, niece of Cleisthencs, 
belonging thewfore to tlio Alcmaeonidae. Miltiades was 
lined 6fty talents, but ho died before it was ,,, p , 
l>«uu; nis son Cimon afterwards paid the fine. 

Evidently party hatred was at the bottom of the affair. 
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§ 143. Of the liistoi'y of the years intervening between 
w.ir between battle of Mnratlion and that of Salnmis we 
^ have only a very scanty record ; they were 

ueiiewo»i. years of crucial importance for Athens and 
the world. Tho interval was partly filled by a recrnde.scencc 
of the chronic strife bettveen Athens and Aegina. Some 
time after the battle of ]\rarathon and the death of 
(Jleomenes, there w’as a change in Spartan policy, and 
tlie Aeginetans tried to obtain the restoration of their 
hostages. King Leotychide.s asked the Athenians to 
restore them, but they refused. The Aeginetans, how- 
ever, seized the sacred mi.«sion-ship ($eiopi^) taking some 
of the cliief men of Athens to a festival hold periodically in 
honour of Po.scidon at Sunium. This restortd the balance. 
Probal)ly there was an exchange of prisoners. Next the 
Athenians arranged with one Nicodromus, an Aeginetan, to 
appear with their fleet in support of a democratic coup 
dHat. Nicodromus and the |X)pulace duly did their part; 
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but the Athenians arrived a day too late, as they had 
bad to buy twenty vessels from the Corinthians 

« T , . , ♦ Democnitic 

in order to raise their fleet to seventy, and thus toui>diuui<t 
enable it to cope with that of Aegina. Seven 

hundred of the democrats were executed by the victorious 

* 

oligarchs, in spite of the fact that some took sanctuary at 
the temples. Nicodromus made good his escape 
to Athens. When the Athenians at last 
arrived, they defeated the Aeginetans at sea, and began 
the siege of the town ; but one thousand Argive voliint*, eis 
under Kurybates came to the assistance of the Aeirinetans, 
and the Athenians were driven in rout to their ship.s, and 
were even defeated at .sea. 

§ 144. The war with Aegina, waged upon the whole 
unsuccessfully by Athens, led to what was 
virtually a revolution. With the disgrace ollnSat 
and death of lliltiades in 489 B.c. the party ^****^“‘*- 
of the Alcmaeonidae, in the pei-son of Xanthippus, was 
triumphant, but its triumph was short-lived. In 487 b.c. 
a new political weapon came into use— the Ostracism, 
i he institution of ostracism is ascribed to Cleistbene.s, but 
It was probably first established after the battle of 
ilarathon. The regulations concerning it were that in 
the sixth Prytany in each year the Assembly voted as 
to whetiier ostracism should be used or not in that year ; 
I le vote was in the affirmative, then in the ei-dith 
i-ytanythe people voted, each man writing upon a °pot- 
M*erd (otTTpaKor) the name of any one whom he wished to 

removed from the state as dangerous. The voting was 
va id unless at least six thousand took part in it; the 

wrr occurred on the greatest number of sherds 

act confiscated, nor did any other ill consequence follow ; 
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he still remained an Athenian citizen, and had liberty of 
retiu’ii at the expiration of the period of exile. 

§ 145. The first Athenian banished by ostracism was 
Hipparchus, son of Charmus, a man nearly 

Ostracism of — . , ,, -vt j /4 0i* 

related to the Peisistratidao. Next year ( lou 
(ISO B.C.). g ^ ostracism removed Megacles, son of 

Hippocrates, and nephew of Cleisthenes. As Megacles was 
of course an Alcmaeouid, hi.s ostracism shows that the 
democratic element was winning its way in the state. 

A symptom of tho change of political temper was the 
innovation which was made in connection with the archon- 
ship. Hitherto, since the reforms of Cleislht nes, the Arclions 
had been elected by the people, and the great families still 
retained much of that influence which it bad been one of 
tho objects of Cleisthenes to break. Now a change was 
made. Fifty candidates were selected from each Tribe, 

Aichonshipby from these five hundred the nine Arclions 
Lyi(437 B.C.). ^vere taken by lot. The method was in fact a 

reversion to the Soloiiian arrangement. It was henceforth 
Iiardly possible for a man of real ability to be found on the 
board of Arclions; the chances were so many against the 
appointment of any particular person. Tho archonship thus 
itsEffeita: Sank in importance; and this must have 
^ increased the power of the Council. The 

Dftimes. degradation of the archonship was attended 
by another change. Hitherto the Polemarch had been 
the commander-in-chief ; but now that the Arclions were 
as a rule respectable noborlies, the Generals of the Tribes 
attained great importance as the supremo military board, 

not apijoiiited by lot, but elected for their 

TboStraUgi ■' i . 1.1 

become of personal competence. From this time, there- 
iiui)ori.ii>c6 dates the importance of the Strategi, who 

ill addition were henceforth elected, not by the Tribes 
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separately, but by the Assembly — i e., tlie whole body 
of citizens ; as far as possible each Tribe was represented 
on the board, hut sometimes one or other Tribe had no 
suitable candidate. For a^politician of vigour and ability 
a seat among the ten Generals was e.ssential. For particular 
ljusinoss a committee of the board was appointed, with one 
of the members holding the presidency. 

§ 146. From 48G n.c. the democratic party, led by 
Xanthippus and Aristeide.s, called “tlie Just,’* 

rni « TlioinUtoclo^. 

was supreme* Iliere grew up withm that party 
itself a rival to its leaders, in tlie pei-son of Tliemistocles. 
Themistocles, the son of Neocles, belonged to the Dome 
Phrearrii. His motlier seems to have been an Acarnanian 
—at any rate, she was not an Athenian, so that socially 
Ihemistocles was debarred from some of the privileges of 
tiiose of pure blood. His remarkable natural endowments 
rendered him independent of the accomplishments and 
training wliich most regarded as indispensable — ho could 
not toucli the lyre, ho said, but he could make a small 
city great and glorious. Tliucydides speaks with enthusiasm 
of his acuteness and foresiglit. Ins power of ... . 
pei’suauing others to entrust themselves to 
his guidance through the intricacies of diplomacy, his 
never-failing resourcefulness in every political emergency. 
Tradition, growing up after his disgrace and ignominious 
end, painted his youth as wild and wayward, but such 
stories should be received with caution; similar tales 

were told of Alcibiades, the man who both in powers and 
late most resembled him. 

§ 147. In complete contrast to Themistocles stood Aris- 
teides, whose reputation for spotle.ss integrity 
was expressed in the epithet of “the Just,” 
which was always applied to him. Thucydi.les expresses no 

13 
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opinion about him, but tiie verdict of Herodotus is that be 
w;is tlie best and most upright Athenian of Iiis time. The 
opportunity aflbrded by (he contrnst between the two states- 
men was too good to be lost, and the rhetoric of a later ago 
is responsible for the sharpness of the antithesis between 
them — an antithesis not confined to the sphere of morals, 
^ , but extended also to that of politics. Because 

Cotilnist ^ ^ 

twciii (ho two Themistocles was an innovator, Aristeides must 

have boon a conservative ; because iho former 
was a democrat, tbe latter must have been of aristocratic or 
oligarchic views. Tiie truth is that both were democrats, 
Aristeides even more democratic than his rival, if we look 
merely to the ujeasures actually passed by each ; the work 
of Themistocles lay in a sphere apart from that of constitu- 
tional reform. “ It was the choice of means in the widest 
sense of the word, the metliod of making use of circum- 
stances, which alone really separated the two men, and not 
their political aims, in which they were agreed.” * 

§ 148. In its briefest form, the question at issue between 
the two w{is this : Should Athens develop her hoplites or 
her fleet ? Aristeides relied upon her hoplites, and he had 

roiic ff experience and present cii’cumstnnces in 

Aiistoidca: his fuvour. The tendency of the time in Attlca 

l)ovcli>|>iiicrit _ 

ofAthenbn WAS stionffly in favour of agricultural life, and 
the Athenian hoplites had a record of fifty 
years’ success in the wars with Chalcis, Boeotia, and Pei-sia. 
In so far as he clung to the old line of development, 
. . Ai i^teides may be called conservative. The aims 

I’olicy of _ ^ 

Theniistociw : of Tiicmistocles were revolutionary — nothing 

Conversion of a l 

Aii.ciis iiit.i a less tlian the formation of a large permanent neot 

Naval I’ower. 1111 • • 1 

of warships. Athens should become an imperial 
city, and that by means of her nav’al power. Themistocles, 

* Ilolm, Greek Uistory, E.T. ii., 31. 
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as lu.s enemies said, made oars and the rower’s cushion, 

inst<‘ad of Jance and shield, the badge of Athens ; that lie, so 

far ahead of his fellows, had grasped (ho po.s>ibilitie.s of her 

position is the eternal proof of hLs greatness, and the success 

which his efl’orts won is the proof of his statesmanship. 

Athens produced no greater man thanThemistoclo.s, and few 

that could claim to stand hy his side. It was undoubtedly 

true that if Athens tlecided to develop lier Heet she must 

give up the idea of ever having an infantry like that of 

Sparta. Ihe fact that Themistocles turned the attention 

of the Atiienians to the sea was afterwards e.xpre.ssed in an 

exaggerated manner as if he had inaugurated a policy which 

liad no precedent in the history of the country ; 

hut it should not be forgotten that it was one 

of the chief titles of tlie Peisistratid policy 

to he called great that it had been directed to maritime 
enterprise. 

§ 149. Already in 493 u.c. during his archonship Tliemis- 
toclc'S had laid the foundation of the new policy y 
by carrying in the Assembly a measure for the iV'iaio 
foi-tilication of tlio Pciraic Peninsula, Ilitlierto 
tlie Athenian haihonr had been the wide hay of Phalei-uni, 
hut Its long curving beach was too insecure, both against 
storms and an enemy's attack, to be adopted ccwn.cu. 
pel manently ; there were no liarbour works, hut 
the ships were simply drawn up upon the gently “ 

shelving sand. Its only advantage was that it was nearer 
hens than was the Peiraeius, and that the ships at 

lalerum were actually within sight of the sentinels of 

I n of tho bay of Phaleri.ni lies the 

hill of Munyehia, and furlher seawards the ,,, „ , 

Acte or rocky peninsula of Poiraeiis (lleipaic*). "mST 
At the foot of Munyehia are two small harbours, Mmiyehia 
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and Zea ; on tlie western side of the promontory the great 
basin of the Peiraeus. Tlie lull of Munycliia served as a 
connnon citadel rising above the three harbours; Ilippias 
had observed the value of the position. The design of 
Themistocles was to enclose the entire peninsula and its 
hiii-bours with a strong wall. The work was interrupted 
by th(‘ first Pei-sian invasion. 

§ 150. The Aeginetan war aided the designs of Themis- 
Effccti.f tocles by bringing home to all the conviction 
wrti"e'*nrci'c;Se Athens could not dispute the mastery of 
mthoUcet. the seas witli her island rival without a large 
addition to her fleet. Perhaps the failure of Athens in the 
war had something to do with the downfall of the 
Alcmaeonidae. Tliat the new impulse given by Themis- 
tocles was gradually overriding all opposition was seen when 
^ ^ . Xanthippus was ostracised in 485 B.c. Two 
X:inthii.|)us yeai’s later Arislcides was silenced by the same 

(48rMi.c.)aiid . 1 

Arisuiiics means. The schemes of Themistocles retiuired a 

(483 B.C.X . 1 • 1. 

vast outlay; under him Athens made acquaint- 
ance with financial problems on a big scale, and the 
administration entered upon a new and higher phase. It was 
fortunate that in the silver-mines of Laurium, in the extreme 
„ .south-eastern corner of Attica, Athens possessed 

Rovenuo of ^ 

Lauri.un Silver- a perennial source of revenue. Just now, per- 

haps because tlie miners for the first time struck 
the deepest and richest silver-bearing stratum, a large sum, 
given as one hundred talents, had come into the Treasury. 
The proposal was to distribute this as a bonus among the 
citizens. Tliemistoeles urged the people to employ it in build- 

— devoted to sliips, and tlie measure was carried; in eflect, 

Daiiding siiips. ^ personal contribution on the part of every 

citizen towards the realisation of the new naval programme. 
The ships were to be all trireuies; the old penteconter was 
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now obsolete. In this wny Athens had a hundreil tiiremes 
by 481 B.C., and the work of bni'ding must have gone on, 
supported probably by the revenue fiom tlie inerc.wof 
mines, for by 480 B.c. she had a fleet of more^'*'^'*'"" 
than two hundred ships — a navy which Iiad no rival on tlio 
east of Greece, and in the west was outnumbered only by 
the navies of Corcyra and Syracuse. Tlius, as Herodotus 
•says, the Aeginetan w^ar indirectly saved Greece by com- 
pelling the Athenians to make themselves a maritime 
power. 
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§ 151. Kino Darius had determined to avenge hi.s repulse 
I>cath of Darjne at Marathon, and preparation.s were begun with 

tliat object. Four years tlius passed, and then 
(ibo B.C.). Egyj)l revolted. Deforo Kgypt was reduced, 
Darius died. Xerxes, the son of Atossa, succeeded to 
the Persian throne (‘185 n.c.) ; for a time he was 
occupied with the reconquest of Egypt. It was not until 
483 n.c. that Xerxes was free to re.sinno the scheme 
of his father, aided by his gallant and fiery cousin, 

m 
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Mardoninf?. Profiting by the lesson of tlie first expedition, 
it was determined that the new army of invasion should 
be of irresistible strength, and that it should act through- 
out in closest co-operation with the flett. This 

• t 1 .1 1 • <• 1 1 . Pl^nofllio 

involved the adoption of the route by the imjision of 
nortliern Aegean and Thrace, and the pro- 
vision of some means of safety in the neighbourhood of 
the dangerous promontory of Athos. Tiie engineers 
reported the practicability of avoiding the promontory 
entirely by cutting a oamil through tlie neck of the 
peninsula. Between the bay of Acantlius on the north and 
Sane on tlie south the ground is flat, witli the excejition of 
a few insignificant hills, and the distance between the two 
shores is only a mile and a half. Here, tlierefore, in 
483 B.c. thousands of workmen began to dig a canal wide 
enough to admit two triremes abreast. Tliis.p. e. • 

1 ,1 riio Sliij) Canal 

was not the first work of the kind to be under- auim. 
taken by the Persians, for Darius had signalised his reign by 
completing the csuial wliidi tlie Egyptian king, Necho, had 
planned between tlic Nile and tlic Red Sea. The canal of 
Athos was not simply a vain display of power, but a really 
useful undertaking carried out by men highly trained in 
the art of moving vast bodies of men over immense 
distances, leaving as little as might bo to chance. Similar 
works were tlie bridging of tho great river ... 

Strymon at tho point called the “ Nine Ways,’* ti'eSioS- 
u-^hero in later times Amphipolis stood, and the formation 
of vast depots of supplies at suitable places on tho line of 
mareh-at Leuce Acte (the “ Wliito Point”), a promontory 
on the European side of tlio Propontis, at Tyrodiza, 
onscus, the mouth of the Stryiiioii, and at Tlienna, in 
Macedonia. The work that most impressed the Greeks as 
being beyond the measure of what man might rightfully do 
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in the conflict witli nature was the bridging of the 
Hellespont itself. Jlandrocles had bridged the Bosporus 
for Darius, but this was a more daring enterprise. The 
—and of the bridges started from Abydos ; Phoenician 
iieiiosiiont. Egyptian engineers built tlieni. Tlie first 

pair having been utterly destroyed by a storm, Xerxes, in 
true Oriental style, ordered their makers to be executed. 
The stream which had dared to destroy the Great King’s 
work was punished with three hundreil lashes and insolent 
reproaches. No story cuiTont among the Gre:^ks exliibits 
more consciously and pointedly the contrast between 
Oriental extravagance and “ barbarity ’’ and Hellenic 
good taste and restraint. Perha|)s, therefore, we may say 
that the wliole story was a Greek invention made with 
that contrast in view. A fresh site was selected and two 
bri<lges were successfully completed. Two lines of ships 
moored by prow and stern were laid athwart the strait; 
over each line of ships, six huge cables, two of flax and 
four of papyrus, were made taut and beams laid crosswise 
thereon for a foundation for a roadway of planks and 
earth, with a palisade on either side suflicicntly high to 
guard against the dizzying eflects of a view of the swiftly 
flowing current. At three places in each bridge gaps were 
left in the line of ships under the cables for the passage of 
small traders. 

§ 152. Towards the close of 481 n.c. these preparations 
were completed, and the contingents of tlie eastern part 
of tlie empire concentrated upon Gritalla, in Cappadocia. 
Here in the autumn Xerxes took command. The army 
marched by way of Celaonae and Colossae to Sardis, where 
the winter was passed. In the spring of 480 n.c. the king 
set forth for the Hellespont. His exit from the city was 
marked, we are told, by a solar eclipse which the Magi 
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§ 152.] 


interpreted as portending the utter ruin of the Greeks; 
popular tradition antedated u partial ev'lipsewlucii 
occurred two years later. Tlie troops inarehed 
out between the severed halves of a human body; it was 
that of the eldest son of Pvt bins of Celaenae, the richest 
man in Asia, whose wealth fell short of four 
million gold darics by seven thousand daries 
only. All this wealth Pythius had ollerid to the king, but 
Xerxes had refused the gift, and had made up to him the 
full tale of four million darics. In an evil hour Pythius 
asked the boon that, of his five sons serving in the army, 
the eldest should be loft at home. The king was furious at 
the demand of a subject to be free of service, and ordered 
the executioners to sjxw the youth asunder and to expose the 
fi'agments on either side of the road. 


In a month from Sardis Abydos was reached, and sitting 
on a marble throne high above the strait, the king watched 
the crossing of the .stream of men. At Dorisens 
a grand review of the host was lield. It was 
numbered in rough and ready fashion ; ten thousand men 
weie massed in .square and the area they occupied was 
sunoundod with a wall ; the enclosure was tilled again and 
again until all were counted. The grand total is given at 
1,(00,000 infantry, and 80,000 cavalry, but no reliance can 
be placed on these figures. After the numbering Xerxes 
inspected the nations conipo.sing the army, 
lloiodotus has given ns a list of forty-six 
peoples, with a description of their dress and 
wea^ns, but many of the peoples described can have had 
no place in the army of invasion. Ethiopians of Nubia with 

th arrows, Wysians with poles tip hardened in 

0 >e, Sagartians from the steppes of Iran, whose only 
apons weie dirk and lasso— these, and many others, 
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were never haled into Europe to swell an army which 
at the highest computation can hardly have exceeded 
300,000 men. The number of ships is given as 1,207 

triremes, with 3,000 smaller vessels ; here again 
there is much exaggeration. TJio Phoenicians 
wore the flower of the naval force, which was commanded 
liy four Persians of high rank, among them two brothel's 
of the king. 


—and Nuinl>orB. 


§ 153. Tlie Greeks had ample warning of the blow 

which threatened tliem ; in 481 b.c. heralds from Sardis had 

demanded the tokens of submission. Only to Athens and 

Sparta w’cre no heralds sent, those two states being thus 

declared to bo beyond the pale of mercy. In the autumn 

Crock Con-rcss ^ national Congress, the Syne- 

nttheiaUiimis. of the ProbuU or representatives of the 

patriotic states, was convened at the Isthmus in order 
to concert measures of resistance. Sparta, by reason of 
lier acknowledged headship in the Peloponnese, and Athens, 
by reason of her victory at Marathon and her growing 
importance as a naval power, were the natural centres of 
the national i-esistance. As a preliminary, it was resolved 
tliat all feuds and disputes between states should be 
dropped so that all might fight side by side like brothers 
for the common freedom. The old quarrel which for nearly 
Union f thirty years had estranged Athens and Aegina 
au*ciib;hh 1 wus tlius laid to slcop, and the two largest 

AegilUi. ^ . . 

navies of Greece secured for tlie coming struggle. 
'J'he confederate states bound themselves by an oath to 
“tithe” tlie state wiiich voluntarily submitted to Persia ; 
in others words, to confiscate its territory and to dedicate 
a tenth part to the god at Delphi. 

§ 154. Command of the land forces by common consent 
belonged to >Sparta, and as for the lleet, the cities were 
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unwilling to serve under any but a Spartan leader. En- 
voys were sent to various powerful states for Attitn.ioof 
aid, but they met with no success. Aigos 
maintained a stubborn neutrality, owing to her jealousy 
of Sparta, at a time when neutrality was tantamount 
to “ medism.” Crete followed the .'^nie policy, and Corcyra, 
with characteristic selfishness and duplicity, _ofcre-oan(i 
declared for the cause, but took care not to Corcyra- 
commit herself to active intorfei'ence. Golon, tyrant of 


Syracuse, the greatest power in the "'c.st, 
was threatened by the Cartliaginians, and Syracusc- 
couid have sent no help, even if his claim to the 
supremo command of the confederate forces could have 
been conceded satisfactorily. At home things looked 
dark for the patriots. In general throughout northern 
Greece, where the brunt of the invasion would fall, there 
was a strong tendency to inaction ; the attitude of these 


weak northern states was bound to bo decided by the extent 
to which they could count upon Spartan support. 

3 he darkness of the outlook w'as gauged by 
the Delphian priests, who in their oracles 
coun.selled non-resistance. Athens liad a diJIiciilt task— 
to combat at once the narrow, self-interested calculations 
0 the Spartans, who limited their view to the Peloponncso 
t»o temporising, or oven the open “medi.sm,'’ of the 
northern Greeks and tho jistnto time-servers of Delplii. 
J bo glory of tins year lies in the lact that tho credit for 
n that Athens did belonged not to any single man, but 
the whole Athenian people. In 490 n.c. there were 
certainly traitors within the city ; in 480 n.c. hnt one 

Bcntiment animated her people. Minor politic, al p , 

(lisagrcemcnta were forgotten, oven ns between ""'i'™" ° 
State and state feud had been buried. The state needed the 
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best talent it coiibl comiuand. Aristeides and Xanthippus, 
driven into exile by tlie ostracism, were recalled and chosen 
to be Generals along with their great rival Themistocles. 
'I'he Council of tiie Areiopagus seems to have distinguished 
itself at this crisis by its public spirit and patriotic 
attitude. 

§ 155. For a moment it seemed that opposition to the 
Fii-stiineof Invadci’S wouM be made on the frontier of 
Defence— Greece, on the most northerly line, that of the 
Cambunian range. About the time of the crossing of 
the IlelUspont the Thessalians asked the confederates to 
adopt that line of defence, and ten thousand men were sent 
to the vale of Tempe between Mount Olympus and Mount 
Ossa. The line of Tempe can be turned, however, by the 
passes of Voluatana and Pelra, to the west of 01ym{)u<, and 

-aUindoncUo was impossible for the Greeks to hold all 
the ivrBi. 111 !,. routes into Thessaly. They had no 

alternative but withdrawal, and the abandonment of 

'I’hcssaly to the enemy. 

A second line of defence was constituted by the range of 
Second Lino Oeta and the entrance to the Euboean 

of Defence, ehaimel. On this line the famous pass of 
Thermopylae was the portal of central Greece ; its loss meant 
the loss of Iloeotia, Attica, and all tlie country north of the 

Topojrnipby of Outline of the coast has been 

'iLcnnopyiiie. gi-cntly modified by the alluviiil deposits of 

the SperclKins, which enters the Maliac Gulf near the 
pass, but we can reconstruct the map of the pass as it was 
in 480 n.c. At its western end near Anthela, the meeting 
place of the Amphictionic Council, and its eastern ond near 
Alpeiii, the inonntain approached the sea .so closely as to 
leave barely room for tlie road. Between tliose points it 
receded .somewhat, leaving a small plain at its foot, over 
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§ 155.1 


whicli flowed the water from tlio hot springs sacred to 
Heracles, which gave their name to the pass. 

The mountain falls in slieer precipices to 

tlie road, which then was also blocked by a ) iansver.se 

wall, built by the Phocians ns a defei ce against the 



Thessalians. The weak point was that a rough path, 
practicable, however, for troops, ran across the mountains 
south of the pass and descended to the road east of Alpeni. 
The position could therefore be turned, unless the allies 
could also hold the mountain path. The enemy’s fleet had 
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also to be taken into account. Thermopylae was in fact 
only the land j-ection of the whole line of defence. In 
order to prevent a descent in rear of the pass from the 
Peisian fleet, the strait between the northern end of 
Euboea and the mainland of I'liessaly had also to be 
guarded by the Greeks. Leonidas, one of the Spartan 
kings, occupied Thermopylae with about seven thousand 
hoplites; four thousand of these were Peloponnesians, 
^ j. L- j including one thousand Laconian Perioeci and 
Forces iit two thousand Arcadians. The flower of the 
The iiiuijuc. consisted of three hundred Spartiates, 

chosen from tho.se who had children. One thousand 
Phocians were charged with the defence of the path over 
the mountains. Over the fleet Eurybiades, a Spartiate, 
but not of royal blood, held chief command. The total 
number of ship.s was 271 triremes and nine penteconters in 
station near Artemisium, on the northern coast of Euboea; 

Greek Fleet lit addition fifty-throe Athenian triremes kept 
Artciitieium. ^vatcli ill the rear at the strait called the 

Euripus ; of the entire fleet of 324 triremes, the Athenians 

provided 200. 

§ 156. Towards the end of August (480 u.c.) Xerxes drew 

Xerxes before near Thermopylae. Immortal stories were told 
Ti,onuoi)>Lio. the stand at the pass — liow the Persian scout 

gazed witli astonisliment on the Lacedaemonian outpost in 
front of the wall engaged in athletic exercises or combing 
their long hair ; and Low one of the three hundred, Dieneces 


by name, when told that the Pei’sian host was so numerous 
that their arrows hid the sun, gaily replied : “ So much the 
better ! We shall figlit then in the shade.” Four days the 
Persians lay lx foie the pa.ss ; it needed no general to see 
the difficulties of a frontal attack ujion the Greek position. 
On the fifth day Xerxes attacked. First the Medes and 
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Cissians, next the ten thousand Persian “Immortals” under 
Hydarnea, dashed upon the Greek spears, only to be thrown 
back broken. Thrice in agony of fear for his 'iho Hnttio in 
dying soldiers Xerxes sprang from his roval 
sent. At last he decided to send round the “Immortals” by 
the mountain path. A ]\Ialian named Ephialtes has been 
branded in history as the traitor who .sold his country ; hut 
ho was only the guide impro.s.sed by the Persians, who from 
the fii-st mu.st have known of the existence of the path 
from the Thessalians in the army, j\[arching 
all night, the detachment surprised the Phocians, hy tho 
who retreated towards the summit of tho 
mountain; but the Per.^ians pa.sscd onwards without paying 
further attention to them. 


In the camp of Leonidas tho Greeks had learnt tho 
movement which threatened them ; the seer 
Mcgi.-jtias had read in the sacrifices that death 
would come with tho morning. A council of 
war was held. The decision was that the Lacedaemonians, 
riiobans, and Thespians should remain to defend tho pass, 
while the rest retired eastwards, probably in order to attack 
the flank of tho Persians descending the hills. Afterwards 
It was^ said that the withdrawal of tho main body was a 
I e.%rtion, and that the Theban.s were retained against their 
mW, and went over to the Pei-sians during tlie action. 
Hitherto the Greeks had merely received the Pei-sian 
onset; now they advanced outside the pass and fell upon 
he enemy. Many of the nobkst Persians fell, among 
hem two Ualf-brothei-s of the king ; many were driven 

'f '"t- V "’as 

LT oi tho Greeks were 

b.oken ; and the Persians began to pour into the pass from 

eastern end. The remnant of the defenders retued to 
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a liillock for tho last stand, and by the thousands that 
LA 3 t staiid surged into the pass from either side they weie 
^oine down, desperately fighting to the last. 



Greece, and Thermopylae had become tlie type for all 
time of loyal defence that ends only when life ends. 

§ 157. The defeat at Thermopylae entailed the retirement 
of the Greek fleet. The first blood actually shed in the 
campaign was in a conflict between three Greek vessels 
reconnoitring in the Thermaic gulf and ten swift cruisers 
of the enemy. On the coast of Magnesia the main fleet of 
the Pei-sians came to anchor, between Casthanaea and Cape 
Sepias, at the south-eastern extremity of Thessaly. So 
numerous were the ships that they lay in eight lines, only 
the first line being hauled ashore, while the rest rode at 
anchor. A furious storm from the north east, which, in 
spite of the incantations of the Magi, raged for three days, 

Ti.o storm vff liuiidreds of ships and their crews. 

CitiM) Scimia. Boreas, the Greeks said, remembered his 

kinship with the Athenians. After the storm tho Persians 
came to Aphetae, opposite the station of the Gieeks. In 
order to cut off tlie Greek retreat they^ sent a squadron of 
two hundred ships outside Euboea to block the southern 
end of tlie Euboean channel, but these ships were destroyed 
by a storm in tlie “ Hollows” of Eubeea. The collapse of 

Fi-htiiisfat attempt enabled the fifty-tliree Attic ships 

Artcimsiuiij. Euiipus to join the main body, and 

several actions were fought in the strait near Artemisium. 
No decisive result was reached, but a.s the Peisians were 
the assailants on the last occasion, it looks as though the 

Betrwktofthe Greeks were being gradually beaten from their 

Greek Heel. disaster at Thermopylae released 

the fleet, for nothing could be gained by holding the strait. 
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§ 158. Wlieii tlie ships reachttl tlie Saronic Gulf the 

Athenians were disappointed to learn that all v 

idea of further stand north of the Isthmus was <ircocc. 

abandoned. Xerxes was in full inarch through Phocis and 

Boeotia, devastating and destroying. In Phocis, according 

to the Delphian tale, a Persian detachment liad turne<l 

westwards in order to pillage Delphi. Tlie women and 

children at Dtlplii were sent across the gulf for safety into 

Acljaea, while the men sought refuge in the Corycian cavern 

on Parnassus. Only sixty men, with Aceratus, the [>rophet, 

remained in the temple. Apollo hiin.self had promised to 

defend his own treasures. When the spoilers . . . 

approached, a storm of thunder and lightning 

Imrst upon them ; two i*ock.s came crashing from the 

precipice.s of Parnassus into their midst, and a super- 

nahiral war-cry rang from the temple of Athena. Panic- 

stricken, the assailants fled, pui-sned by two avenging 

apparitions, the native Delphian Heroes, Pliylncus and 
Autonoiis. 

No such supernatural intervention saved Athens; 
indeed, the gmls themselves .seemed to have deserted the 
city, seeing that for the first time in man’s memory the 
monthly dole of food placed in the temple of Erechtheus 
tor Athena’s sacred snake remained untasted. Proclama- 
tion wa^ made that the women, children, and old men 
should be transported acro.ss the Saronic Gulf to Ae^ina 
roc^.en, or Salamis, and that the rest should umn the ships’ 
he Council of the Areiopagus distributed from the treasury 
0 Athena eight drachmae to every citizen who embarked. 
Athens was thus entirely de.serted with thep. , 
exception of the Acropolis, the great natural ' 
strength of which gave hopes of its being held successfully, 
llie small garrison left tlicre actually did maintain itself 

i « (f 

U 
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for two weeks, and then the Persians discovered the secret 

stair on tlie northern side of the rock near the 

Itio Persintis . 

Capture the sanetuAiy of Aglauro^?. Later tradition repre- 

Acrojohs. garrison as consisting merely of a 

few deluded citizens who chose to understand the “ wooden 
wall" in which, accoiding to the oracle, safety should be 
found, as wooden barricades; the event proved clearly 
enough that the oracle had meant ships. 

§ 159. During the evacuation of the city the allied fleet 
lay in the bay of Salamis, and hither gathered the entire 
available fleet of Greece — 378 triremes and seven 
penteconters. Across the Isthmus a wall had been built 
in feverish haste, and behind it lay the army, now 
commanded by Cleombrotus, younger brother of Leonidas 
and regent for his brother’s child, Pleistarchus. The 
situation of the fleet at Salamis resembled that at 

TiioGioek Artemisinin, with the difl'erence that the 
Fleet atsaiiiniiB.pji^ggj^gg between island and mainland was 

easier to block than the Euboean straits had been. 
During the days which succeeded the simultaneous arrival 
of the Pei*sian army at Athens and of their fleet at 
Phaleriim, liot debate was held in the Council of Admirals; 
the majoiity were in favour of withdrawing the fleet 
towards the Isthmus; Athens, Mogara, and Aegina were 
strenuous in opposition. In the story of these debates 
Themistocles is the liero. He convinced Eurybiadcs, 
when the other captains were on the eve of departing, 
of the advant.ige of figliting in the narrow strait, where 

Attitxnieof numerical superiority of the Persians would 

Tbeiiiistocifa. neutralised, and Eurybiades called a fresh 

meeting. It w'as on this occasion that the Corinthian 
Adeiinantus reproached Tlieniistocles with his impatient 
eagerness to address the Council : “ Tho.se who stand up too 
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soon in the games are whipped,” said he. “ Vos” retorted 
Themistocles, “and they who lag behind lose tlie crown.” 
When the Corinthian reminded him that he was a man 
without a city, Tliemistocles replied that so long as lio 
commanded two hundred ships he had a city and a country 
greater than Corintli, and threatened to sail to Italy to 
found a new Athens there. The decision was taken to 
fight at Salamis. 


According to the story, a somewhat similar scene wa.s 
being enacted at the council-board of Xerxes. Tlio tyrants 
of the various states and the captains of the ships were 
all eiiger for action. Artemisia, queen of Halittirnassns, 
alone declared in favour of avoiding a battle. Xerxes 
resolved to light, and brought his ships across the 
space between oalamis and Peiraeus, so as ^ Attick. 

block the entrance of the strait. The islet Psyttaleia, lying 
riglit in the fairway, was occupied by Persian troops. Tlio 
Greek fleet lay beliind the long rocky promontory of 
Oynosura wbicli projects towai ds the Attic shore. 

For a tldrd time tl.e Greek admirals met, and 'clamonrcd 
for retirement. Tliemistocles then dotermined 
upon a desperate expedient in order to force a™3.:'al K' 
battle in the strait. Under the cover of dark- 

ness lie sent a faitlifiil slave, Sicinnns, to tlie Persians witli 
a message to Xerxes in wl.ici, he represented himself as a 
SMiet friend of Persia ; he unfolded the resolution of tile 
Greeks to retire westwards by w.ay of the winding strait 
towards the Isthmus, and bade the king forestall them in 
order to destroy them. Xerxes consequently „ 
modified his plan of battle. What exactly was 
one IS not clear. Some believe that tlie Egyptian squadron 
of two liundred ships was sent soutliwards round the island 
to take post at the Megarian end of tho b.ay of Eleiisis • 
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others that the Phoenician ships on the right wing crept 
along the Attic shore into the strait, so as to block that 
portion of the strait which connects the hay of Salamis with 
that of Eleusis. In any case the Persians carried out their 
movement unperceived, while the Greek admirals wrangled. 
Suddenly towards morning Aristeides appeared with the 



announcement that the fleet was surrounded and fuither 
discussion useless. 

§ 160. The disposition of the two fleets and the details of 
- the action are obscure. The Athenians were on 

Diti|K)6ition of ^ I 

tii« Greek Fleet. jgffc of thc Greek line, the Aeginetans and 
Lacedaemonians on the right. If the lino was drawn up 
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§ 161 .] 


facing east towards the entrance of the strait, it extended 
right across the channel, liere one mile wide. Fiom the 
hill of Aegaleos overlooking the bay, Xerxes on a throne 
watched the struggle. The Bghting began on the left, where 
the Athenians encountered the Phoenicians. Tlie Aegine- 
tans appear to have broken out of the strait 

r . r . 1 . TbeD-ittlo. 

through the Ionian squadron on tlie Pei’sian 
left, and to have taken the stream of advancing or Hying 
vessels on the flank. What part the Corinthians played 
we do not know, but it is certainly only a malicious 
Athenian invention which tells us that Adeimantus and all 
the Corinthian ships fled, until they were turned back by a 
supernatural messenger when the battle was already won. 
During the fight Aristeides descended upon Psyttaleia and 
cut the Pei-sians who were there to pieces. DefaMofthe 
The numbers of the Persian forces were only i’ersmns. 
an encumbrance to themselves and rendered their bravery 
inofTective; the flower of their fleet was destroyed, and with 
it many of the noblest Persians, including Ariabignes, son 
of Darius and half-brother of Xerxes. Artemisia, the 
Halicarnassian queen, for whose capture alive the Greeks 
oflered a reward of a thousand drachmae, greatly distin- 
guished hei-self. 

§ 161. Xerxes retreated immediately. He is represented 
as overwhelmed with terror and fear of being penned up 
in Gieece by the destruction of the Hellespontine bridges. 
As a matter of fact those bridges had long ago been broken 
up by storms, and the king was in no danger unless Ionia 
revolted. Mardoniusdid not remain behind with the army 
on the desperate chance of conquering Gi eece in order to 
avoid being made the scapegoat for the failure Movements of 
of the expedition, as the Greeks made out. th® 

Tho blow to the fleet might indeed bo expected to have 
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an important influence upon the loyalty of the Asiatic 
Their und i>whjcct«, blit it liavdly touched the po.sition of 
Forces Intact. foi’ces, wluch were still masters of the 

situation noi th of the Isthmus. The real danger threatened 
the Greeks themselves, with their jealousies and disunion ; 
their proper course was to have followed \ p their victory 
Policy of upon the retirement of the army. For letire- 
thc Greeks, j^ent was for the moment imperative. The 

.season was far advanced, and Mardonius had to find his 
winter quarters in Thessaly. Cleombrotus was on the point 
of advancing in pursuit when an eclipse of the sun (October 
2nd, 480 B.c.) caused him to desist As for the advice 

Adriccof Thcmlstocle.s, to pursue the retreating fleet 
ihen.ibtocies, object of raising Ionia, it was 

The Peloponnesians had been unwilling to fight at 
Sahunis, and they were now still less disposed to quit 
their own waters, and carry on a naval war upon the 
coast of Ionia, While Mardonius remained in Greece 
they could iirgo that there was occupation enough for 
the fleet at home ; at the same time the immediate danger 
was over, and it was only under the stress of imminent 
peril that the council could bo prevailed upon to adopt 
vigorous measures. Tlie Greek fleet, therefore, contented 
itself with an advance to Andros. An indemnity was 
demanded from that island, which bad fought on the 
Persian side, but after a fruitless attempt to extort one by 
siege the fleet withdrew. 

When the ships bad returned to Salumis, dmsion of the 
spoils of war was niade, and olFerings to the gods. Then all 

assembled at the Isthmus to adjudge the prizes 

Prizes of Valour. . . . 

of valour. The first prize was given to Ibe 
Aeginetans, the second to the Athenians. Later invention 
add* d tlie following story. A prize was offered to the man 
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who had most distinguished himself for valour or wisdom. 
The commandei's each w'rote two names in order of merit 
and deposited the tablet on the altar of Poseidon. Upon 
examination it was found that each man must have written 
his own name first and that of Theinistocles second. 


Themistocles himself must then have put his own name 
down twice! Tlie result was tliat no prize was awarded — 


in reality for the best of reasons, that none was 
offered. Themistocles, however, received unique 
honoui'S at Sparta — a crown of olive, a prize 


Theini?tocli‘3 
Honours I at 


chariot, and when he left the city three hundred Spartans 


escorted him as far as the frontier. 


The victory at Salamis gave a fresh impulse to Greek 
literature, and forms the subject of the Persae of Aeschylus, 
the oidy strictly historical Greek drama we possess. The 
Greeks themselves held it to bo the most significant event in 
tlieir history : for to them it stood for the triumph of indi- 
vidual liberty over the hated power of Oi-itntal despotism. 
Periaiider, Croesus, and Camhyses were all in their way 
typical tyrants, but Xerxes was the tyrant for all time. 
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plataea and mycale. 

§1G2. Prospects and Motives of the Greeks in 479 B.c. — §163. 
Mardonius's Overtures to Athens ; Second Occupation of Athens 
by the Persians ; March of the Spartans to the Isthmus.— § 164. 
Movements of Mardonius and Pausanias ; the Armies near 
Plataea.— § 165. Fir^t and Second Positions of the Greeks.— 
§166. Retrograde Movement of Pausanias; Araompharetus. — 
§ 167. Battle of Plataea. — § 168. Submission of Thebes ; Festival 
of Freedom; Dedication of the Spoils.— § 169. Battle of 
Mycale. 

§162. It was in 479 b.c. that the real struggle for the 

ro 3 itionof freedom of Greece was waged. Mardonius was 
icnii .111 Forces, joined in Tbessjily by Artabazus and the troops 

which had escorted Xerxes to the Hellespont. The total 
of the force with Mardonius is said to have reached 
300,000 men ; though that is not true, they were at all 
events the best troops that Per.«;ia could put into the field. 
Meanwhile the Persian fleet, 300 strong, was concentrated 
at Samos, supported by an army watching over Ionia. 

The Greek fleet of 110 ships, commanded by 

The Greek Fleet, * 

Leotychides, one of the Spartan kings, was 
gathered at Aegina, whence, at the solicitations of the 
Ciiians, it advanced as far as Delos. The secret history 
of this year has been guessed with a high degree of 
Divergent probability. The fact that Themistocles after 

brilliant success of the previous year 
Athens, Continued in command proves that 

his policy no longer fell in with the views of the people. 
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There was, in fact, a division of interest between the 
Athenians and the Peloponnesians. As before, the Spartans 
were anxious not to operate beyond the Isthmus, if it could 
be avoided ; on the other hand, the appearance of a strong 
Cjnek fleet on the coast of Ionia, and a second crushing 
victory over the Persian ships, would free the Pelopon- 
nesians of all apprehension of a descent upon tlie Pelopon- 
nese, while their lines at the Isthmus wei*e beyond all fear 
of direct attack by land. The Athenians could therefore 
free northern Greece of the presence of the Persian armies 
only by refusing to co-operate in a decisive operation at 
sea until a decisive blow had been struck on land. 

§163. Upon this division of interest Mardonius laid his 


plans. He made overtures directly to the 
Atlienians through Alexander, king of ]Mace- Mardonius to 
donia. He oflered them a free and independent * " * 
alliance. In answer to the counter-embassy sent by Sparta, 
the Athenians declared that so long as the sun’s course 
lemained the same, they would never accept the terms of 
Xerxes. In return, the Spartans engaged to send an 
army into Boeotia for the protection of Athens. JIardonins 
at once began to march southwards, while the Athenians 


waited in vain for the promised assistance. The Spartans 
pleaded the festival of the Ilyacinthia as the ground for 
their refusal to take the field immediately. Once again 
the Athenians were compelled to remove their families 
and property to Salamis, and to take to their 
ships. Mardonius entered Attica without 
opposition, and reoccupied Athens ten months 
after ite first entry by Xerxes ; this time no damage was 
done either to the land or to the city, as the Persian 
general still hoped to detach the Athenians from the 
Peloponnesian alliance. Envoys from Athens, Megara, 
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nnd Plataea appealed in Spaifa to remonstrate with the 
Ephors. For ten days an answer to their demand for 
8pi‘rtan intervention was postponed, but attlast the patience 
of tlie envoys was exliausted, and^they delivered their 
ultimatum — the threat to go over to the Persians. Never 
weie men more astonished than they when the Epiiors 
replied by informing them that already the regent Pausanias, 

Siai tans March 5,000 Spartiates and their Helot atten* 

to the ifithiiuis. dants, had crossed the frontier in full march 

for the Isthmus, and that 5,000 hoplites of the Perioeci, 
each with a Helot attendant, were at that moment mobilis- 
ing for tbo campaign. Never afterwards did so large a 
force of Spartans take the field. 

Mai douius had made a last attempt to win the Athenians. 
Ilis envoy appeared in Salamis with liis proposals. Lycidas, 
one of the Council, urged that the matter should be laid 
before the people in the Etclesia, but their answer wa.s 
to stone him to death, while the women did the same to 
his wife and children. 


§ 161. On the approach of the Lacedaemonian.s Mardonius 

Movements of constrained to retire from Attica. He 
M.irdonnis. wliat he could to Complete the ruin of 

Athens, and then, after a demonstration as far as the 
Mcgarid, retired northwards by way of Deccleia to Tanagra, 
where ho turned westwards and marched up the Asopus 
to Scolus, a hamlet at the northern foot of Mount Cithaeron. 
Hero he was in Tlioban territory, at the point where the 


direct road from the Peloponnosi' or Attica crossed the 

'It.c Pereiana A.'Opus. A foi tiiicd caiiip, toil furloiigs square, 
on ti.o Aw.ims. gyaidod tlio pasFage of the river, while his 

army lined its bank from a point opposite Erythrae on 
the east to one opposite Plataea on the west. In the rear, 
tiv(‘ miles di.stant, lay Tiiobes, the Pci>ian base, tliorougbly 
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fortified and provisioned. Pansanias w;us joined at tlie 
Isthmus by contingents from the patriotic states ; advancing 
to Eleusis, he effected a junction with tlie ,, . , 

' J Jloveincnfs of 

Athenians, 8,000 strong under Aristeid(s, and 
then crossed Mount Cithaeron by the pass of Dryoscepljalae 
(“Oak Heads") and halted on the northern face of the 
range. Further advance was impossible, and a frontal attack 
upon the Persian position was eepmlly out of tl)e question. 

For many days the two armies faced each other. In 
Herodotus we can read the story of event-s as xho Armies 
coloured by Athenian jealousy and antipathy; 
it has proved possible, however, to divine the 
truth about the operations at Plataea in a higher 

degree than in the case of the other battles with tlie 
Persians. 


§165. Pausanias had advanced on the direct road from 


Atiiens to 'Jhebes with the intention of strikiu" p. , „ ... 

i rni It,. ^ hmt l4*^lt>on 

At I liehcs. In Ins position on Mount C^thucron oreeu. 
ho lay a-strido tliat road; on the right stood the Spavtan.s 
above Erythrae; on the left, on much lower groun<I, the 
Athenians and Megarians. Against the left wing Jlar- 
<lonius flung his cavalry under Masistius. The p , „ , , 
iieganans hardly withstood them, but on the 
arrival of three hundred Athenian.s in support, the Persians 
'ere b^ten off with the loss of their leader; he was slain 
with difficulty by a spear-thrust in the eye, as his armour 
was impenetrable. Tbe body remained in tlie hands of 

Mie Greeks, and Boeotia eclioed with the Persian lamen- 
tation for the loss of Masistius. 


Seeing that an advance on Thebes by this road was 
mipoasible, Pausanias, by a sudden movement ... . , 

in an oblique direction from Cithaeron, threw 
nnisi If on the road which, farther west, ran directly fr om 
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Plataea to Thebes. His object was to cross the Asopus, 

and thus turn the Persian ri"ht wing. That 

Its Object. , . . T , , j 

this operation was not carried beyond tbe 
half-way stage was owing to the timidity of the Athenians, 
who, being on the Greek left, naturally formed the head 
of the column in its advance across tho river. Unfortu- 
nately the crossing was never effected, as tho Athenians 
shrank from the task, and in the end a halt was made 
among the ridges which extend from Cithaeron to the 
Asopus ; the spring Gargaphia and the precinct of the Hero 
„ ... Androcrates marked the new Greek position. 
ofthoGreoks. Persians, of coui'se, at once seized the 

passes over i\lount Cithaeron, which the Greek movement 
had thrown open to attack. The Greeks were thus 
.straitened for supplies, and their position was untenable. 
Pausanias was compelled to give up the offensive, and to 
fall back upon Jfount Cithaeron in order to try to recover 
his communication with tho Isthmus. The masterly in- 
activity of ]\Iardonius was apparently certain to bring 
liim victory by tho gradual melting away of the allied 
army. 

The Athenians pretended that Alexander of Macedon 
secretly warned the Greeks that Mardonius 
aiH)ut tiic was meditating instant attack, and that the 
..iKxiuns. gpai'tans, being unwilling to face Persian troops, 

exchanged places with tho Athenians during tho night. 
When tho change was remarked by tho enemy in the 
morning, Mardonius also made his Persians and the 
Boeotian allies exchange places, so as to bring thefo:mer 
once again opposite to the Spartans. On this, Pausanias 
caused the Spartans to resume their former position, and 
Mardonius did likewise. 

§166. Pausanias held a council of war, in which the 
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details of the propa'^cd retrograde movement were discussed. 
The Athenians, with the allies constituting the pi.^sof 
centre, were to retire to a ridge of Cithacron, 
called the “Island,” because it was enclosed by the two 
arms of the stream Oeroe ; it lay ten stades east of Plataea. 
The Lacedaemonians and Tegeans, composing the Greek 
right, were to advance eastwards to recover now carried 
the pa.ss. Wlien night fell the centre retreated 
in disorder, not to the “ Island,” but to the temple of Hera 
under the walls of Plataea ; while the Athenians did not 
move at all. The Spartans also did not leave their position 
until dawn broke. The story was that Pa»- Pa„s.-uni« Riiu 
sanias was thwarted by the irrational obstinacy Back, 
of one of his bravest captains, Amompharetus by name, 
who regarded the retirement as unworthy of a , 

G t Ti ♦ ^ otory or 

opartan. Pausanias was at last compelled to 
leave him to his fate; but he had advanced with the rest 
only ten stades, as far as the stream Moloi is, when the 
obdurate captain followed hard after him with the news 
that the Persian cavalry were pouring across the Asopus 
in pursuit It was even so. The Greek army was now 
sundered into three bodies, and all coliesion was lost. Tlie 
tune for llardoniiis to strike had come. 

§167. Mardonius made the mistake of advancing by his 
left, so that he came into contact tli-st and 
thiefly with the Spartans and Tegeans; the BiaUca. 
Boeotians fell upon the Athenians; the Greek centre was 
vo miles auay from either scene of action, and practically 
no pai t in the battle. For long the omens were 
n a\ouiablo, and the troops under Pausanias patiently 
waited under the storm of arrows shot from behind the 
ersian rampart of wicker shields. At last the Greeks 
cJir^rgod, and .swept over the barrier. The battle raced 
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long and fiercely, but at last the »Spartan Ac*in)ne>tns 
struck down Mardonius, and the Persians lied in rout to 
their fortified camp. By this time the Atlionians and the 
troops of the centre had come up, and tlie 
camp was stormed. The Greeks slew and 
spared not ; we do not hear of any prisonei*s. The honours 
of the day rested with the Spartans and Tegeans, whose 
steadiness had retrieved the fearful blundei'S of the divisional 
commanders of the army. 

$ 168. Ten days after tlie battle the allies advanced to 
Thebes and demanded the surrender of the leadeis of the 


Persian party; the names of tiie chief of tliem were 
Altagiiius and Timagenida.s. For a time tlie Thebans 
refused to give them up, and siege W'as laid to 
the city. At last, at their own request, the 
men were surrendered ; they hoped by means 
of bribes to secure their release, but tliey miscalculated, for 
Pansiinias liurried them off to Corinth and executed them 
without trial. Attaginus, however, made bis escape. 

The Greeks wlio fell in the action were buried before 
the gate of Plataea, whore their memory was honoured by 
annual sacrifice by the Plataeans, who al.-o every four 
yeai-s celebrated the deliverance of Greece in 
a I'estival of Freedom (Eleutheria). In the 
name of Sparta and the Peloponnesian confederacy Pau- 
sanms solemnly guaranteed the political independence and 
inviolability of the Plataeans ; we simll see how that oath 
was kept. A tangible memorial of tlie victory „ . 

as survived to our own day in the three bronze 
sei^nts intertwined so as to form a column that once 
ppoited a golden tripod; this was dedicated at Delphi. 

0 coils of the serpents are graven the names of the 
patriotic states. This is now at Constantinople, having 
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been removed thither by Constantine tlie Great. From a 

second portion of the spoil was made a colossal image of 

Zeus, fifteen feet high, which was set up at 
At Olymiiia. g, Jist of the 

loyal states. From a tim’d portion w'as made a statue of 
Poseidon eleven feet high, set up at the Isthmus. Thus 
the Greeks gave thanks to the gods who had saved them. 
§169. Meanlime the Greek fleet had lain idle at Delos. 

At length it sailed eastwards in response to 

thlrivSn^ami the messages of the Samians, who declared 
orcok FiocK loniaiis only waited for a sight of 

the Greek fleet to revolt. The Persian fleet withdrew from 
Samos to the promontory of Ifycale, seeking the protection 
of tlie army of 60,000 men stationed tlieroj the ships were 
hauled up and surrounded witli a palisade. The Greeks, 
nothing daunted, landed and overcame the Pei-sian infantry 
ranged on the shore, and drove it to the fortified camp ; 
the camp in its turn was captured and burnt, together 
with all the ships. During the action the lonians turned 
asjainst their masters, and so “ for a second time revolted 
fjoin the Persians.” * 

The Ijelicf gained currency that this battle of Mycule 
Brittle uf (August, 479 B.c.) was fought on the very same 

j^g that of Plalaea, and the story was tliat 

just as the Greeks were on the point of engaging, the 
I ipomi about J''‘Diour rail down the line that their brethren 
the Battle, ^yere victoi’ious in Boeotia ; and a herald s stafl 
was seen wafted to the shore as a sign of the victory 
thus mysteriously announced. It seems almost a pity to 
suspect that tidings of the Boeotian victory had already 
reached the commanders, who withlield the news until the 
psychological moment. 

• Herod., ix., 104, 
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THE WESTERN GREEKS. 

§ 170. Preponderance of Dorian Klcinent in Sicily; Struggle 
between the Greeks and Carthaginians in the WesoTrn 
Meditorranean.— § ITI. Tyrants in Sicily ; Hippocrates of Gela ; 
Oclon of Gela; Anaxilas Founds Messana.-§ 172. Gelon Captures 
and Enlarges Syracuse ; his Power ; Thcron of Acraga-s ; Terillus 
of Himera.— § 173. Carthaginian Invasion of Sicily; Concert 
between Carthage and Xerxes; Battle of Himera.— § 174 

Aeragas under Theron and Thrasydacus ; Death of Gelon; his 
Title.s to Greatness.— § 175. Hieron of Syracuse Defeats the 
Etruscjins at Cyme; Hieron a Patron of Literature.— § 170 
End of the Tyranny at Aeragas and Himera; Death of Hieron- 
Tyraiiny of Thra.«ybulus ; Syracuse Freed from Tvrannv- 

‘'J' ; Dom’ocracies 

tliroughout Sicily. 

§ 170. Sisiui,TANEousi,Y wth the attack of Xerxes upon 
ho .„hab.tants of Greece Proper ca.ne that of the 
tartha^nmns upon the Greeks of Sicily. This was not 

rr oZ:.' “ ’ ^ 

It must be noticed that nearly all the Hellenic colonies in 

!f l e T'; ™ ‘I'® ‘^bo. es 

s an , but it was in the soutliern part of Sicily that 
be important cities lay-in other words, in the " 

etmeTu? r' 

gT Syracuse and 

^ ^ ela, diMded between them the hegemony of Sicily, 

15 
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while the other Greek cities were little more than prizes to 
be fought for by their more powerful neighbours. Another 
remarkable point in the history of the Sicilian Greeks is 
r»nimncnco of permanence of the phenomenon which 


VidiyTiu tbe Greeks called the tyranny. From first 
jiiiuu Cause. history of Sicily is the history of 

tyrant.s. One reason for this was that (he Greeks in Sicily 


had always a foe at their door in the Phoenicians, who kept 
a firm hold over the western extremity of the island. Ibe 


Carthage. 


representative of the Phoenician nationality in 
the we.‘'tern basin of the Mediterranean was 
the great mercantile city on the African coast, Carthage. 
In many ways the Greeks, both those of Sicily and those of 
the mother-country, infringed upon those exclusive rights 
of possession which Cartilage claimed in the west. I he 
Pii<icae.in 3 aa PhocaGaiis planted Massalia on the coast of Gaiil, 

spread to other places on that coast, 
^ and the west. The founda- 

tion of Alalia in Corsica challenged the right of Carthago to 

that fruitful island, but she replied by crushing 
Alalia out of existence (535 B.C.). Even the 
Phoenician preserve in Sicily was threatened — once when 

Dorian adventurers from Cnidus and Rhode.-*, 
led by Pontathlus, tried to found a settlement 
on Cape Lilybaeum, hard by Motya (about 580 B.C.); and 

again when Dorieus, son of the Spartan king, 
Anaxandridas, tried to cstablisli himself near 


At AlalL*^. 


PcnUitlklns. 


Doriou?. 


Mount Eryx (about 510 B.C.). The Phoenicians at Punormuj*, 
the Elymians at Segesta, and the Sicani at Hyccara might 
quarrel among themselves, but they all readily combined to 
keep the Greeks from penetrating thither; Selinus on tho 
south coast and Himera on the north coast continued to 
be tlie most westerly’ outposts of Hellenic civilisation. 
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§ 171. It was about the close of the sixth centuiy b.c. 

tlmt the epidemic of tyranny be^an in Sicilv • 

*1.1 -j. ° * TjT.-mtain 

up to this date examples had been sporadic only. 

Since 505 b.c. Cleandnis had ruled in Gela ; after seven 

years he was assassinated, but the reins of power were 

grasped by his brother Hippocrates, a man of daring and 

ability, who made Gela mistress of most of 

eastern Sicily; Naxos, Zancle, and Leontini 

were reduced to subjection and ruled by feudatory princes 

Hippocrates actually defeated the Syracusans in a -reat 

battle on the Helorus, and might have taken their citv but 

for the intervention of the Corinthians and 

Corcyraeans ; as it was, Syracuse had to yield How 

Camarina, which became a dependency of Gela 

(492 D C.). Hippocrates fell in battle in 491 b.c. He was 
succeeded by his general, Gelon, who gained the 
tyranny by pretending to support the claims of 

Hippocrate.s, as overlord of Zancle, had established Scythes 

a. ndor there. After the conquest of Miletus 

(494 B,c.), Scythes invited those lonians who 
rSiir' SeTf*''® •'ome 

persuaded them to sei.e Zancle. This act of " 
treachery was performed ; a few years later, 

Anax,ias h.mself seized the toivn, drove out the 

‘f 1 - '■r 
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Dissensions prevailed in Syracuse between the nobles and 
Cei..n's Acini- lowcf classes, and nltimately the people 


^itiou ot 
Synicuso 
IJ.C.)* 


expelled the Gamori, or landed aristocracy. 
The exiles retired to Casnienae, and after a 


few years invoked the assistance of Gelon. The Syracusan 
demos made no resistance, and Gelon thus became tyrant 


of Syracuse with the title of General (485 d.c.). Gela was 
loft to 1)0 ruled by his brother Hiiron. 

Gelon devoted his life to the aggrandisement of hi.s now 

Eniarficiuont Syracuse was enlarged in area, the 

of SyViicuse. pjateau of Achradina being included within a 
wall of fortification, so that Achradina became the city 
proper, while the Island of Ortygia, now joined by a mole to 
the mainland, served as an acropolis. Special provision 
was made for a large navy. In order to increase the 
population violent measures were taken. More than half 

of the people of Gela were compelled to migrate 
ftHprationto to Syiucusc ; the town of Camarina was totally 
Symnise. jpyt,royed and its inhabitants haled to tlie 

capital. Other citie.s also suffered similar transplantation 
of their nobles, while their commons weie sold into slavery. 
Gelon made himself master of the whole south-eastern 
portion of Sicily, and he possessed land and sea forces such 

ns no city in Greece could rival. Hence the 
Power of of the mothei'-counti'y were anxious for 


his assistance in 481 B.c. 

In addition to AnaxUas of Messana and Gelon of 
Syracuse, there were two other tyrants in Sicily at this 
period — Theion of Acragas (Agrigeiitum) and Terillus of 

Teriimsof Himera. Terillus was father-in-law of Anaxilas, 

^ho5Si and Theron held the same relationship to Gelon ; 

AcragM. besides, Theron himself had to wife the daughter 
of ruIyzaUis, a younger brother of Gelon. It was the 
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liostility between these two family groups of tyrants that 
brought the Carthaginians into Sicily in a renewed attempt 
to expel the Greeks. Theron expelled Terillus, and Terillus 
and Anaxilas applied to the Carthaginians for assistance. 
Ihe part played by Terillus is curiously analogous to that 
of the exiled tyrant of Athens at the Persian court. 

§ 173. The invasion of Sicily by the Carthaginians was 
inevitable under the circumstances; neverthe- 
less there can be little doubt than its synchronism invns^moP 
with the Persian invasion of Greece was not 
accidental. It W!i.s of consequence both to Carthage and to 
Xerxes that the eastern and the western Greeks should, if 
possible, bo hindered from rendering eac-h other assistance, 
lo this extent the two hostile powers were acting in 
concert. Ihe Greeks expressed their conscious- 
ness of the historical significance of the two'^S.i'aT.tr' 
invasions in their belief that the decisive battles 
in Greece and Sicily fell upon one and the same day. 

The vastness of the Carthaginian preparations matciied 
those of Xerxes. Three hundred thousand men „ 
conveyed in more than two hundred wai-ships AmST 
and three thousand tran.sports landed at Panormus and 
advanced upon Ilimera. Tlieron called to Ins aid Gelon 
and upon tbe tyrant of SjTacuse was laid the task of 
rhan,p.om„g the causo of Hellenic civilisation in tl.e west. 

itl, fifty tl.ousand infantry and live thousand cavalry 
he marched to the theatre of war and encamped on the 
nght bank of tl.e river Himera, to the east of tl.e city 

f ‘>y one of the kings 
had n t1 of Hanno; Hamilear 

mong the lulls on tl.e west of the town. Gelon learnt 
from a prmoner that the Carthaginians were expecting 
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cavalry from Selinus, and he determined upon a bold 

Biitic of portion of his own cavalry was 

nimora sent to them, representing themselves as Selinun- 

tines ; when these began to burn the ships, 
Oelon attacked the camp in the hills. The victory of the 
Greeks was complete. One hundred and fifty thousand 
of the enemy are said to have perished, and of all the fleet 
only one small boat returned to Carthage with news of the 

Death of disaster. Hamilcar also fell, but how, no 

iiaiuiicar. knew. According to one story, he stood all 

through the battle at the altar offering victim after victim ; 
when he saw the battle go against him, he cast himself as a 
supreme sacrifice into the flames. The booty won by the 
victors was immense ; in addition, Carthage purchased peace 
by payment of a war indemnity of two thousand talents. 

§ 174. The victory at Himera raised both Syracuse and 
Acragas to a great pitch of prosperity. Tiie thousands 
of captives were usefully employed in task-work for the 
beautification of the two cities. During the lasteiglityeais 
Extension of Thcion’s roign Acragas was greatly enlarged 
Acragas. foundations were laid of the great 

temples along the southern wall of the city, which astonished 
the world afterwards by their magnificence. Tlieron died 
in 472 B.c. Ho had been a wise and just ruler, and after 

his death bo was worshipped ns a Hero. His 

Dtatli c»( Thcron ^ ^ 

aiui sncccitoioii son and successor, Jnrasydacus, was a man or 

of 'rhrii<YiIni!ii5. _ . -*^11 *1 

very dilTerent chaiacter. Ho liud previously 
ruled Himera for bis father, but bis severity bad caused a 
rebellion which for a moment bad caused strnined relations 
between Acragas and Syracuse ; in fact, the two great 
cities almost came to blows, but the poet Siinouides 
reconciled them, being a friend both of Tlieron and of 
Hieron who then ruled at Syracuse (477 B.c.). 
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Gelon did not long survive his great victory. He had 
been ruthless and violent in carrying through the ambition 
of Iiis life, the making Syracuse a great city ; of Ceion 
but his latter end was peace, and he went down 
to his grave (478 b.c.) happy in the knowledge that he was 
beloved by his people. We are told that he summoned the 
Syracusans to an assembly armed, and that he came before 
them himself unarmed and gave account of all t hat he liad 
done. His aims had not been those of a selfish personal 
ambition ; in the sliort space of seven years be bad 
established an Hellenic power that knew no m, services 
superior, and had brought greatness, prosperity, ^ 
and security to Syracuse. The people only gave him his 
due when they greeted him as their benefactor, saviour, 
and, most precious title of all, not tyrant but king. 

§ 175. Gelon’s son was a minor, and a dual regency was 
e<»tablishcd ; llieron, tlio ruler of Gela, and * 

Poly/.aliis, both brothei*s of Gelon, were en- Symcviso. 
trusted with the government. The jealousy of Hieron 
compelled Polyzalus to take refuge with his son-in-law, 
Tlieron of Acrogas, but when the reconciliation between 
the two cities took place he w'as allowed to return to Syra- 
cuse. Hieron completed his brother’s victory at Himera by 
inflicting a crushing blow upon that other powerful race 
which was over hostile to the Greeks, the Etruscans. The 
hostility of the Etruscans was focussed upon the most 
northerly outpost of Greece on the Italian coast, the 
city of Cymo (Cumae). The combined fleets of - 
t.'yrae and Syracuse defeated the Etruscans 

1 • • 1 y-w- . . lJicri»u at Cyiua 

decisively (474 d.c.) that never again wore they 
an object of fear to the Greeks. Some of the booty was 
sent as an offering by Hieron to Olympia ; a bronze helmet 
with the insciiption— » Hieron, sou of Deinomenes. and the 
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Syrncusans to Zeus; Tyrrhenran spoils from Cyme," a 
memorial of tins victory, is now in the British Museum. 

Ilieron was a chronic invalid whose life was full of pain ; 
doubtless that had much to do with the fact that lie 
regarded his people with suspicion, established a system 
of espionage, and displayed avarice and violence in bis 
rule. Outwardly his court was the most splendid and 
famous in existence at that time, the home of the best 

Foetfiatti.o talent of the day: Epiebarmus and 

Court of nieroD.pjjQj.jjijg^ comedians; Aeschylus, the trage- 
dian ; Pindar, Bacchylides, and Simonides, the 13 'ric poets, 
were found there. The art of Pindar and Bacchylides was 
exercised in celebrating the succe.sses of the Syracusan ruler 
in the Panhellenic games at Delphi and Olympia. 

§ 176 The sti'ife between the two great Sicilian cities at 

Exj.nUion of about. Thrasydaeus for some unknown 

Jiinifljd.ifii.'i. reason declared war on Hieron, who defeated 

him in a bloody battle. Tlira.s^-daeus is said to have 
retired to Megara in Greece, and to have been executed 
there. This was the end of the tyranny at Acragas and 
Himera, so far as we know (470 B.c ). Nor was the fall of the 

Death of Hieron tyranny at Syracuso long dclaj'ed. In 4C7 B.c. 

(40i n.c.) Ilieron died, and his younger brother Tlirasy- 
bulus succeeded to the regency ; he was a vicious, incapable 
man, and soon the Syracusans rose against Jiim. Ho was 
compelled to surreruler and to leave Syracuse for ever 
(466 B.C.). Thus after twenty years Syracuse recovered 

c . r.i freedom. A colosvsal statue was dedic.ited to 

En<l of Ujo 

Tyranny at Zeus Eleutherius, and annual games called 

Syracuse. . . . 

Eleutlieria were established in memory of the 
occasion. For a time, liowever, there was strife in the city 
between the old citizens and those whom Gelon had brought 
in from every quarter. It was during tills period of strife 
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and weakness ihat a national movement began among the 
pre-Hellenic race of eastern Sicily, the Sicels, 
who found a leader in Dncetins (461—440 D.c.).«iuierDnccn58; 
He organised a federation of Sicel towns, built 
new cities, and attempted to wrest supremacy in Sicily from 
the Greeks. He even defeated the Acragantines and 
Syracusans, but in 450 b.c. he was defeated by the latter 
with fearful slaughter. Ducetius threw him- o 

^ InsSurrenaer 

sell upon the mercy of his enemies, and 

morning the Syracusans found him a suppliant at the 

public altar. His life was spared and he was sent to 

Corinth. Five years later he was again in Sicily founding 

a colony, Cale Acte, on tho northern coast, apparently with 

Syracusan support. Whatever bis designs, his 

death in 440 b.c. cut them short, and with him 

passed away for ever the national aspirations of tho Sicel race. 

The last appearance of Ducetius had led to a war between 

Acragas and Syracuse, in which the latter was victorious on 

the banks of the Hiraera river (445 b.c.). Syracuse also 

reduced all the Sicel towns ; only Tiinacria made 

any resistance. Syracuse thus became ihe 

chief city of Sicily; democracy was firmly 

established boUi there and in tho other Greek towns. Tiie 

triumpii of this form of government in Sicily is 

the more curious as tho Dorian element was 

there preponderant, for the (Ionic) Cl.alcidiaii element 

wirv,’ >ep.-e«enta 

had of little i.apo.tance. On tho cont.a. v, 

Greece Proper democracy was identified, not with the 
Dortan, but with the Ionian element. 
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§177. Fparta after Mycrilc ; Pausanias at Byzantium; his Medism; 
Mutiny of tlie Allies against him ; bis Recall and Death. — § 178. 
Thcmistoclos and the Fortification of Athens and the Peiraeus ; 
Encouragement of Resident Aliens (Metics). — § 179. Themis- 
tocles Frustrates Attempt of Sparta to Form Continental 
Empire.— §180. Position of Themistoclc.s; bis Ostracism; his 
Residence at Argos ; his Proscription, Flight to Asia, and Death. 
—§181. Death of Aristeidcs. 

§ 177. The Lacedaemonians were unwilling to embroil 
tliem.'^elves further with the affairs of Ionia after the battle 
of Mycale. They proposed to transport the Asiatic Greeks 
to the territory of the states in Greece Proper which had 
medisecl. This proposal was rejected, and the Samians, 
Chians, Loshians, and the other islanders were formally 
received into the Hellenic league. The united fleet then 
Cii'i'iieof sailed to the Hellespont, whence Leotychides 
sc«u>8. Peloponnesians returned home. The 

Athenians and the lonians besieged and took Sestos, the 
strongest fortre.'^s in the Chersonese. 

Next year Pausanias commanded the allied fleet. 

sailed fli'st to Cyprus to safeguard the southern 
^’liTurcs entrance of the Aegean, and then to Byzantium, 

captured. Here a change came 
over him; he entered into negotiations with Xerxes; in 

imagination he saw himself already Satrap of 
with I’ersia. Greece, and began to act with more than Pereian 
arrogance and brutality. The allies refused to continue 
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under his command, and called upon Aristeides to assume 
the leadership. The Spartans indeed recalled TheSr^rtma 
Pausanias, and sent out one Dorcis in his place, S IhT*' 
but the mischief was already done : the allies 
refused to recognise the Spartan headship. 

The remainder of the life of Pausanias was passed in 
intrigue until it ended in disgrace. Ho even established 
himself at Byzantium, but the Athenians and allies expelled 
him. When ho was finally siimmoned lioine he intrigued 
with the Helots. When about to be arrested, he escaped 
to the temple of Athena of the Brazen House ; as a stip- 
plianb he could not be removed, but the door of liis chamber 
was built up, and ho was starved to death ; his mother was 
said to have laid the first stone at tho door. ^ 

Ihe fall of Pausanias, a mysterious episode, Pa«s.iuiaB 
gains importance only for the reason that it " c ) 

involved in ruin a greater man than himself, tlie greatest 
man that Greece produced — Themistoclcs. 

§ 178. After 480 b.c. Themistocles no longer directed the 
action of Athens abroad ; but at home he Wiis 
putting the coping-stone to his gi-eat work of 
making Athens the first maritime power of Greece. When 
the Athenians returned home after the battle of Plataea, 
Athens was a lieap of ruins. If Themistocles could have 
had his way, the old city should liave served but as a 
quarry for materials for a new city by tho sea. This coid.l 
not be, however, and the first care was for the 
fortification of Athens on a scale hitherto 
seen m Greece; the new walls had a circuit 
of about six miles. It was probably the scale of the 
rebuilding that aroused the jealousy and fears of the Pelo- 
ponnesians; the fortifications, the ships, and the terrible 

ivity of the Athenians might well seem evidence of a 


Tbcniist«cl 03 — 
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dangoroiis ambition. Sparta therefore sent envoys to sug- 
gest that all the fortifications in Greece should be razed. 
A good story was told to illustrate the crooked ways of 
Themistocles. At his suggestion the envoys were dismissed 
with the reply that Athens would send an embassy to Sparta 
to discuss her proposal. Themistocles reached Sparta in 
advance of bis colleagues, who were instructed to tarry 
until the wall had reached a defensible height ; meantime, 

lie Outwits building went on with feverish activity, 
tiio Spartans. Rmuours of this readied Sparta, and the 


Ephors, on the advice of Themistocles, sent envoys to 
Athens to see how matters stood ; these envoys were 
detained as hostages for the safety of Themistocles and 
his colleagues. Wlien tlie long-expected members of the 
Athenian embassy arrived, Themistocles threw off the mask 
;ind asserted the right of Athens to an independent policy. 

The fortification of the Peiraic peninsula was next coin- 

‘h® Athenians now possessed 
the Pcinicue. ^wo fortified towns, the upper city and the 
harbour town, separated by about five miles of open country. 
In the course of the next twenty years measures were taken 
to remedy this unfortunate duality of the Athenian capital. 

Tliemistoclcs stiw tliat ships would bring empire ; he 
saw also that the foundations of empire must bo laid in 
commerce, lie tlierefore attracted traders and inaimfiiC' 


Themistocles tuicrs to Athcns from all (piartei'S by offering 

favourable conditions of life to all resident 
Athens. or IMotics. These numbered ultimately 


not less than ten tlionsand, ami apart from tlie commeicein 
which they were engaged, were otherwise a source of wealth. 
. Por they were liable to the same burdens ns 
Condition, foil citizens, but paid a higher property-tax 
in war-time; they also paid an annual protectioii-Ieo 
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{metoecium). They served chiefly in the fleet, as rowel's. 
It must be borne in mind that Athens was not primarily a 
( onqiiering state, like Sparta, but a groat centre of trade 
and indiisti-y ; tiiis fact explains her vitality. 

§ 179. While thus giving Athens her outfit a.s the future 


inistro.s.s of an empire, Theniistocles won diplo- 
matic triumphs over Sparta. Sparta had let slip 
the chance she had of expainling her Pelopon- 


ji Ciiiitiiiuiital 
Kliijjire. 


nesian Confederacy into an Hellenic Confederacy embracing 
not only northern Greece, but the Greeks of Asia and the 


islands. She now tried to retrieve her error by extending 
her influence on land as a counterpoise to the maritime 


power of Athens. Leotychides was entrusted with the 


conquest of Tiie.s.saly, but be was bribed by 
the Aleuad princes to betmy the interests of 
his country (47G b.c.). On liLs return he was 


Ilor Ex|)vili* 
iiiXi 

Thc&stly, 


tried and obliged to retire into exile at Tegoa, where he 
died in 469 b.c. The Spartans then attempted to accom- 


pli.sh their designs in another way. In the Amphictionic 
Council they propo.sed to expel from this League tho.so 
states which had either taken tlio side of the 


Poi-sians OP failed to fight against thorn. Tliis 
blow was aimed at the Thes.salians, Theban.-, 

and Argives. The proposal was actually in TLoSSdl?' 
accordance with the oath sworn by the con- 
federates at the Istlimus; nevertheless, Themistocles, 
representing Athens at the Council, sti-enuously opposed 
the measure, pointing to the grave disturbance that would 
result in the balance of power. Themistocles thus stood 
forth as the most deadly enemy of Spartan aggrandisement. 

§ 180. It wiis probably through Spartan intrigue that 
Themistocles was ruined. Cimon, who was now rising into 
prominence, was a fervid supi^rter of Sparta. Theini- 
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stocles, as an ultra-democrat, was regarded with suspicion 
by the moderate Aristeides. Lastly, vanity and envy 
wore characteristic of the Greeks, and many on purely 
personal grounds were ill-disposed to a man who cared 

Position of httle about offending others. The weak point 

ThDiiii-^tocUs. position of Themistocles was that he had 

not at Ills back the prestige of a great family or a great 
political party; his authority was purely personal; his 
work was in a peculiar sense his own, and he stood really 

alone in the state. About 473 b.c. a vote 

IIU OiitnicisiiK , 

of ostmcism drove ThenjLstocles into banish- 
merit. He retired to Argos, where he was even more 

Mis R.;si<icnco dangei’ous to Sparta than in Athens, for Argos 
at Algos. period was recovering from the 

gt'cat defeat inflicted by Cleomcnes, and was reasserting 
her power over tlie Argolic towns, such as Orneae, Hysiae, 
and Tiryns, which had availed themselves of that disaster 
to renounce their allegiance to her ; she was also supporting 
Tegea and the other Arcadian cities in a combination 
against Sparta. It seemed not unlikely that the genius 
of Themistocles might effect what Cleomenes in his exile 
had attempted — a union of Arcadia and the other hostile 
Peloponnesian states against Sparta. So in the papers of 
Pausanias the Spartans professed to have found proofs of 
the complicity of Themistocles in his traitorous schemes; 
evidence was easily foi’ged when enemies were at once 
niaPro- accuser's and judges. Themistocles was accused 
Bcni.tiou. Qf jjjgjj treason, but he escaped from Argos 
before the arrival of the men sent to arrest him. He fled 
to Corcyra, but the Corcyraeans were afraid to shelter 
him; he then crossed over to the mainland and threw 
himself upon the mercy of Admetiis, king of the Molossi, 
who Iiad indeed little reason to befriend him. Admetus 
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§ 181.] 

refused to surrender liim to his pursuers, and sent him 

across the mountains to Pydna, in Macedonia; here he 

found a merchantman sailing for Ionia, and after a narrow 

escape from falling into the hands of the Athenian fleet at 

Naxas, he reached Ephesus (4G9 n.c.). Some 

time he remained in hiding in the Ionian towns, ^ 

but when in 464 b.c. Xerxes died, and Artaxerxes came 

to the throne, the exiled statesman went up to Susa. He 

was received with lionour, and made governor of Magnesia 

on the Maeander, with the revenue of three cities for his 

maintenance. It is usually said that he engaged to bring 

Greece under the power of Persia, and necessity may well 

have driven him to trade upon the ambition of the Persian 

king. After some yeai-s he died a natural 

death at Magnesia (perhaps 458 n.c.); the 

story soon became current that in despair at his inability 

to redeem his promises to the king he committo<l suicide 
by drinking bull’s blood. 

§ 181. Some years after the f.all of Themistocles Aristeides 
also died (some time after 467 n.c.). He giadu- 

nlly drsappears from politics, his fame eclipsed AiSeidJs. 
by that of Cimon. He died perhaps on some public mission 
in the Pontus. In accordance with the character which 
liad earned him the title of “ the Jnst,” he is said to havo 
cheU so poor as not to have left sufficient to bury him • 
there is, however, no more truth in this than in the view 
of him expressed by Piutarch-that he was a ,, . 

great general, and won the battle of Plataea ! to Fame. 
Itis best title to fame was his work in connection with the 
Uelian Leagne, to the history of which we most now turn. 


Ills Death 
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TItE DEIJAN LEAGUE. 

§ 182. Oiigln, Organisation, and Object of tbe Delian League.— 
§ 183. Cirnon’.s Cai)ture of Kion and Conquest of Scyros. — 
§ 184. Coercion of Carystus; Revolt and Reduction of Naxos; 
Battle of the Eurymedon and Freeing of Greece from Persia; 
Revolt and Reduction of Th.asos. — § 185. Process of Trans* 
formation of the Delian League into an Athenian Empire; 
Commutation of Ships for Money ; Subject Cities ; Chest of the 
League Transferred to Athens.— § 18G. Extent of the Athenian 
Empire; Assessment- Lists and Quota-Lists.— § 187. Jurisdic- 
tion of Athens: Political Aspect of the Empire. 

§ 182. We have seen how in 481 b.c. tlie Peloponnesian 
Confederacy expanded into an Hellenic Jjeague, which in 
479 B.C., after the battle of llycale, included also certain 
Ionic cities and Aegean islands ; and how Sparta left 
Athens and the Asiatic Greeks to prosecute the siege of 

OriyinofUio This wn.s the origin of the Delian 

Delian Lc.igno. League, and the capture of Sestos in 478 B.c. 

was its first achievement. In the following year the 
League foi-mally acknowledged the leadership of Atlicns. 
Ihe position of Athens at first was simply that indefinite 
primacy or “hegemony” which fell naturally to that member 
of the League which posscs.'-ed the greatest number of ships 
and also commanders of acknowledged skill. What towns 
constituted the original nucleus of the League, we do not 
know ; its growth at first must have been rapid. 

From the fii'st it was arianged tliat some states should 
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furnish ships, finding also their crews and keeping tliem 
in commission during the year, wliile others should only 
pay a yearly contribution to the League chest; the latter 
class was always the larger of the two, and W’as , 
always increasing. The contribution or Phoros 
was assessed in the first instance by Aiisteides. It was a 
fortunate thing for Athens (hat in him sho ixissessed a 
Statesman whose acknowledged integrity secured acquiescence 
in his decisions. As assessed by him, the yearly contribution 
amounted to four hundred and sixty talents. This total 

annual revenue, based upon Aristeides’ valuation, 

was, as a rule, maintained for over forty years, 
but every four years the individual contributions were re- 
vised and re-adjusted. The common chest was placed in the 
emple of^ Apollo at Delos ; from tho fii-st it was conti-olle.l 
y ten otiicials called llellenolamiae, who were Athenians. 
All the members of the League were sovereign 
and indepc-ndent states, eacl. possessing onl/a ofSullZ. 
Mngle vote in tl>e common assembly at Delos ; Atl.ens, and 
I be other states which contributed ships and men, would 
0 course have most .uHueuco upon the deliberations and 
lecsmus. The object of the League was to 
keep the Aegean clear of tlie Pei-sia ns, whose 
lleet always menaced it from Phoenicia, to guarantee the 
m ependence of the islands and Asiatic cities, and to raid 
kings country. This is all that is known of tho 
constitution of the League in its earliest fZ • whZ 

r ted h , t"®' con- 

med this League of free states into an 

ciZr'' The 

‘ S "as indeed inevitable. The power of 
Athens preponderated from tho beginning ; she was the 

16 
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chief agent in carrying out the decisions of the synod ; 
soon these decisions came to be but the expression of her 
individual will. 

§ 183. The conduct of tlie war was in the liands of 
^ Cimon, the son of Miltiades : his stre})<;th lay in 

Ciini.n. , . . , o J 

Lis military ability. After driving Pausanias 
out of Sestos and Byzantium, lie captured the Pei^sian 
fortress at Kion, at the mouth of the Strymon. Tho name 
of Boges, its Persian commander, deserves to be held in 
honour as that of a brave man who preferred death to tlie 
surrender of the trust of hi.s royal master. When food was 

His Capture he threw his treasure into the Strymon, 

ofEiwii. liglited a funeral pyre, slew wife and children 
and all liis harem, hurled their corpses into tho flames and 
leaped in after them, and so perished (47G b.c.). Dorheus, 
at the mouth of tho Hebrus, was held by Mascame.s, but 
it and all tbo Thracian towns wore recovered from the 
Pcr.sians. A .small thing, the conquest of the h<land of 
Scyru.5, brought Cimon great fame (473 D.C.). A grave was 
found containing the bones of a prehistoric warrior of 

Hifl Conquost gio^i‘lic staturo ; they were declared to be tlio.'O 
</£cjro8. Qf Thet^cus, which the Oracle of Delphi had 
bidden the Athenians find and remove to Athens. So with 
gieat pomp and enthusiasm the relics of tho great Tonic 
Hero were deposited in a temple, tho 'I'hcseium, at Athens, 
and a festival was instituted in his honour. The island was 
entirely occupied by Athenian cleruchs, so that Athens 
alone reaped advantage from a conquest undertaken by the 
League. 

§ 184. The clearance of the Aegean benefited all the 
cities and islands within its basin, and both tljose which 
refused to enter the League and those which wished to 
secede from it incurred the hostility of the allies. Tho 
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first case of coercion was tlmt of Carystus, winch refused 


to follow the example of the other Euboean 
cities and become a nieml)er. Carystns was 
subjugated and compelled to enter the Delian 


Carj^tui forced 
to Juin the 
Loaguo» 


confederacy (472 b.c.). Tiireo years later tlie powerful 
island of Naxos, wliich had been the last to 
submit to Persia and ti»o first to throw off her UcrcUorif 
enforced allegiance, seceded, and was reduced 
by tlie allies (469 B.c.). Both Carystus and Naxos by 
way of penalty forfeited their autonomy ; they lost their 
ships, paid tribute, and had no voice in the synod ; they 
became subjects of the League. 

The existence of the League was amply justified in 
468 B.c., when Xerxes had once more assembled 


an army and fleet against Greece at the river EuJireiot* 
Eiiryinedon, in Pamphylia. Cimon appeared at 

Cnidus with two hundred ships and brought the Cariun and 
Lycian coast-towns within the circle of the League. By his 
glorious double victory, over the Persian fleet and „ 
land-forces, at the Eurymedon he finally freed 
Greece from all further danger. The continued existence of 
the confederacy could only result, therefore, in the completion 
of the process of transformation which had already begun 
An outspoken expression of the Athenian imperial policy 
was the war with Tha.sos, which arose out of the desire of 
the Athenians to secure the gold-mines and the 
trade of Thrace (465 b.c.). Cimon defeated the 
lhasian fleet, but the city surrendered only 

pon Spartan intervention. Athens demanded 

that they should rase their walk, give up their Tri'b’„“4! 

»h.ps,surrender their claims to the mines and the mainland 

pay a war mdemuity and annual tribute (463 b.c.). 
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§ 185. Carystus, Naxos, and Thasos are three typical 
examples of the methods of Athens in the Aegean. In 

general, liowever, the transformation of the 
Ijoague was effected not hy definite blows, but 
.nw .III Emi'iie. operation of causes working continuously 

and quietly, for which Athens was not responsible. Prom 
the first, many states adopted the method of commuting 
Comnmtuion J>hips and men for annual contributions in money, 

which by no means implied loss of indepen- 
Payments. dence, tboiigli it certainly involved a practical 
surrender of control over the direction of active operations. 


The position of the independent state contributing money 
and not ships was not improved when there came into 


- existence a class of subject cities paying money 

Onpinof . . .1 j 4. 

trot’i:issof -sybich was recognised as tribute, and not as an 
eipiivalent for ships, Tiiat a state sank from 
the former into the latter class w:rs the inevitable penalty 
of revolt ; with this went also the imposition of a now 
burden — tlie obligation to furnish lioplite contingents to 
the Athenian armies. 

Tlie result was that within the ten years after the 
reduction of Thasos the process was practically completed ; 
the only surviving free states were the great islands of 
Chios, Lesbos, and Samos, wliicli still retained tlieir navies 


and could not be called upon to furnish men or money to 
The diet of Athens. The Delian synod died a natural 
AtllenVl^^^ath, and the seal was set to tlie change by the 
( 4 W n.c.) transference of the chest of the League from 


the temple of Apollo in Delos to that of Athena in Athens 
('154 B.C.). In that year the Delian League really came to 
an end, though olhcial language, refusing to recognise facts, 
still spoke of the “ Allies '* (<ru/x/ia;^oi) ; but in fact Hegemony 
{i)y€fxovia) had become Empire {^f>xv)- 
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§ 186. Tbe Delian confederacy or Athenian empire was 
roughly contonninoas with the Aegean basin, including 
the coast on the north and east. From the Extent of 
Thracian and Propontine cities to Phaselis in Empire. 
Lycia, the number of subject towns was more than two 
hundred and 6fty. They were divided after 443 b.c. into 


five geographical districts : (1) Thracian ; (2) Uellespontine ; 
(3) Ionian, from Assos to Miletus ; (4) Carian, including 
Phodes, Cos, and the Lycian cities; (5) Insular, embracing 
liCmnos, Inibros, Aegina, Euboea, and nearly all the 
Cyclades. The duties and rights of each city were regu- 
lated by the terms of its treaty with Athens. 

Athenian garrisons did not, as a rule, occupy ^d^mof thT' 
the towns, nor were their constitutions inter- 


fored with, except as special opportunity offered of support 
ing a change in the direction of democracy. 

Our information about the empire is largely derived from 

the extant stone records. These are of two kinds : (1) the 

so-called Quota-Lists, or lists of the cities drawn .ru ^ 

, . . T . . ThoQuoti* 

Up by the thirty Logistae {“ accountants ”) giv- 

ing the amount paid as “ first-fruits ” to Athena at 

the rate of one-sixtieth, or a mina in the talent; fragments 

of these lists of varying length exist for every year from 

454 to 436 B.C., and scraps of those for the yeai-s following, 

down to 425 b.c. ; (2) one Assessment-List (rd^ts m. 

<Popov), of the year 425 b.c., giving the full “ont-LUta. 

tribute imposed at the general redistribution of the tribute 

every fourth year by the Athenian Council. It was not 

unhl after 437 B.c. that the total annual sum fixed by 

Aristeides was abandoned, and the tribute raised until it 

reached six hundred talents yearly. The tribute was paid 

by the representatives of the states to the Hellenotamiae 

at the Festival of the Great Dionysia. » Money-collecting 
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ships” {dpyvpoXoyoi ^^< 9 ) were sent out to gather in 
aneare. The amount imposed was by no means excessive. 

§ 187. Tile independence of the allies was limited by the 

Jnris^iiction jurisdiction of the Athenian courts. Capital 
ofAttieos. charges of certain kinds had to be taken to 

Athens ; in civil cases no lixe.l rule seems to have been im- 
posed. This was regarded as a special hardship, but there is 
nodeBnite compLaint of abuse of jurisdiction or of injustice. 
It must be remembered, however, that, from the point of 
view of the ancient Greeks, no material beneBts could ever 
compensate for the loss of absolute freedom of self-direction. 


The Empire The rule of the tyrant, wliether individual or city 

an Oiitngc on/Jxi i / 

Greek roliti&ti worci Tvpavvi^; was used by both friend 

Feeling, express the relation of Athens to her 


subjects), was a standing outrage upon tlie political feeling 
of Hellas, The situation was coniplieatod by the eternal 
schism between the democratic and the oligarcliical parlies; 
the former tending alway.s to attachment to Atliens, the 


latter liating her witli a deadly hatred. “The Allienian 


Tiio Einpiro wos in its cssciice the alliance of Hellenic 

Domocr.*tic. democrats against the internal enemy — the 

oligarchy — which was always conspiring or ready to con.spire 
with the Barbarians”;* hence the empire was “the chief 
product, basis, and perpetuator of democracy in Greece.” t 


* Whibley, Political Parties in Athens, p. 30. 
t Greeniclge, Handbook to Grech Constitutional History, p. 189. 
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§ 188. Position nnd Policy of Cimon. — § 189. Earthquake in I^aconia 
and Revolt of the Messenian llclots ; Cimon's Failure at Itbonie, 
and Ostracism ; Settlement of the Messeniansat Naupactus.— 
§ 190. War of Athens with Corinth and Aegina ; the Expedition 
to Egypt.— § 191. War in Bocotia; Battle of Tanagra ; Battle 
of Oenophyta; Conquest of Bocotia; Fall of Aegina.— § 192. 
Expeditions to the Corinthian Gulf; Tire Cities of Achaoa Added 
to the Empire; the Empire at its Greatest E.xtent.- § 193. 
Cimon'.s Campaign in Cyinus; his Death ; End of the War with 
Pcj-sia.— § i;i|. Oligarchic Reaction in Bocotia; Battle of Coroneia 
and Eo.ss of Bocotia, Phocis.and T>ocii.s. § Iho. I/>.ss of Mcgara; 
Revolt .and Reduction of Euboea; Collap.se of the Athenian 
Land Empire. § 19G. The Thirty Ycar.s’ Peace. 

§188. JjiE foremost man in Atliens after the oxile of 
Tlieiiiistocles and the death of Aristeides was 
Cimon. His jovial, not too cultivated manners, 

Ills genero.sity, his successes at sea, endeared him to the 
people, but he came of a family (the Philaidae) whicli was 
no friend to democracy— rather one steeped in traditions of 
autocracy. The docendant of the tyrants of tlie Olieivso- 
nese was little likely to go with the tide of democracy, 
uhich was rising ever higlier in Athens. The 
cardinal points of liis policy wero in fact two: 
the prosecution of war with Persia, and the maintenance 
of peace with Sparta on the basis of a division of leadership 
—that Athens should be mistress of the seas, and Sparta 
leader of the ooutinenUl Creeks. It was incxntablo that 
as time went on Cimon siiould 6nd himself left beliind by 
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the mass of the citizens as the exponent of an obsolete and 
impracticable policy. It was, however, not the intrigues of 
political opponents, but the colossal folly of the state with 
which he sympatliised, that ruined Ciraon and liis party. 

§ 189. Sparta had in secret prepared to invade Attica 
when Athens was engaged in the Thasian war; but in a 
moment the Spartans found themselves brought to the 

brink of ruin by a terrible disaster. An earth- 

EHrtliquAke in ^ ^ ^ • 

Laconia, and quake almost totally destroyed their city ; and 
Mcsaenian the Hclots of I\Iessenia seized the opportunity 
Heiots(4WB.c.). revolt (464 b.c.). The rebels gathered at 

Ithome, the old stronghold of their race, and defied all 
efforts to dislodge them. The Spartans were at last com- 
pelled to apply for aid to the Athenians, who had a 
reputation for special skill in the art of attacking fortified 
places. Cimon espoused their cause with striking metaphor 
— “Let us not see Hellas lame,” he cried, “nor Athens 
deprived of her yoke-fellow.” So four thousand Athenians 
were sent into Messenia under his command. Ithome 
baffled their skill, and then the Spartans sent them home 

Cim-m’B Failure "’iiliout explanation. This insult ruined Cimon. 
at Ithome. q’jjQ alliance with Sparta was repudiated, and 

alliance was concluded with two of her bitter enemies, 
Argos and Thessaly. Ostracism sent Cimon into exile 
(461 n.c.), the immediate cause of it being his opposition to 
the radical measures carried during his absence at Ithome 
by Ephialtes and Pericles. Four yeai's after their first 
occupation of Ithome, the Helots capitulated and were 

allowed to leave the Peloponnese unharmed on 
Settled at Condition of never returning. The Athenians 
Naui>actus. homeless fugitives and placed them 

at Naupactus, a town near the entrance of the Corinthian 
gulf, recently taken from the Ozolian Locrians. Athens 
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§ 190.] 


thus struck not only at Sparta, but at Corinth, whoso 
merchantmen she could now annoy ; the eslabli.shmont of 
an Athenian naval station at Naupactns must be reckoned 
as the first of that series of grievances which brought about 
the Peloponnesian war. Tlie war between Sparta and her 
Helots is sometimes called the Third Messenian war. 

§ 190. Another opportunity soon came of interfering in 
Peloponnesian affairs. Megara quarrelled with 
Corinth, seceded from the Peloponnesian League, Aibcns. 
and appealed to Athens for succoiu*. Alliance with Jlegaia 
would give Athens control of the “ bridge of the sea,” and 
troops were at once sent to garrison the two Megarian 
ports — Nisaea, on the Saronic gulf, and Pegae, 
on the Corinthian gulf. Two “ long walls ” sicgara. 
were built to connect the town of Megara with Nisaea, 
and thus block tbo eastern coast-road (460 — 459 B.C.). 
“This,” says Thucydides, “was the main cause of the 
intense hatred w’hich the Corinthians felt towards the 
Athenians.” Athens followed out the policy thus initiated, 
of securing full control of the Saronic gulf, by 
occupying Ilalicis near the south point of Argolis, HiiUeis- 
but she seems to have been driven thence by Epidaurus 
and Corinth (458 B.C.), though she conquered 
the enemy’s fleet at Cecryphnleia, a small island 
between Aegiua and Argolis. This marks the beginning 
of the Hellenic war, or first war of the Peloponnesians 
with Athens. 

The victoi’y of Athens compelled Aegina to bestir her- 
self ; the moment was favourable, as the Athenian fleet was 
weakened by the absence of two hundred ships in Egypt. 

After an obstinate fight off Aegina Athens Blockade of 
romnined the victor, with seventy captured Aegina. 

vessels. Aegina was then blockaded. The Corinthians 
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tncd to cre<ate a divei-sion hy falling upon tlie Megarid, 
but they had not estimated aright the spirit animating the 
Athenians in tliis wonderful year. Not a man was with- 
drawn from the blockade, but the oldest and youngest citizens 
were called out for service under Myronides, a general who 
had distinguished himself in the Persian war. Both sides 
claimed the victory in the battle which ensued, but the 
Corinthians retired 6rst. Twehc days afterwards, smarting 

under the reproaches of their fellow-citizens, they 

My^'ides^fn returned, this time to bo decisively defeated by 
tiio Mogarid. issued froui Megara. Brilliant 

as were t he achievements of Athens on the waters and shores 
of the Saronic gulf, it was a fatal mistake that her forces 
should have been divided at this moment of conflict ; neitiier 
in Egypt nor in the Peloponneso was she ahlo to win a 

decisive succiss. 

The expedition to Egypt was one of the most important 
. . enterprisis ever undertaken by the eity ; its 

Exi'cdiUf.Htrt 1 . 

Egji'i. parallel is the Syracusan expedition. Egypt 
had revolted under Innros, a Libyan prince, upon the death 
of Xerxes (4G1 d.c.). The Athenian fleet in the lievaiit 
vireof captured Memphis, with 

Memphis, exception of the White Port, where for two 

yeai-s the remnant of the Persians held out (459 B.C.) Wo 
have the grave-stone containing the names of the IflS 
members of a single Tribe (Erechtheis) who fell in this 
feverish year 459-8 b.c., “ in Cyprus, in Egypt, in Phoenicia, 
at Ilalieis, in Aegina, at Megara, in the same year.” 

§191. In 457 B.c. the Spartans took the field with a 
laree army, ostensibly to succour the Dorians 

I^aotjdiwinomao * b ^ • 

ExpediiioD to northern Greece against the Phocians, in 

Doris and ® ^ ^ 

Uoeotia. reality to assist Thebes in the subjugation ol 
Boeotia in order to create a jKiwer north of the Isthmus 
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that might cheek Athens. It was easy to get into Boeotia, 
but not so easy to return, for Athens strengthenc'l lier 
posts on Mount Geraneia, and her sliips cruise! vigilantly 
in thctwo gulfs. The Lacedaemonians encamped 
at Tanagra, on the bordei'S of Attica ; whetlier 
true or false, the idea gained ground in Athens tliat they were 
in collusion with the oligarchs, and that a coup de ma{7i was 
contemplated. The Athenians re-olved to forestall the blow. 
They marched to Tanagra fourteen hundrc'd strong ; as soon 
as the border had been crossed, Ciraon appealed, cimons 
asking to be allowed to fight in the ranks of 
his Tribe. Ilis request was refused, but he called upon his 
friends to clear his and their own names of all suspicion of 
disloyalty by their conduct in the action. One hundred of 
them went into battle, but when the day was done they all 
lay on the bloody field ; this paved the way for Ciinon’s recall. 
Tlie battle of Tanagra, tho first in which Spartans and 
Athenians met in conflict since the time wlieu Cleonienes 
had tried to expel Cleisthenes fifty years before, was won 
by the Lacedaemonians ; their Thessalian allies deserted 
tho Athenians during the action. Tlie Lacedaemonians 
made good their retreat into the Peloponnese, 
but Boeotia was left exposed to I’eprisals. 

Sixty-two days after the battle the Athenians 
were again in Boeotia under Myronides, and 
battle was fouglit at Oenophyla, near Tanagra, 
which left all Boeotia except Tliehes at the feet 
of Athens. Phocis also joined her alliance, to- 
getlier with the Opuntian Locrians. About the 

same time Troezen, an important station on the eastern coast 
of Argolis, joined the Athenian alliance To 
crown all, the Aeginetans capitulated and agreed 
to give up their sliips and pay tribute; at fast the “ 


Battle of 
OoDoiibyta 
(4rr7 uxX 


a 


decisi 


SI VC 


Conqaeit of 
Alliance with 
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of the Peiraeus ” was removed, and the proud island, so 
long a foe, was defenceless. 

§ 192. Athens was not equally fortunate in Egypt, where 
the tide of success turned in 456 b.c. Two yeare later the 


Greeks were compelled to burn their ships to prevent their 

seizin e by the Persians, and were themselves 
driven to surrender at last to the Persian 
general Megabyzus. He allowed them to 
march across the desert to Gyrene, whence a few war-worn 
fugitives reached their homes again. Unfortunately an 
Athenian rtinforceraent of fifty ships, being in ignorance 
of the collapse of the revolt, sailed up the Nile and was 
utterly annihilated. Inaros was crucified. This was the 
sorry ending of the Egyptian undertaking. 

In Greece itself fortune continued to smile. Tolmides 
cruised round the Peloponneso ravaging and conquering 


(455 B.c.) ; the Lacedaemonian dockyards at Gytiunm were 
burnt ; Chalcis, a Corinthian post on the Aetolian shore, 

was captured. In 453 B.C. the great imperialist 

AnoniproD statesman Pericles was also in the Corinthian 
ociii.idae. attemping, though in vain, to reduce the 

important town of Oeniadae, in Acarnania. The object was 
to depi’ive Connth of her western trade route, and to make 

the Corinthian gulf, like the Saronic, an 
Athenian lake ; but this was never completely 
accomplished. One effect of this expedition 
was that the cities of Achaea were added to the Athenian 

empire. 

The Athenian empire had now reached its greatest 
extent; it was at once maritime and conti- 
meawsf nental. At sea the Athenian navy was supreme 
from the Black Sea to the Levant ; on land 
Athens controlled all Greece from Thermopylae to the 
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Isthmus. Her enemies were impotent. She had now need 

of i>eace at home to enable her to restore her 

damaged prestige in the East. Tlic negotiation 

of a Five Years’ Truce with Sparta was not 

tlie least of the many services which the Athenians owed 

to Cimon (150 b.c.). 

§193. In 449 b.c. the great admiral sailed with two 
hundred .ships on hU last expedition, to protect cimon in 
Cyprus. Ho laid siege to Citium, but died of 
disease during the operations. For thirty yeai-s he had 
led his countrymen to victory, and victory 
hovered round his corpse, for, raising the siege, 
the Athenians gained a double success— over the Pei-sian 
lleet otf Salamis on the east of the island, and ^ 

Double ^ ictory 

over the army drawn up on i>hore. Cimon died of tbo 

1 • t 1 • Atlicniana. 

at the moment at which his work was done; 

the long struggle now ceased, for all true Hellenic cities 

were free of the “ barbarians” ; only in Cyprus 

was a decisive issue impossible. The Phoe- rhocniciana 

nicians gained the upper hand, but after many 

years Hellenic civilisation here experienced a resurrection. 

It is a vexed question whether the w’ar was concluded 
by actual treaty. Some maintain tliat the so - £,^,1 
called Peace of Cimon or Peace of Callias is a Persia. 


fiction of Athenian rbetoricLans ; oven some of the ancients 
themselves had doubts as to its authenticity. Probably 
the two powers did arrange a imdus vivendi after Cimon's 
death. Tlie Persians engaged not to send ships of war into 
Oieek waters, the Athenians not to prosecute aggressive 
warfare; both agreed to let the question of Nature of th« 
supremacy on the Asiatic coast and over the Arrangoment 

• % « ^ lu&ilo witii 

itlanUs drop, mthout prejudice to their re- 
Sijective claims. The arrangement resembled that of the 
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tnice with Sparta; it was a postponement of the questions 
at issue until a time more convenient for one or the 
otlier party came. Subsequently it was represented a.s a 
humiliating Peace by which the Great King was only too 
glad to purchase immunity from further losses; this view 
was so far true that Athens was actually in possession of 
the towns and islands to which the Pei'sians laid claim. 


§194. The Athenian land empire collapsed witli truly 


OUt.'nrcliic 
Hevolt in 
Uocotin. 


alarming rapidity. Boeotia wjxs the weak spot. 
Exiled oligarchs seized Orchomenos and Chae- 
roneia in the north-west. Tohnides hurriedly 


took the held with only one thousand volunteei*s and 

some auxiliaries. On his march back from 
Corciioia Chaeioiieia (wliich he recaptured) lie was at- 
(417 B.C.). enemy coming from Orchomenos, 

and destroyed near Coroneia; the survivors of the battle 

were made prisoners, and the evacuation of 
1 ocrii!| ami all Boeotia was the price at wliich they were 
iiiotia. j-eleased (447 B.C.). The loss of Boeotia involved 

that of Locris and Phocis ; thus one day saw the bounds 


of Athenian power removed from Thermopylae to Cithaeron. 

§195. The oligarchical movement which thus triumphed 
in Central Greece spread in widening circle eastwards and 
„ , southwards. Euboea, an ally for thirty years, 

Euboea, revolted (446 B.C.). No sooner had Pericles 
landed in the island than a rising occurred in Megara; 
the Athenian garrison in the town was cut to pieces, but 
the survivors held Pogae and Nisaea. The troops of three 
Tribes went into the Jlegarid under Andocides, but before 
Pericles, who had returned at once, could join him, a 
I^acedaemonian army under Plei.stoanax was between the 
two forces. Andocides succeeded in getting into Boeotia, and 
KO back into Attica. Pleistoanax advanced no further than 
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§ 19C.] 


Elensis. He ami lus adviser Cleandridas were afterwards 
condemned on a charge of having been lnihed to witlidraw. 
Whatever the reason for their retirement, it left 

lU i^cihutioU 

Pericles free to deal with Euboea. With lifty i»y ivruian 
ships and five tljousiind lioplites he redmed the 
island. The people of llistiaea w’ere expelled, and their land 
was distributed among Attic cleruchs, and a new cirniciik -3 in 
settlement, Oreos, took the place of llistiaea. KuWa. 
The whole island was reduced to the position of a tribute- 
paying subject without ships, and its towns retained only 
qualified autonomy. 

§196. The impression produced on the Athenians by this 
wholesjdo defection of allies and subjects is n i • * 

^ He vL'* loll of 

reflected in the revision of the tribute which 


was made in 44G-5 d.c. Many st-ates had their tribute 
reduced. The approaching toiminatiou of the Five Years’ 
Ti-uce added to the anxieties of the Athenians. It was 


felt that at all costs terms must be made with Sj'arta. In 
the winter of 41G d.c., therefore, a Thirty 
Years’ Peace was concluded between the two 
cities, on the following terms: the Athenians 
I enounced all their Peloponnesian possessions — Pegao, 
Nisaea, Troezen, and Achaca; for the rest, each city 
retained what it had. Neither city was to receive into 
alliance an ally of the other ; but any city that was 
independent cf both might join wduchever of the two it 
pleased. Differences between the two parties to the peace 
wei*© to be settled by arbitration. 
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§197. Ephialtes and Pericles.— § 198. Limitation of the Powers 
of the Areiopagus and of the Archons. — § 199. rayinent of the 
Dicasteries; its Effects.— § 200. Opposition to the Policy of 
Pericles; its Collapse ; Ideal of Pericles.— § 201. The Duiklmgs 
of Pericles : Athena Promachos ; the Parthenon ; the Middle 
Long Wall ; the Peiracus.— § 202. Pericles the Iliiler of Athens ; 
his Political Position— § 203. Pcvolt of Samos; its Reduction 
by Pericles ; Peloponnesian Intervention Discussed at Sparta. 
— § 204. Extension of Athenian IntUicncc in the Pontus and in 
Thrace; Foundation of Aniphipolis.--§ 205. Athenian Competi- 
tion with Corinth in the West ; Foundation of Thurii. 


§ 197. Our knowledge of the internal history of Athens 
between the Persian wars and the end of the Hellenic 
war (450 b.c.) is fragmentary. In spirit the constitution 
became more democratic under the influence of Themistocles ; 


and in form also the sovereignty of the people was more 
and more fully expressed. The mantle of the dead demo- 
cratic leaders fell first upon the shoulders of the “ incorrup- 
tible ” Ephialtes, and when he was struck down, shortly after 
, - Cimon’s ostracism, by the knife of a Boeotian 

Eviii'Jtes. assassin > who was perhaps the tool oi the eni'ageci 
Areiopagites, it descended upon Pericles. Pericles was then 
about thirty years old. His father was Xanthippus, his 
mother Agarisie, niece of Clcisthenes the Reformer, so that 

he was connected with the Alcinaeonidae, that 
family wliich for weal or woe played so large 
a part in Athenian history. These two men, Ephialtes 
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and Peiicles, carried to a conclusion the work of Solon, 
Cleistlienes, and the three statesmen of tlie Persian wars. 

§198. The period is marked hy two clianges of vital 
moment: the limitation of the powers of the Areiopagus, and 
tlie extension of the principle of payment for public services. 

Under the Solonian constitution the Areiopagus was 
“the ovei-seer of ail thing.s, and the guardian 
of the law.s.” How it was atlecled hy Arei.,, 

reforms of 01ei.stlienes is unknown. Later, the institvition of 

ostracism must have limited its most important ^ ^ 

political function, the protection of the state on it. 

against tyranny. As it was composed of ex-ArcIions, and 

tlie Archons were drawn from the two richest classes, it 

must have been a conservative body. Its influence revived 

about the time of the invasion of Xor.ves. We 

know less of the hUtory and functions of the 

Areiopagus than of any other clement of the Athenian 
constitution. 

When Cinion was in Mes.senia (402 b.c.), Ephialtes 
destroyed the power of the Areiopagus- its 
functions passed to the Council of Five Hundred 

■c^cciesia, and the law-courts; nothin<y Oo5b.c.). 

hoS f° V ol intentional 

Athena. It was restricted to those religions and cere- 
monia functions which had belonged to it from antiquity 

on it !-a?f rr whose seat 

narro:":;; 

The changes connected with the archonship reacted upon 

ItTTl became a pafd ' 

to which men of the third class the Archonship. 

eug^Ue, were eligible; in time even Thetes were not 

17 
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excUuled. Fiutlior, the Archons were chosen by lot directly 
from all eligihlo citi/.ens, the iireliniinary election of candi- 
dates being abolislied (see p. 192). 

§199. The direct employment of the lot, without the 
precaution of preliminary election of candidates, 
intiit t>'f L«it— jj; cliaracteristic of this period; e\en moie 
cliaracterUic is t lie wholesale introduction of payment for 
, , public service. It was, in fact, useless to throw 

lllHl PajIhCIlt * ••Til Uxf 

fui SI. to onic.9. otlice to tlio poorer citi/cns il the nece.ssii) 

of working fur a living compelled them to decline the chance 
of the lot. Pay was therefore introduced not only for the 
Archons, but for the iiiembei's of the Council of Five 

Hundred. 

Of far-reaching consequences was the introduction hy 
Pericles of payment for service in the law-courts. 
Popular jurisdiction was a creation of Solon, but it was 
the downfall of the Areiopagus that made the popular 
, . , courts (Diciusteries) and the Council the most 

Iiii|H>rt:ujco of V ' x-i A* aUa 

tiic uk-.wtcrica important factors in the constitution ; tne 
judicial competence of the magistrates became ever moie 
restricted. The power of the courts lay in the fact that 
from their verdict there was no appeal ; their weakness 
lay in the absence of any trained judicial element, the 
juroi-s being both judge and jury, posses.sing only an amateui 
knowledge of law, and so being really at the mercy of the 
most persuasive speaker. As every citizen could sit as 
juror, payment was necessary to enable all to exercise the 
right ; but the evils attendant upon the development of 
[lopular judicature were inherent in the system, and wcie 

not due to the introduction of pay. The pay 

^‘aymentuf was, ill fact, a most miserable pittance either 
picaatonea. obols a day ! The fee was no com- 

pen.sation for service rendered, but a grant in aid to enable 
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the service to be performed at all. Too freqiu-ntlv the 
whole system of payment is criticised as though Athmi 
was tilled with an idle nibble living in fatness upon .state 
money. The fee offered could not compete witii the average 
wages of labour. Even when it was raised in -125 u.c. to 
three obols a day, that was only (lie rate for service in the 
fleet, and only half tlie rate for lioplite service in the field. 

The most false of all the criticisms of the action of 

Pericles is that which regards the system as mere bribery 

a political manoeuvre to counteract the influence of the 
wealthy Cimon by “giving the masses their own projKutv.’' 
This charge is part of the wider charge brought against 
democracy in its entirety by the ricli, upon wliom fell various 
burdens, or Liturgies, which in Athens took tlio 
place of taxes upon income ; sucli were the Trier- 
archyor equipment of wai^hips, the Cboivgia or cliar-e.s 
for tl.o training and outfit of tragic or comic clioruses 

§200. Not only did the oligarchs I.ato the democracy 
but they had also no love for the empire witli 
wl.ich it was so closely connected. They were 
hitter foes of the imi>erialism of Pericles 
Althougli the cause of the allies became a pariy cry, tliere 
uas one statesman whose advocacy of it was thorouoldv 
;onest. Cimon’s son-in-law, Tliucydides, the son of Meleia.; 
c cely attacked the expenditure of tribute upon public 

<ngs in Athens as a malvei-sation of funds; but tliis 
was the la.st open effort of the opposition. In a . n 
»-rt to ostracism in 442 b.c., the community 
Mded with Pericles, wl.o was henceforth .dven 

idelTwarr^^ ''r’f pV^mme. His 

'as to make Atliens tbe Queen of Hellas 

a centre of li^ht ami leading, the “sl-IiooI of 
«cce. It was a sign of this ambition that in 418 n.e. 
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before the loss of Boeotia, lie invited the Greek states to 
send representatives to a Panhellenic Congress to be held 
in Athens to discuss measures for the restoration of the 

temples destroyed by the Persians. The scheme 
did not come to anything, though Athens under 
ConKrt-.9. diiectiou of Pericles carried out alone her 

share in the work in a way wliich has made :ill the world 

her debtor. 

§201. One of the earliest monuments of this period was 
the “ j^reat bronze Atliena,” called in later times 

“Athena ^ 

rromaciiob/* Atlieita Promachos (the “ Chiampion ), in tue 
open air at the western end of the Acropolis, It com- 
memoiated the victory over the Persians. Ihe sunlight 
flashing from the helmet and spear-point towering thiity 
feet was visible for miles to sailors coming up the coast 
from Sunium. The great glory of the Acropolis was the 

new temple called the Parthenon, in which 
Till. 1 artiienoD. tho colossal image of Athena, of wood, 

gold, and ivory— gold for the raiment, ivory for the exposed 
parts of the body, in tlie style ciilled chryselephantine; in 

her right hand was poised a golden figure of 
Pheiiiias. Yiciory. This statue was the work of the 

sculptor Pbeidias, who wrought also a wondrous statue of 

Zeus ill the temple at Olympia. 

The buildings of the Pericleaii age form a mo.st important 
chapter in the liistory of art. Provision was made for 
..T mercantile and military needs also. About 
Waib'X458B.c.). 458 b.C- the Upper city had been united witn 
the harbour town by the building of two “ long walls,” the 

northern one going down to the Poiraeus, the 
other to the eastern side of the bay of Phalerum. 
044B.C.) enclosed was very great, and the 

base of the triangle was open to tlie sea. About 444 B.c. 
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a third or “middle wall” was built, about two hundred 
yai-ds south of the northern line and parallel to it; there- 
after the wall to Plialerum was allowed to fall into decay. 
At the Peiraeus itself store-houses and various conveniences 
„ .. for traders were built, and ship-sheds for the 

Buililmpsat * . 

tiie Pciracne. ^var-vessels which protected the commercial sea 

routes. Athens was heiress of the commerce of Ionia, 

which had almost died out ; the centre of commercial and 


political gravity was now in eastern Greece. 

§ 202. Pericles was undisputed leader, and indeed master, 

Pericles Ruler Athens during the twelve years following the 
of Athens, ostracism of Thucydides (442 B.C.). Though he 
was as absolute as any tyrant, his position was constitutional; 
his power depended upon his annual re-election to the 
B.'wis of bu Strategi, and upon his personal 

Power. inlluence with his colleagues and the people. 
Nominally all the Strategi possessed equal powers, and they 
were now the chief executive magistrates in Athens, with 

the right to summon the Assembly, supreme 
The strategi. conduct of foreign affaii’S and over all 


the forces of the state, both military and naval. 

§203. Tho chief event of the period of the Thirty Years 
Revolt of was the revolt of Samos (440 B.C.), which 

Samos. arose out of a dispute between Samos and 
Miletus concerning Prione. Miletus appealed to Athens, 
for both states belonged to the Athenian League or Empire; 
but the oligarchs of Samos sought help of the Persian Satrap 
at Sardis. Pericles quickly sailed with sixty ships ; one 
of his colleagues was Sophocles, the tragedian. When a 
reinforcement of forty ships arrived from Athens, and of 
twenty-five from Chios and Lesbos, Samos was blockaded 
by land and sea. It wns reported that the Persian fleet 
was approaching, and Pericles withdrew most of his ships 
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RKVOLT OF SAMOS. 



to the Carian coast, so tliat for a short time tlm hlofkade 
was raised. Squadron after squadron came from Atlieus. 
until at last no fewer tlian two hundred ships were block 

ading Saraos. In the ninth month tlie town itsSnrrcn-ior 
surrendered (439 b.c.). The Saniiams agreed to 
pull down their walls, surrender their ships, pay a war 
indemnity of fifteen hundred talents, and to give hostagc.s ; 
they were not made tributary, but were required to furnish 
troops on demand. Byzantium also had .seized the ()[ipor- 
tunity to revolt, but the fall of Samos convinced her that 
resistance was hopeless ; her tribute was rai.sed. 

lluis a moment of grave peril had passed. If Chios or 
Le.'bos, or an enemy nearer home, hail seized thi.s opportunity 
to declare war, it might have gone hard with Athens. Ami 
in fact the latter contingency had been all but realisid ; 


for Sparta and her allies liad discussed tlie ques- 

f I .1 /-. • .1 • « , Tltro.iU-nfJ 

tion ol war, and the Corinthians afterwards roi-|K-iiiic.>,irtii 
claimed to liave siived Athens hy setting their 
faces against intervention. If Corinth really did prevent 
hostile action on the part of the Peloponnesians, she must 
laUT on bitterly have regretted her short-siglited policy ; 
for the war which she afterwards stirred up in order to ruin 
the commercial supremacy of Atliens ruined only herself. 

§204. The victory over Samos was followed by an 
extension of Athenian influence in the north 
The region of the Pontus was in fact of vital 
importance to Athens, as she looked thither for 
the corn, fish, and timber, whicli meant life for lur crowded 
town. Here, as in so much that he did, Pericles only 
followed the lines laid down by the Peisistratidae who, in 
bigeium and the Chersone.se, had secured for Athens the con- 
trol of the outer doorway of the Pontus. Pericles appeared 
in the Pontus at the head of a great squadron as ft 
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demonstration of Athenian might. Sinope was visited, and 

probably also tlie headquarters of tlie gi-ain 

trade — Panticapaeum on the Cimmerian 
fliicncL tiicte. the rulers of that 

town were afterwards loyal friends of the Athenians. 


Of importance scarcely inferior to that of the Pontus 
* , t, was the northern coast of the Aegean. Just at 
inTiiiace. time the Thracian tribes had been united 


in a powerful kingdom by Teres and his son Sitalcos. 
Pericles was thus constrained to renew the attempt to get 
possession of the lower Strymon. Athens already possessed 
the fortified place of Eion at the mouth of the river, but 
she desired also to control the ti-ade route which crossed 
the river about three miles higher up, at Eiinea Hodoi 
(“ Nine Ways ”), as well as the passage into the interior 
along the stream. Ten thousand colonists under Leagros 
sent out in the time of Cimon had all been massacred at 

Fonniintion of Drabescus by the Thracians (465 b.c.) Now 
Ajiipiniioiis. pei-icies sent out Hagnon (436 B.c.), and a city 

was founded just at the point wliere the river issuing 

from the hills makes a great bend open to tho east. The 


town was called Amphipolis, a curious coinage to express 
the fact that on three sides it was surrounded by the stream. 
In after time Amphipolis was destined to be a cause of 
I. n . much sorrow to the Athenians, for, probably 

luS l‘xiiviro ^ A A Vi 

History, from thcii’ admixture with alien elements, tno 
colonists and their descendants lost all sense of thoii 
connection with Atliens and became bitterly hostile to her. 


§ 205. The second commercial city in Greece Proper at 
Conipotitionof this time, next to Athens, was Corinth; and 
■c'lrilltii' for Cofintli, DOW practically ousted from tho 
Aegean, was beginning also to fe^l the efl’ects of 
Athenian competition in the west. Under the iiispii’ation 
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of Pericles Athens establi.^ied the colony of Tlinrii, near 
the site of the ancient Sybaris destroyed by the Crotoniats, 
as a centre of Athenian influence in Magna Fy„ndation<f 
Graecia. Hippodamus, the architect of the 
Peiraeus, had a free hand in designing the new city. The 
most famous of the colonists was the “ Father of History," 
Herodotus, who, born on the eastern confines of the Greek 
world, at Halicarnassus in Caria (perhaps about 485 B.c.), 
and settled for long in the central city of Greece, tlie liome 
of letters and art, went to spend the evening of his life in 
this western outpost of Ionic civilisation (443 B.c.). 









CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR (FIRST PERIOD). 

§20G. Origin of the War; i\).>ition of Corcym; the Quarrel of 
Kpidaninus and Corcyra ; Alliance between Corcyra and Athens ; 
War of Corinth with Corcyra; Battle of Sybota. — § 207. Revolt 
of Potklaea and Decree against Megara.— § 208. Congress of 
the Allies at Sparta ; they Decide on War. — § 2(t0. The Theban 
Attack on I’lataea.— § 210. The Allies on both side.s ; Str.ategy 
of Pericles.— § 211. First and Secon'l Invasions of Attica. — 
§ 212. Blockade and Capture of Plataea.— § 213. The War in 
Western Greece ; Phormion’s Victories. — § 211. Revolt, Blockade, 
and Fall of Mytilcne ; Debate upon the Fate of the Mytilenacans ; 
Resolutions of Cleon and Diodotus; Fate of Mytilcne. — §213. 
The Revolution in Corcyra; Victory of the Democrats aided by 
Athens.— § 216. Failure of Demosthenes in Aetolia; he Saves 
Naapactus ; Battle of Olpac. — 217. Demo.slhenes Fortifies Pyhis ; 
Spartans Isolated in Sphacteria. — § 218. Negotiations for Peace ; 
Cleon Sent to Pylus ; Capture of Sphacteria ; Nicias Takes 
Cythera; End of the Aeginetans.— § 210. Athenians Capture 
Nisaea.— § 220. Failure of Athenian Attack on Bocotia ; Battle 
of Dclium. — § 221. Brasidas in Thrace ; he Captures Amphipolis ; 
Exile of Thucydides.— § 222. Successes of Brasidas in Chalcidice ; 
Truce for One Vear.— § 223. Operations in Thrace ; Cleon Sent to 
Chalcidice ; Battle of Amphiix>lis; Death of Cleon and Brasidas. 
§ 224. Peace of Nicias. — § 225. Corinth, Bocotia, and Megara 
Refuse to Recognise it ; Alliance between Athens and BparUi. 

§ 206. It was a question of commercial expansion that 
kindled the great war for which the fuel had been accu- 
mulating in the shape of hate and envy during the fifty 
years that followed the war with Persia. Ckjrinthian 
commerce was hampered by the hostility of her colony, 

Corcyra, which had emancipated itself from the sentimental 
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ties which united colony and mother- city. The Corinthian 
Position of tyrants had reduced the island to dependence, 
Corcjra. after Periander’s death it was again lost. 

By establishing colonies on the Acarnanian coast (Auacto- 
rium, Leucas, Ambracia), the Corinthians tried to break 
the Corcyrean monopoly in the western seas. By 480 b.c. 
Corcyra had a fleet of 120 ships; Athens alone had more. 
The island stood aloof from Greek politics, and nothing is 
known of it from the time of the flight of Thcmistocles until 
435 B.C., when it was obliged to abandon its policy of 
isolation, for in that year the “Corinthian war” broke 

out between Corcyra and Corinth. Epidamnus, 
Ki.i.i.iiiiims an offshoot from Corcyra, had appealed to her for 
and Coujra. against her oligarchs, who had been expelled 

by the democrats. Corcyra refused to interfere, and 
Epidamnus then appealed to Corinth, Corcyra objected 
to Corinthian intervention, and in a fight off Actiiim 
Corinth Aids eighty Corcyraean ships defeated seventy-five 
«nd*ifSaudCoririthian. The Gorcyraeans also seized Epi- 
by Corcyra. Jaiiinus. The remainder of that year, and the 

whole of the next (43t b.c.), was employed by the 
Corinthians in making preparations for a decisive campaign. 
Corinth was supported by the Peloponnesian states, but 
Corcyra stood alone; she felt that she must abandon her 
Application by t^f noii-alliauce, and sought to join the 

^ih^Sit°ih*ir'-Afkenian confederacy. The rights of the case 
Lc.igiio. between Corcyra and Corinth did not 

concern Athens ; the only question for her was as to 
what an alliance with Corcyra implied, and whether it was 
politic to accept her proposals. Tlie terms of the Thirty 
Years’ Peace allowed both Athens and Sparta to receive 
into alliance states which were allies of neither party, but 
this did not cover the case in which the state seeking alliance 
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was at war with the other party or with one of her allic--. 
The Corcyraoan alliance was iii(lul>itahly bouinl to lead 
olleiisive action against CWinth in delianco of the treaty 
of 440 B.c. Athens sought to safeguard herself hy inaking 
oidy a defensive alliance with Coreyra, hut n, 
that was merely a formal coiu'ession to the 
Athenian peace-party. Tin* cogi-nt argument 
of Pericles ami the war-paity was that acceptance of 
tlie alliance did not really alter the situation, for war 
with the Peloponnesian l^eague was inevitahle and the 
struggle imminent, so that it would be folly to lose the 
chance of securing the Corcyraean lleet. Vet, judging 
from her past history, Coreyra was not likely 
to benefit greatly any state that entered into 
alliance with her, and as a matter of fact Athens derived 
no beiK'fit whatever from her. Tlie defensive alliance was 
concluded, and the Athenian ships saved the 

i • /I , Battle of 

lorcyracan fleet from annihilation by the groat s>U)ia 
arniament of the Corinthians, which, in tlie ^ ^ 

autumn of 433 n.c., defeated tlie Corcyiaeans in a battle 
near the islet of Syhota. 

§ 207. Athens also widened the breach with Corinth 

hy her action in the Chalcidic peninsula, where 

lotidaca, on the isthmus of Palleno, was at Actii-w in 

once a Corinthian colony and a tributary ally 

of Athens. Perdiccas, king of Macedonia, was hostile to 

Athens; and os Potidaea was strongly fortified and was 

undei Corinthian influence, the Athenians apprehended 

danger. Upon the demand that she should raze her 

southern wall, give liostages, and break ofi‘ her Revolt of 

relations with Corinth, Potidaea revolted, and 

after a defeat was blockaded by sea and land (autumn, 
432 B.c.) ^ 
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Athens had special cause for bitterness against Megara 
ciosinRof the for bor treacliery in 447 B.c. Megara had 

assisted Corinth at the battle of Sybota. 
Megura. ^ decree was therefore passed excluding the 
Megaiians from the porta and markets of the Athenian 
empiie (432 b.c.) : at one stroke Megara was ruined. 

§ 208. The cup was now full, and the members of the 

c,.iigiesdof Sp^ittan confederacy assembled at Sparta and 
Allies at Si^rta. charged the Athenians with a breach 

of the Thirty Years’ Peace. It was neces.sary to bring the 
Spartans to this view in order that war might be declared. 
Archidamus, one of the kings, advised delay ; but the 
Ephors belonged to the war-party, and chiefly among them 
Sthenelaidas. Mainly, however, the Spartans were in- 
fluenced by the attitude of Corinth, for she was the most 
powerful of their allies; so the Spartans decided that the 
Athenians had broken the peace. After passing this vote 
the Spartans consulted the Delphic oracle, and received 
a favourable reply. Then (autumn, 432 B.c.) the repre- 
sentatives of the states of the confederacy were summoned 
to a second Assembly, and a majority declared for war ; but 
They Decide ^ wliole jcar passed in preparation 

on War. before Attica was invaded. In the meantime 
embassies were sent to Athens, in order to gain time and 
put Athens more clearly in the wrong. 

§ 209. In the early spring of 431 B.c., before war actually 
TbciKinAtt.irk began, three hundred Thebans entered Plataea 
“(Mils? for a moment held possession of 

4ai P.C.). town. The Theban army did not arrive in 

time to support tliem, and the Plataeans, becoming aware 
of the smallne.ss of their numbers, overpowered them. The 
Thebans afterwards said that the Plataeans promised to set 
their prisoners free when their territory was evacuated ; but 
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as soon as the army liad gone, and the Plataeans had got in 
their movables from the country, the men, 180 in number, 
were slain ; tlie Athenian message bidding the Plataeans 
do no violence to their prisonei-s arrived just too late. 
Athenian troops were sent to put Plataea in a state of 
defence; the women, children, and other non-combatants 
were removed to Athens. 


§ 210. The Plalaean affair was a glaring violation of 
the Thirty V(ar.s’ Peace, and removed all lione , . 

of averting the war by mutual concessions. ti.oUrwLo. 


All Hellas was excited by the coining struggle between lier 
two chief cities; sympathy was in general with Sparta, 
who posed as the champion of Hellenic freedom. “Their 


respective allies were as follows : The Lacedaemonian con- 
federacy included all the Peloponnesians, with the exception 
of the Argivos and the Achaeans — they were both neutral ; 
only tlio Achaeans of pL-llene took part with 

*1 1 1 • ^ lilt! Allies 

the J.amlaeuioniuns at first; afterwards all 


the Achaeans joined them. Beyond the borders of the 
Peloponnese, the ilegarians, Phoeians, Locrians, Boeotians, 
Ambraciots, Leucadians, and Anactorians were their 
allies. Of these the Corinthians, Megarians, Sicyonians, 
Pellenians, Elcans, Ambraciots, and Leucadians provided 
a ia\y, the Boeotians, Phoeians, and Locrians furnished 
cavalry; the other states only infantry. The allies of 
the Athenians were Chios, Lesbos, Plataea, the Messenians 
ot Naupactus, the greater part of Acarnania, 

Corcyra, Zacynthus, and cities in many other”'"" 
countries wliich were their tributarias. There was the 
iitime region of Caria, the adjacent Dorian peoples, 
onia the Hellespont, the Thracian coa.st, the islands 
iat he to the ea.st witliin the line of the Peloponnese and 
^rete, including all the Cyclades, with the exception of 
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]\[eIos and Thera. Chios, Lesbos, and Corcyra furnished 
a navy; (he rest, land-forces and money.”* The strategy 
of Pericles in the war was expressed in his advice to 
the people — “ let us give up lands and houses, but keep 
a watch over the city and the sea”; “defend the walls, 
but do not go out to battle ; equip the fleet, in which lies 
« .• ^ Your strength ; keep the allie.s well in hand. 

Pericles. Xhus the w'ar during its earlier stage became 
a series of raids into Attica, with counter -raids upon the 
Peloponnese ; Pericles hoped in a few years to exhaust 
his enemies by the futility of their own efforts to overcome 
a city which, being mistress of the seas, was invulnerable 
to the attacks of a continental confedeiMcy. 

§ 211. In May, 431 B.C., Archidamus invaded Attica for 
the first time, with a levy of two-thirds of the 
of AtS**” forces of the Peloponnesians. From the Isthmus 

sent iVIelesippus to Athens, if haply sub- 
mission would be made at the eleventh hour ; but his 
envoy was refused admission to the city. He was escorted 
to the frontier, and as he turned to depart he uttered 
these impressive words ; “ This day will be to the Hellenes 
the beginning of gi'eat sorrows.” The Aeginetans experienced 
. . , , their truth, for they were now entirely cleared 

Atiicnian. of the island, which was hencetortn 

occupied by Athenian cleruchs ; the exiles were settled by 

Sparta in the Thyreatis. Next year the 

Second I nva- _ . ♦ . . i. i flip 

Bion of Attic-i Peloponnesian invasion w'as repeated, ana intj 
(4 „od.c.). qC people of Attica into Athens 

aggravated the terrible visitation of the plague which 

The piainie Slimmer. The plague was said 

nt Atiicns. have travelled gradually from Ethiopia; it 

baffled all the resources of medical science. The visitation 

* r/iwe., ii. 9, Jowelt’s translation.. 
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§ 211 .] 

had a terrihlo ellect upon the morale of the people ; At lion.';, 
in fact, never recovered her old tone, aiul lier 
population was permanently reduced. Pl.agno AiUn.-. 
al^o raged at about this time (43G — 132 n.c.) in llonio, 
and the conjecture has been made that it was brought 
both to Rome and Athens from Carthage through the 
commercial intercourse between the cities. Athens sutTered 
from it four yeai-s, but never so much as during the fii-st 
year. It was some couipensation that this ^ 

winter saw the fall of Potidaea, which liad 
held out desperately for two yeai*s ; the siege cost the 
Athenians two thousand talents, and did much to ruin 
their finances, upon wliich Pericles had counted to carry 
them through tlio war. For a moment Pericles lost 
his hold over the people; their accumulated Attacks on 
suflerings were too much for them, and an 
unsuccessful attempt was made to como to terms with 
Sparta. Pericles was suspended in his oHice os General, tried 
for misappropriation of funds, and fined (July, 430 n.c.) ; 
presently, however, he was re-elected Strategos when the 
gust of passion had passetl. He ruled Athens uisD^atb 
for one more year, and died in the autumn of 
429 B.c. His last years were years of sorrow ; his enemies 
attacked his friends — Pheidias, who had glorified 
the Acropolis, was accused cf embezzdement of 
treasure, and condemned ; Anaxagoras was lined 
and driven from the city for his philosophy, which was 
branded as impiety; the cruellest blow of all was the attack 
upon the brilliant and gifted Aspasia of Miletus, whom 
Pericles had married despite a law he had himself introduced 
declaring the offspring of mixed marriages illegitimate. 
Pericles also lost by the plague his two legitimate sons, but 
his son by Aspasiu was legitimised by public decree ; he bot e 

T. 0. -g 
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his father’s name, aiul wjis fated to die some twenty-three 
veal's liter by decree of the same democratic Assembly. 

§ 212. Tlie third year of the war (429 n.c.) was marked by 
, the attack of the confederates upon Plataea. As 

Siesrc of Pl.iUea 

(429B.C.). long as Plataea remained loyal to Athens, com- 
nnmication between Boeotia and the Peloponne>e by land 
was difficult. Relying upon promised Atlienian support, the 
little garrison, consisting of four liundred Plataeans and 
eighty Athenians, refused the overtures of Arcbidamus, 
and the siege began. Every art was exhausted; at tlie 
3 nd of the year the siege became a blockade ; a doulde 
wall was built, with quarters for the investing force, 
half of winch was Boeotian, between the two lines ; the 


town was aKsolutely cut off from the outside world, and 
the Athenians sent no help. For a year the gurrison 
held out, and then (winter, 428 n.c.) 212 men took 
their lives in their hands and made a wonderful escape 
over the enemies’ double wall and trenches, and reached 
Athens .safely. A few months latter (summer of 427 B.c.) 

the remnant of the defenders was obliged to 


ttud^ne“tnirtU)» surrender at discretion — two lmndre<l Plataeans 

and twenty-five Athenians. The Thebans took 
their revenge by persuading the Spartans to put tliem all 
to death after a mockery of trial ; the city was destroyed 
off the face of the earth, with the exception of the temple 


of Hera. -o • i • 

§ 213. Athens was carrying out the policy of Pericles in 

W;*rin refusing to help Plataea, in spite of all her 
Wwtem Greece pj-omises. She had determined to avoid con- 
tinental warfare, and in the western seas this policy was 
crowned by brilliant successes. Phormion was stationed 
at Naupactus, guarding the entrance of the Corinthian 
gulf witli twenty ships (429 B.C.). The Spartan Cnemus, 
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with oiu* thousand Pfloponnesians, liad succeodrd in cros.Mng 
into Acarnania, wisliin" to wre-^t that region n).er:«ti..ii 3 in 
from the Athenians. A lleet from Corinth 
and tl\e other Peloponnesian state.s sailed to support him. 
forty-seven strong. Pliormion wailed until the enemy’s 
lleet was outside the gulf, and then by skilful handling 
of his small squadron crowded their .ships into a narrow 
space; when the breeze from the gulf threw them into 
confusion, the Athenians fell upon them and cap- 
tured twelve ships and disai)lid many of the rest. Vitiory. 
This sea-fight was the first attempt of the Lacedaemonians, 
who were amazed at the result, and could not believe 
that they were really so much inferior to the Atheniiins. 
Preparations were made for another fight. Phorinion sent 
for reinforcements, but they did not come in time, and he 
was compelled against his will to fight with his tw’enty 
ships inside the gulf; for the twenty-seven Peloponnesian 
ships commanded by Cnemus, Brasidas, and other Spartans 
swooped down upon Naupactus. Nine of the 

* . I . , . riunilKUl 6 

Aihoniati sliips woro cut ofl, but the ' 

eleven routed their pursuers and retook the captured ve.ssels. 
The Peloponnesian tiuet was now unable to keep the sea. 

§ 214. In the fourth year of the war (428 u.c.) the 
island empire of the Athenians received its fir.st 
blow; the great island of Lesbos which for 
years had been preparing for revolt, suddenly renounced 
her allegiance ; only the town of Methymna stood firm. The 
revolt was the more serious as the Lesbian oligarchs con- 
fessed that, apart from the limitation of autonomv which 
membership of the Athenian empire implied, tliey had no ill- 

treatment of which to complain. Oncea‘mintlio , 

Pcloiwniiesmns failed to gr;isp the opportunity, 

just as they had failed in tlie case of Samos (44U b.c.) 
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IVlytilene was soon blockaded by sea and land by Pacbes, 
who bad witli bim one thousand Athenian hoplites. The 
wasteful expenditure of the last few yeai’s bad now begun 
to tell upon the Athenian treasury, and for the first time 

recourse was had to a property-tax [Eisphwa), 
^E&ilhorl)* which yielded two hundred talents ( = ^£48, 000); 
at Athens. mQj^gy.^oHecting sliips were also sent to collect 

tribute from the allies. Dui-ing the winter the Spartans 
sent out Salaethus, who made his way into Mytilene with 
assurance of relief ; in the summer of 42/ b.c, Alcidas 
with forty-two ships was actually sent out to relieve the 

city, but he sailed slowly and reached the 
coast of Asia only to learn that Mytilene had 
(427 B driven to capitulate a week before his 

arrival ; his one idea then was to get back as fast as 
he coidd into Pelo[ionnesian waters. The leaders in the 
revolt were sent to Athens, along with Salaethus, who 
was at once put to death. The Athenians felt very bitter 
about the revolt, for Lesbos was not a subject, but a free 

ally ; it was resolved to put to death not onlj 
the ringleadei-s then in Athens, but all the 
to Death, gj-own-up citizeiis of Mytilene, and to ensla\o 

the women and children, A trireme was sent out with 
this decree to Paches ; but next day remoi-se seized the 


„ ^ , people, and the decree was rescindeil, but not 

Tho SeoUince It’ • i a 1 Iv 

Reacimied. without a struggle of orators in the Assemoi), 

and by a very narrow majority. The mover of the decree 

of massacre was Cleon, the son of Cloaenetiis, who then 

was the most influential leader of the people; he supported 

the decree on grounds both of legal right 

and policy. His opponent was Diodotus, who 

Diodotufl. tiie discussion of the legal aspect of 

the case to attack its wisdom on grounds of expediency. 
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§ 215 .] 

The ship which bore the fatal mandate had a ^^tnrt of 
about twenty-four hours, but it had sailed slowly. The 
Mytilenaean envoys provided wine and barley for the 
crew of the trireme that was to i-ace across the Aegran 
with the reprieve, and large rewards were promised if they 
arrived in time. The men rowed while they ate their 
barley, kneaded with wine and oil, and slept and rowed 
by turms. The city was saved, but only just in time, for 
Paches had already read the decree when the second 
trireme arrived, and was about to put it into execution. 
The prisoners in Athens, thirty or more, were put to death ; 
^lytilene lost her fleet and her walls, and Fnt«r.f 
the whole island, with the exception of the 
Methymnaean territory, was parcelled out among 2700 
Attic cleruchs, who let their lots to the Lesbians for an 
annual rent of two ininae (about ;£8). 

§ 215. This year was a bloody year in the history of 
the war. To it belongs the beginning of the 
revolution in Corcyra, which ran its ghastly 
course from 427 to 425 b.c. The oligarchs 
began it in the interests of Corinth with the assassination 
of Peithias and sixty other democrats. When Nicostratus, 
and later on Eurymedon, arrived w’ith Athenian fleets, 
the democrats massacred their opponents during seven 
days; every form of death was to be seen — suppliants were 
dragged from the shrines ; some were walled up to perish 
in the temple of Dionysus ; fathers slew their own sons. 
Six hundred of the oligarchs escaped and established 
themselves on Mount Istone and ravaged the open 
country. After two years an Athenian fleet 
commanded by Eurymedon and Sophocles ar- Democratic 
rived at the island, on its way to Sicily, and 
supported the democrats in an assault on the hill. Again 


RevohitiMn 
at Corcyra 
(427 
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there was a slanghter of the prisoners, and this time 

the (loniocrats made an end. Tlie oligarchical faction at 

Impression Corc}-ra was rooted out, and peace reigned in 

GrSw b)"th6 island (425 u.c.). Tlie revolution in Corcyra 
Rovoiuiion. ^ deep impression in Greece; men’s eyes 

were opened to the lengths to which the spirit of partisan 

strife was prepared to go. 

§ 216. With tlie year 426 b.c. there came a change in the 
policy of Athens, under the influence of the daring energy 
Sciicmesof Original mind of her general, Demo.sthenes. 

Defence was exchanged for vigorous offensive. 
(42i) 11 .C.). Demosthenes conceived the idea of subduing the 
mountaineers of Aetolia, and then marching through the 
territory of the O/.olian Ijoci ians and the northern Dorians, 
combining with the fiiemlly Phocians, and thus falling upon 
Boeotia from the west. He had sailed round the Polo- 
ponnc.se and was attacking Leucas in conjunction with the 
Acarnanians. In pursuance of his scheme he abandoned 
his operations at Leucas, and penetrated Aetolia without 
waiting for the Locrian light troops. Near Aegitium the 
Aetolian javelin-men surrounded him, and his hoplites 

were severely handled; 120 fell — “the very 

Tboir Failure. ^ i ^ i i • xu 

finest men lost by Atliens during the war. 
After this reverse Demo.sthenes dared not return to 
Athens. Consequently, when the Spartans as a counter- 
Hc Saves stroke .sent Eurylochus to march from Delphi 
Naup-ictue. with three thousand hoplites to capture Nau- 
pactus, he was able to save the town by inducing the 
Acarniinians to throw a garrison into it ; subsequently 
he won a great victory over Eurylochus at Olpae, in the 

territory of the Amphilochianson the Ambracian 
luttioofOip gulf This success compensated for his failure 

in Aetolia, and Demosthenes was able to return home. 
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§ 217. In the following year Demosthenes, though liolding 
no official position, sailed with tlie fleet of forty ships which 
Eurymedon and Sophocles were taking to Sicily. On the 
coast of Messenia stress of weather di-ove the fleet into 
the harbour of Pylns or C'oryphasium, a headland at the 


A, Pylus. 

D. Polo|M)nno6ian Cdnip. 

C. The s\K}i where EpitAdas surrendered. 


northern f-nd of what is now the bay of N^avarino. The 
desert island of Sphagia or Sphacteria, nearly 

, ,, , Description of 

three miles long, really a continuation of the Pyiusmid 
eliira of Pylus, lies in front of tho bay, which * ^ 


thus has two entrances — a narrow channel between Pylus 
and Sphacteria, and a wider passage of nearly a mile 
between the southern end of Sphacteria and the mainland. 
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Demosthenes wished to fortify Pylus as a base of operations, 
but the two commanders would not consent, until the troops 

Denio.^tiienes fheniselves, for the mere sake of something 
Fortifiis Pjius. do, fortified tlie promontory. Demosthenes 

was left with five ships to hold it while the rest of the fleet 

passed on to Corcyra. Soon the Spartans appeared with 

ships and men ; trooj)s were thrown into the island, and 

a determined attack, in which Brasidas, the son of Tellis, 

RepuiM of the lumself, was made upon Pylus, 

SiKii-taii AtLick, spartan assault, renewed on the following 

day, was repelled. Then suddenly the Athenian fleet, now 
fifty strong, recalled from Zacyntlms, dashed into the bay, 
defeated the Spartan fleet and cut off in the island Epitadas 

with 420 Lacedaemonian hoplites and their 

Sp«irt4«DS * 

iB/'iated in attendant Helots. It was impossible to relieve 

SphacUria. ^ i r* 

tbeiD, and the Spartans sent ambassadors to 
Athens to ask for peace, in the meantime surrendering 
their entire fleet until negotiations were concluded. 

§ 218. The Athenian Assembly was under the influence 
of Cleon, and the restoration of Uisaea, Pegae, Troezen, 
Rejection at Achaea, all of which Athens had lost by 
Sp^rtanVro- Thirty Years* Peace, was demanded as the 
i)osai3 for Peace. Surrender of the dcomed men in 

Sphacteria. These terms were refused ; but the Athenians, 
alleging some breach of the truce, declined to give up the 
Blockade of Lacedaemonian sliips. Blockade of the island 
Sphacicria, difficult and winter approached. The 

Athenians grew impatient, and there was a reaction against 
Cleon, who retorted with an attack upon the Generals, 
and especially upon Nicias, the leader of the peace-party, for 
cowardice. When Nicias oftered to forego his command 
in favour of Cleon, the latter was compelled to accept the 
oiler, and being formally invested with the command, 
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dechirei that without taking a single additional Athenian 
hoplite with him, he would either bring the Spartans 


prisoners to Athens or leave them dead in the 
L^land. within twentv davs. His vaunt was 


to Prlai, 


fulfilled. Acting with Demcethenes, Cleon threw an over- 


whelming force into the island, and after a desperate resist- 
ance the survivors of the beleaguered force, 292 
in number, including about 120 Spaniates, onu'sJlmL 
capitulated and were brought captive to Athens 
within the stipulated time. Pylus was garrisoned bv Mes- 


senians of ^aupactus. At the end of the same year Xicias 
seized and fortified the peninsula of Mefchana (or Methone). 
between Troezen and Epidauru.s and in the 

• n • \ 1 NiciAiTaies 

tollowing year he reduced the h^land of Cvthera, cjtheia. 


which gave the Athenians a base of operations against 
Liconia and the eastern Peloponnese. The Athenians 


thus took the ofiensive, and at the same time thev were 


secure from the annual invasion of Attica as long as 
they held the Spartan prisoners. Tliey seized this oppor- 
tunity to make a descent upon Thvrea, on 
the ^ho^e of the bay of Argos, and to utter] v 
destroy the remnant of the Aeginetans. This was the 
(nd of a brave people of whose island Pindar san- that 
“ some ordinance of immortals hath given to this sea-^irt 
land to be to strangers out of every clime a pillar buUt of 
Cxod, who gave their name to the oldest and most widely 
^P^ead of the Gre.^k systems of weights and coinage, whos^ 
^mmerce had extended from Eg^-pt to Etruria. Thk 
butchery m cold blood of the Aeginetans (for the survivors 

r? Assembly) was a set-ofiF to 

.nlf Athenbns 

another important snccess. Ever since 427 b.c. the islet 
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of Minoa, over against Nisaea, the port of Megara, bad 
been in Athenian hands, having been seized by Nicias, who 
thus blockaded the port. A revolution occurred in Megara, 

The Athenians and NLsaea, together with the “long walls" 

(built by the Athenians themselves in 4G0 b.c.) 
Megara. joining Megara to her port, was betrayed to 
Demosthenes and Hippocrates. Megara itself was saved by 
the energy of Brasidas, who happened to be in the neighbour- 
hood of Sicyon and Corinth collecting volunteers for an ex- 
pedition destined to have results disastrous for the Athenians. 

§ 220. The success of Athens inspired the democrats 
elsewhere to move, and to the Athenians themselves it 
seemed that both the hour and the man had come for 

an attempt to win back the continental 

luvaaioli^f possessioiis lost at Coroneia. A triple simul- 
Boeotia. attack upon Boeotia was planned in 

concert with the democrats of Boeotia. Demosthenes, 
sailing from Naupactus, was to seize Siphae, the port of 
Thespiae, beneath Mount Helicon. On the same day the 
Athenian army under Hippocrates was to enter eastern 
Boeotia, and fortify the temple of Apollo at Delium on 
the coast; at the same time Chaeroneia, near the western 
frontier of Boeotia, was to be seized by the democrats. 
The scheme completely miscarried, for a Phocian betrayed 
it to the eleven Boeotarchs who governed the Boeotian 
confederacy. Siphae and Chaeroneia were strongly garri- 
soned, so that the democrats could make no sign, and 

Demosthenes retired baflled. Hippocrates in- 

deed fulfilled his part of the programme, only to 
(424 L.C.). completely defeated 

near Delium by the general levy of the Boeotians led 
by Pagondas, one of the Boeotarchs. This was the last 
great battle fought by Athens alone on land, and the 
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verdict pronounced when her hoplites were confronted by 
the stalwart Thebans in their deep phalanx would soon 
be given again when they were ranged against the trained 
warriors of Sparta (battle of Mantineia, 418 n .• 

' ncclmooftho 

B.C.). It was indeed a verdict inevitable j the-'‘*''^‘*'-‘''^""y- 
decline of the army and the decay of strategic skill was 
the necessary outcome of the policy of Themistocles and 
Pericles, the price at which the Athenians l>onght their 
decisive superiority in the handling of ships of war. 

§ 221. In conflict with a continental power, the Thracian 
quarter was the one vulnerable spot in the . 

Athenian empire, and it was here that Athens 
was struck a blow from which she never recovered, whicli 
entailed also far-reaching consequences. It was struck by 
Brasidas, one of the few triumphs of individuality over 
the levelling inllucnces of Spartan training. His darinr- 
and energy had baffled an Athenian attempt upon Methone 
in Messenia in the first year of the war, and saved Jlcgara 
from Demosthenes, the Athenian whom he most 
reseiuhleil. Now, in response to Perdiccas and cS'ScoI 
tho ChaleiJians of Olynthus. he was sent, with only seven 
hnnd.e<I Helots armed as hoplites, and snch Peloponnesians, 
luou in number, as he could recruit, to the Chalcidice He 
marched hrst against Acanthus, on the base of the peninsula 
O i c e. The Acanthians had no grievance against Atlieiis 
and no desire to revolt; but Brasi.las had an oratorical 
ability strange in a Lacedaemonian, and a frank and winning 
nmmier that contrasted strongly with the pride and insolence 
of he SpaHan abroad. The Acanthian Assembly was won 
by his specious statement of the Ucedaemonian programme 
with Its magic form«la_the liberation of Hellas 
Voting secretly, the majority determined to 
revolt, and their example was followed by Stageirus and 
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Argihis, both, like Acanthus, Andrian colonies originally. 
The crowning success was the surprise of the bridge over the 
-andof Surrender of Amphipolis with- 

iK>ii3 (^24 Rc.). blow. The Athenians were not indeed 

unrepresented in Thrace at this moment, for their general 
Eucles lay in Amphipolis, apparently without a garrison, 
while Thucydides, the son of Olorus, the future historian of 
the Peloponnesian war, was at the island of Thasos with a 
squadron. Thucydides hastened to the Strymon with seven 
ships, just in time to save Eion, at the mouth of the river. 
He was subsequently accused of neglect of duty, Cleon 
being probably active against him, and until the conclusion 

of the war he remained in exile, “ associating 
with both sides and watching quietly the course 
Tbu€jd.de3. he tells us, and thus accumulating 

the materials for his immortal book. We hardly know 
enough of the facts to decide who was most to blame for 
this loss of the jewel of the empire. The truth seems to be 
that the Athenian people had no real estimate of Brasidas 
as a soldier and diplomatist, and that Thucydides and 
Eucle.s were mediocre men in both respects, but unfairly 
called upon to perform a difficult task with totally 

inadequate forces. 

§ 222. Brasidas continued his successful career unchecked 
(winter, 424-3 u.c.). The remaining small towns on the 
eastern promontory of Chalcidice (Acte) were subdued. 

„ , , Torone, the strongest city in Sitlionia, the 

nevoltof ’ ^ •AC* 

Scioiio— central peninsula, was surprised, bcione, on 
tbo western peninsula (Pallene), revolted of her own 
accord and summoned Brasidas; so great was the ex- 
aspoiation in Atliens at the defection of a city which 
was practically an island, that Cleon carried a decree 
that it should be destroyed, all its male inhabitants b? 
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§ 222 .] 

executed and the women and children sold into slavery ; 
ultimately, after a long blockade, this decree was carried, 
into effect (421 b.c.). The revolt of Scione , ,,, , 

' ' • 1 • — and of Mfnde. 

was followed by tiuit of the neighbouring 
town of Mende, as the result of an oligarchical revolution. 
It was probably fortunate for Athens that at this moment 
Brasidas was called away to aid Perdiccas in an expedition 
against Arrhabaeus, king of the Lyncestians, in whicli 
the Spartan showed that he knew as well how to conduct 
a dangerous retreat as to lead a victorious advance. 

The Athenians had made no attempt to check Brasidas, 
partly because the defeiit at Dclium had disheartened 
them, partly because, contrary to all precedent, he con- 
tinued his operations far into the winter, when it was 
useless to ask citizen-soldiers to undertake 

• . 1 1 » » • ^ , Atlituilt) of 

a Ciimpaigiu l>otli the Atlieniuns and the Si-iirtiins and 
Lacedaemonians were anxious to put a limit towards'* 
to the victories of Brasidas — the former wish- 
ing to avoid furtlier losses, tlie latter because he had 
embarked on a career which (^rried them too far, for either 
•Sparta must redeem his pledges by sending troops far from 
the Peloponnese to protect the revolted cities, or abandon 
the task to him and so allow full scope to his dangerous 
ambition. Above all, the Spartans wished to recover the 
prisoners taken at Sphacteria. So by the eflbrts of King 
Pleistoanax, wlio had been recalled from exile (see p. 255), 
and Nicias, leader of the peace-party at Athens, 
a truce for a year was proclaimed (spring, Y™7beu?rn 
423 B.C.), that the terms of a durable peace 
might be arranged. One of the chief articles 
of the truce was that each side should retain what it had 
at the moment. Now it so happened that the truce had 
been concluded two days before Scione revolted ; so that 
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the Atlienians refused to admit tlie Scionaeans to the 
benefit of the armistice. Brasida^^, however, refused to 
surrender either Scione or Mende. 

§ 223. When Brasidas returned to Torone he found 
that an Athenian force led by Nicias and Nicostratus had 

recovered Mende and was besicsinir Scione. 


Continuation ^ ? 

of Hostilities Througliout tlie rest of Greece tlio years 

truce w’us obi-erved, while hostilities continued 
ill Thrace. Formal right was on the side of Athens, 
and there was one man, the much-abused Cleon, who saw 
that the recovery of the Thracian cities was of vital 
moment. In the spring of 422 b.c. he was himself 
elected as one of the Generals to lead a force to the 
Chalcidice. To say that his military ambition had been 
kindled, and that he flattered himself that he had only 
to appear in Thrace and all would be recovered, is pro- 

cieonRocdO) ^ baseless calumny. He sailed with 

cimicidicf. thirty ships having tw’elve hundred Athenian 

hoplites on board. Ho displayed a vigour akin to that 
of his adversary in his well^danned attack upon Toione, 

He c-ii>tiirc -3 " hich he captured along with its Lacedaemonian 
Tyrone. governor. Then he went on to Eion. Tlie 

discontent of his army forced Cleon’s hand. Before 
his preparations were completed he ventured upon a 
cieoti-at reconnaissance in force, leading liis troops up 
An»i)iii{ioiu. tlie ridge wliich extends from Mount Pangaeus 
towards Amphipolis. The city was placed in a loop of the 
Strymon ; we.'t of the river rises the hill of Cerdylion, 
upon which, secure from attack, Brasidas was posted for 
observation. He .saw at once that in retiring the Athenians 


must necessarily present their vulnerable flank, the un- 
shielded right side, to the city. He proposed therefore to 
make a sally at the head of 150 chosen hoplites and 
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attack tlicir centre in per.son, wliih- Cleaiidas issiii'il 
from a more nortljorly gate and attacked tlio Atlienian 
rear. All betel as he had planned. Ills own daring charge 
upon the centre cut the Athenian coliunn, a.s n.jtdoi.f 
it retired left in front, into two parts; the = 

leading ranks fleil ; only those in the rear 
stood against the onset of Cleariilas. lirashlas fell 
mortally wounded; Cleon was overtaken and slain by a 
Myrcinian targeteer (peltast) ; after a vain stand against 
a cloud of light troops and cavalry, the remnant of the 
right wing broke and fled. Brasidas liveil long enough to 
be assured of his victory; after his death tlie people of 
Ainphipolis set the seal to their defection from ^ . 

Athen.s by honouring liiui as a Hero and as 
the founder of their colony (Oekist) in place of the Athenian 
Hagnon; sacrifices were oliVred to him ami yearly .mines. 

^ § 224. The death of Bra.sidas freed the hand*^of the 
%rtans; that of Cleon left Nicias a clear field and 
iifte,- long nrgotialions the Peace of Nicias brought tho 
Arcliulanuan war (so this first part of the Pcioponnesia 
uar IS named) to an end (spring, 421 nc) 

Peace was concluded for a term of fifty years 
Athens was to receive the fortress of Panactnm on the 

I:;. cities of A.nphip,dis. 

A.gdus, Stageirns, Acantlius, Scolus, Olyntluis 

‘‘"d bpartolus, wind, cities were to' retain 

e,r autonomy but to pay tribute to Athens according to 

s m T" f 'c'ft free to deal 
(' fl ^ occupied during tho war— Pylus 

he I^nan coast, and Ptelenm in Thes.s=,iy. Tho 
Athenmns ms.sted, however, upon retaining Sollium and 


iin 
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Anactorium in Acarnania, and the port of Nisaea. All 
prisoners on both sides were to be released. The treaty 
w'as to be conhrmed by oath every year ; and its text was 
to be inscribed on pillars erected at Olympia, Delphi, the 
Isthmns, on the Acropolis of Athens, and in the temple of 
Apollo at Amyclae near Sparta. 

§ 225. From the outset the peace was a failure, for 
the three most important states of the Peloponnesian 
Refusal of Confederacy refused to accept it. Corinth lost 

part of the advantage for which she had 
to Accept It. fought if Athens retained the Acarnanian 
towns; Megara was dissatisfied at the loss of Nisaea; 
Boeotia was unwilling to give up Panactum. Sparta alone 
profited by the peace in which she sacrificed the interests 
of her allies, for she regained her prisoners. Athens 
sacrificed all her advantages to recover the Thracian cities, 
which, after all, Sparta was unable to restore to her ; and as 

a matter of fact the most valuable of them, 

Ani|ihipolis . , . • 

never Rcatored Amphipolis, w'as never again an Athenian 
toAtiena. possession. Abovo all, the peace still left 

Athens girt with a ring of hostile states. Owing to the 
inability of Sparta to restore Amphipolis, the peace was 
endangered at the outset; and as the Corinthians, Megarians, 
and Boeotians, together with the Eleans, refused to accede 
to it, Sparta was driven to offer Athens a defensive alliance 
Defensive ou Condition of recovering the Sphacterian 
twiin Ath^'s prisoners. This wa.s accepted, and the prisoners 
and siKirta, ^yere restored ; but Athens kept Pylus and 

Cythera as a set-c'ff to the lost Amphipolis. 
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THK PELOPONNESIAN WAR (SECOND PERIOD). 

§ Sparta and Argos ; Disruption of tlic iVdoponnesian League; 
Hyperbolas and Alcibiades.— § 227. Alcibiades brings Athens 
into Alliance with Argos. Dattleof Muntineia.— § 22S. Ostracism 
of Hyperbolas; Coercion of Melos.— § 229. Relations of the 
Athenians ^Yith Sicily ; Alliances and Expeditions down to 
41G B.C. ; Congress of Gcla.— § 230. Embassy from Segesta ; 
Sicilian E.xpedition Voted; Mutilation of the Herniae- 
Alcibiades Suspected.-§ 231. Sailing of the E.xpedition j 
Divided Opinions of ihe Generals; Recall and Flight of 
Alcibiades.— § 232. Operations of Nicias ; Alcibiades at NparUr • 
Athenian Policy in Sicily.- § 233. Siege of Syracuse; the 
Athenian Wall; First and Second Syracusan Counter- W’alls • 
Gylippus iVrrives.— § 234. Third Syracusan Counter- \Vall • 
Demosthenes Sent to Support Nicias ; Syracusan Victory bv 
Sea.— § 23y. Demosthenes Fails to Recover Epipolae • the 
Athenians are twice Defeated in Sea-fights; Retreat of the 
Athenians by Land and Surrender of the Army ; Fate of 
the Generals and Prisoners. 

§ 228. A REASON which weiglied greatly with the Spai tan.s 
m desiring peace was the fact that in 42 1 b.c. a Thirty Years’ 
Peace which had been concluded between Aiyos 
and Sparta in 451 b.c. would come to au end. 

A generation of peace had given Argos almost the ONclusive 
control of the Peloponnesian trade; but she had not forgotten 
or relinquished her ambition of holding the hegemony of 
Greece, as m the heroic days of the Tiojan legend. In her 
thousand picked hoplites, trained at public expense, she had 

created an instrument for enforcing her claims when the 

Q. 28 ® 
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proper DQOineDt cfime. She refused to renew the peace 
with Sparta except at the price of tlie retrocession of the 
district of Cynuria, from old time a hone of contention 
between tlie two states. 

The action of Sparta in concluding a defensive alliance 

with Athens led to the actual dissolution of 

the Peloponnesian League. Corinth and the 
neaian u-a-Hc. Tlii’ace made alliance with 

Argos, and so also did the Mantineans, who had been 
extending their power in Arcadia, and feared its curtail- 
ment by the Spartans; Elis al.'^o joined. Neither Sparta 
nor Athens was satisfied with the existing arrangement, 
and when Sparta concluded an alliance with Boeotia the 

war-party in Athens once more rose to power. 
atAtii^n?: Tho democratic or war-party in Athens was 

Hyperbolus, a lamp-maker; 
but tiie party was now strengthened by the accession of 
a man who did more harm to bis city than any other 
Athenian, except his political opponent Nicias, who in all 
other respect-s was his exact antithesis. This man was 

Alcihiades, son of Cleinias. Related through 
Aicibi.Miea. niotliei* to Poriclcs, Alcihiades, brilliantly 

gifted in person and intellect, seemed marked out for a 
great career, on the lines followed hy his famous relative. 
Hitherto he had appeared only as a leader of fashion, 
outstripping all l)y his reckless extravagance and the 
incredible insolence with which he outraged every con- 
vention of social life. Of morality in any sphere he had 
no conception ; but his bravery was undeniable, and his 
seductive manners irresistible. Political convictions he hod 
none, save the resolve to be foremost. It is, howevei, 
impossible to extract from his career any definite pro- 
gramme, or to interpret it by the light of any great idea 
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§ 228 .] 

such as gives unity and meaning to tlie life of Tlieinistocles, 
the man who, in many respects, most resembles Akibiades. 
Ill a word, A Icibiades was destitute of conviction, of balance, 
and with all his talents he is the greatest failure in Gieek 
history ; in spite of the glamour wiiich surrounds him, he 
is essentially mediocre, an embodiment of Gr. ek brilliancy 
divorced from the crowning virtue of tlie Greeks, sobriety 

(cruj^pocriaT^). 

§ 227. In 120 u.c., Alcibiades was one of the Generals, 
the highest otlicials in the state, and, urged by 
him, Athens concluded an alliance with Argus 
and her allies, ElLs and Mantineia, for one 
hundred yeai-s. Alcibiades went into the Peloponnese 
and tried to extend the anti-Spavtan combination there. 
His policy was defeated partly through the disunion of 
the allies, for Elis withdrew her three thousand hoplites 
at a critical moment ; partly also through lack of effective 
support on the part of the Athenians, who for 418 n.c 
elected Nicias as a General ; most of all through thedecisive 
superiority of the Spartan hoplites in the field, 
y.o Ucodaemonians. under King Agis, won a 
brilliant victory over the allies in tlio neigh- 

hourliood of Mantineia, and restored the prestige wliicli tlie 
incident of Sphactcria liad tarnished (summer, 418 ux'.). 

§ 228 It was in conseciiience of this defeat that 
Hyperbolus proposed that a vote of ostracism should be 
aken. The object, probably, was to get rid of Nicias, the 
chief opponent of the anti-Spartan policy. If Nicias 
escaped the adverse vote would probably fall to the lot of 
A cibiades, the most prominent man on the other side. 
Alcibiades saw the danger, and a coalition was arranged 
tetween him and Nicias, with the result that the vo Jof 
their combined supportc-s were given against Hyperbolus, 
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who was thus ostracised (spring, 417 b.c.). Hyperbolus 
. . was sacrificed by the democratic party, which 

Hvi»erbulu3 ^ i 

ostiacisfd. after yeai-s was destined bitterly to rue the 
choice it made this year. This was the last occasion on 
wliich ostracism was applied at Athens. Hyperbolus retired 
to Samos, and was murdered there on the occasion of the 
outbreak of the oligarchical reaction (411 b.c.). 

It was probably a desire to revenge upon the Dorians of 
the islands her failure against the Dorians of the mainland 
that prompted the Athenians, under the influence of 

Alcibiades, to coerce the island of Melos, the 
*^ciosby^ only one of the Cyclades which was not a 
Atbous. of the Athenian League. The Melians 

hitherto had taken no part in the war. Thirty-eight ships 
■with 2,700 hoplites on board made resistance hopeless; 
nevertheless, the Melians made a stout defence for the 
freedom which tliey had enjoyed for seven centuries. The 
siege lasted through the summer, but at length there WJis 
no other course but to surrender at discretion. The men 
of military ago were put to death ; the women and 
children were sold as slaves ; the land was distributed 
among five hundred Athenian cleruclis. By the irony of 
history this callous exemplification of the doctrine that 
“ Might makes llight ” occurred directly before the fatal 

expedition to Sicily. 

§ 229. From early times the West, and especially Sicily, 
had a fascination for the imagination of the Athenians. 
Under Pericles, with the foundation of Thurii (443 B.c.) 
.. .K a western policy had definitely begun. Even 

Alli^ce witn r ^ ^ t i i 

Segesta— tQXi y6cirs b^foro this alliuuc© Dtid b66B con* 

eluded with the Elymian town of Segesta (Egesta) in the 
west of Sicily, and again ten years later Athens ent<*red into 
alliance with Rhegium in Italy and Ijeoutini in Sicily. 


§ 229 .] 
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The object of Athens, or at least one of her objects, was 
bo support the ChaUulian (Ionian) cities against 


RheijiiUM :ind 


>ntitn 


the Dorian states, wliich were predominant 
in number and power. Tin's was the more 
necessary as the Peloponne.-ians at the outbreak of the war 
liad hoped to secure the assistance of the sliips 
of the Durians of Sicily. The Dorians tliere Aihciw*in 
also formed a strong support of the commercial 
interests of Corinth, the mother-city of Syracuse, tin.* 
greatest of the Dorian cities of the West. In 427 b.c. 
envoys arrived in Athens from Leontini, then struggling 
to preserve her independence against Syracuse. Amoii" 
the envoys was Gorgias of Leontini, the sophist, or pro^ 
fessor of eloquence, whose fame was Panhellenic. I'he 
people of Khegium joined in the appeal to Athens, on tho 
strength of tlie treaties of 433 b.c., to assist her Ionian 
kin. Intervention in Sicily was advocated by the democrats 
especially by llyperbolus. An expedition was E.i^ution 
sent out under Laches, but no result was 

achieved. In the spring of 425 b.c., forty shii>s were sent 
to Sicily under Enrymedon and Sophocles. 
inis w{is the fleet which was detained by the 
occupation of Pylus, and afterwards by events 
m Corey rn. By the time it reached Sicily a change had 
come over the face of Sicilian politics. Envoys from all the 
cit.es had met at Gela to discuss the question „ . 

of a general peace in order to exclude foieign 'ofovLl.'"' 
intervention. Hermocrates of Syracuse was the most 
prominent man at this congress, which etlectually closed 
ho door to Athenian hopes for a time. The year 423 B.c., 
however, shed.a new light upon the aims of Syracuse, for 
at year the aristocrats of Leontini overpowered the 
democrats, destroyed the city, and migrated to Syracuse. 
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It seemed that if the Sicilian cities had escaped the 
Athenian designs of conquest, they were likely to fall a 
prey to the ambition of Syi’acuse. 

§ 230. In 416 B.c. Segesta, then at war with her southern 
neighbour, the Dorian Selinus, appealed for aid to Athens, 
in conjunction with the remnant of the Leontine democracy. 

The Segestaeans offered to pay the expenses 

The Segestae.'iiiB . , , . i • a i i i • 

ask Help from of the expedition, and in fact the Athenian 

Athens. . . , , , ^ . 

commissioners sent to report on their resources 
brought back with them sixty talents, as well as glowing 
accounts of the gold and plate displayed at the banquets 
to which they had been invited, and the reserves in the 
temples. When the promises of Segesta proved delusive, 
it was said that the commissioners had been deceived — that 
one magnificent service of plate, and that mostly borrowed, 
had been passed from house to house to greet the Athenian 

Siciii.in Eii>e- g^ests at every table ! Alcibiades supported the 
dition Vot«d. appeal ; Nicias was strongly opposed to it. In 

the end it was voted that one hundred triremes should be 
sent, with Nicias, Alcibiades, and Lamachus in command. 

When the expedition was on the point of sailing, a 
mysterious event took place (May, 415 b.c.). At the 
entrances of the temples and private hou.ses throughout 
Athens stood square stone pedestals surmounted with a 

Mutilation of repre.sentutioii of the human head ; these 

tbe iiemhoe. called Hei mue. In a single night these, 

with one exception, were all mutilated. The perpetrators 
of this outrage against religion were never known, nor the 
motive of their action. The strange inference was drawn 
that the constitution was threatened. The enemies of 
Alcibiades tried to fasten the deed upon him, and it was 
true enough that be had bron guilty of a somewhat 
pimilar religious pflfonc^i — a inpek celebration of thc 
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Eleusinian rites in a private house. Alcibiades demanded 

to be put on trial at once, but this did not 

suit his enemies’ plans. It was decreed instead 

that the expedition sliould sail, and Alcibiades be recalled 

to stand his trial within a fixed time. 

§ 231. The expedition was the largest and most magnifi- 
cently equipped that had ever .sailed from the saiHD''ofthe 
Peiraeiis ; there were sixty triremes and forty 
transports from Athens, thirty-four triremes from Chios and 
the other allies ; the number of heavy-armed troops was 
5,100 ; the total nund^er of combatants (sand's and soldiers) 
was over 30,000. These great preparations w’ere discounted 
by’ the fact that no one, not even the generals in command, 
had any precise idea of the real object in view ! The 
nominal goal was Sege.sta and Ijcontini, but Syra- council ..f w.-ir 
ciLse was tlie real enemy. At Rhegiuin, there- 
fore, a council of war was held. Lamachus, who Gen.T.o^. 
was only a soldier, without birth or weaUh to support liim, 
proposed to strike at Syracuse at once. Nicias was in favour 
of attempting something fd' Leontini, in what way iio was 
not quite clear, and returning home after a demonstration 
along the Sicilian coast. Alcibiades, who felt that ho was a 
born diplomatist, was for delaying the attack uixm Syracuse 
until he should liavo combined the Greek and Sicel cities 
sgainst her. Roth Niciiis and Alcibiades were quite in- 
competent as Icadei-s of such an expedition ; it is strange 
that the Athenians should have failed to see that they had 
in Demosthenes the only man capable of leading it to 
success. The plan of Alcibiades was adopted, but its 
chances of success were destroyed when the 
state trireme, the Sahminia, arrived, i-ecalling 
Alcibiades for trial. He sailed in his o^vu 
ship as far as Thurii. where he made his escape. The 
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Athenians condemned liim to death in his absence, and 
confiscated his property. 

§ 232. At the end of tlie summer Kiciiis enticed the 
Syracusans forth to the Athenian camp at Catane, and in 
tl»e meantime sailed with his entire fleet into the great 
liarbour and fortified a camp near the temple of the 

O|«nitionsof Olympian Zeu.‘<, on its south-west shore. Here, 
Nicias iu Sicily, ojj Syracusans’ return, the first battle of 

the war was fought, which resulted in a victory for the 
Athenians. In spite of this, Nicias surrendered the ad- 
vantage he had gained, and withdrew for the winter to 
Catane. During the winter the Syracusans appealed 

Aicibi.n.ie.s at Corintli and Sparta for assistance. Their 
SjKirta. appeal was supported by Alcibiades, who had 

gone across to Sparta, lie urged Sparta to save Syracuse 
if she wished to save Sicily and all the West ; above all, to 
send a Spartan to conduct the defence ; and to strike Attica 
by occupying Deceleia, a fort commanding her northern 
frontier and the land route from Euboea. On their side the 
AUicnLin Athenians in Sicily tried to obtain help from 
MScarti'^Ko C'artbage, and negotiated with the cities of 
audEinina. Etruria. In estimating the Athenian policy 

in Sicily it must never be forgotten that from the first 
she came forward in the interests of the non-Hellenic 
Segesta, and that .she tried to unite against her kindred 
in Sicily the two great foes of Hellenic civilisation in the 
West, the Etruscans and the Carthaginians. 

§ 233. In the spring (414 n.c.) the siege of Syracuse 
began. The Athenians cleverly surprised tlie 
fhoSiego: neiiilits of Epipolae. the triangular plateau ox- 

KjiilioWSciated. , imi 

tending w'e.stwards from Achradina and lyclia, 
the two mainland suburbs which occupied the seaward ex- 
tremity of the ridge. At the western end of the ridge rose 
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the high point of Euiyalus; the plateau falls in steep dills, 
especially along its northern side. On tlie edge of tlie 
northern cliffs tlie fort Labdalinn was built Athcnim 
by tlie Athenians to secure the ascent from 
the sea on tliis side (the bay of Thapsus). 

Tliey then erected a ciicular fort (kvkXos) in the centre of 
the plateau, and from it, north and south, liegan to 



“r?- ^''^■'"t'VaUofSyt.-icnsc. 

* (lefenco orectoJ 415 

<• The cucMUr fort (,v«Aor). 


f-ff.h. First, second, and third Syr-i. 
cuRAii countorwiilU. 

K Etuyfilus. 
i'. OIyrj»|)icti!ii. 

I (-1. Athenian Hue of retreat, 
l-abdaluin. 


count. ». n ^ ^yi'aciisans built 

itist r.t’/ . ^ ‘® ieiiienitts 

cril the 

destroyed 'iT'" «>e Athenians 

‘^o)ed. II, e„ t,,e Syracusans ran a trench, with 
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palisade, through the low marshy ground on the north- 
west of the great harbour to prevent the 
cSn’ccuKr- Athenians bringing their line down from the 

southern cliffs of Epipclie to the harbour. 
Tliis work also was destroyed by the Athenians, hut 
Lamachus was slain in the operation. The whole of the 
southern line, between the cii’cular fort and the great 
hai-bour, was in course of time completed ; where it cro.«sed 
the marshy ground it was double. If the northern line had 

been built, Syracuse would have surrendered 
^oMVairn^'fc*'’ in a few weeks, for the Athenian fleet had 
Completed. takcii up its station in the great harbour. 

The building of the northern section was not pushed with 
vigour. Nicias failed to realise the importance of render- 
ing his investment effective as soon as possible, nor did lie 
realise the supreme importance of the plateau of Epipolae, 
and especially its apex Euryalus, as the key of the whole 

Arrival of poMtion. When Gylippus, the son of Clean- 
(iVi'ippus. di-idas, the general sent by the Spartans, marclicd 

overland from llimera, on the northern coast of the island, 
and ascending by Euryrdus, entered the city along the 
northern edge of Epipolae, the operations entered upon 
a new phase. 

§ 234. Gylippus seized LabdaUuu and carried a counter- 
wall westwards across the unfinished northern 
ciiwm CmiiitiT- section of the Athenians, as far as Euiyalus. 

Nicias was then practically driven from the 
plateau, for at best he commanded only the southern half 

of it. T’he Athenians, indeed, seized Plemmy- 
SiL^i’fcinniy- riuin, the promontory lying opposite the island 

of Orlygia (tlie acropolis of Syracuse), and with 
it commanding the entrance to the great harbour; but the 
investment of the town was now hopeless without strong 
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reinforcements. Nicias gave the Athenian Assembly a clear 
account of the position of uffaii-s, and begged to be rec^xlled, 
for he was stricken with mortal disease. He 

Dom<^»st hones 

was not recalled, but Eurymedon and Demos- Sent to suj'jwrt 

NiciuA. 

thenes were sent to his support witli a new 
expedition, which, by the time it reached Syracuse, num- 
bered seventy-three ships, bearing five thousand hoplites, 
besides light troops. 

Before the reinforcements arrived tilings in Sicily had 
gone from bad to woi*se. Gvlipnus captured the 

-.in 

Wltll all Cai-tnrcs 

xi • 1 • 1 . * r , • Plciiiiiiyrium 

their stores oi gram and war DKitenal (spring, 

413 B.C.). The Syracusans had even ventured to meet 
tlie Athenians at sea, and with their specially svnrus.in 
strengthened prows had gained at least one 
undoubted victory over their enemies, who wore unahle 
to manoeuvre on the confined waters of the harbour. 


three Athenian forts on Plemmyriuin 


§ 235. Demosthenes saw thatEpipolae must be regained, 
but his desperate night-attack upon the 
Syi-acu.san cross-wall, after all but succeeding, ivn* 
ended as a ghastly failure with a lo.ss of two 
thousand men. Syracuse was supported by all 
the Sicilian cities, except Acragas (Agrigciitum), Naxos 
and Catane, and retreat was imperative. It 
was decided to withdi-aw the Ileet and army KiliTAusuTt 
to Catane, but on the eve of departure Mie iSi'c;";:.! 
moon was eclipsed (August 27th, 413 jj 

and Nicias followed the scothsayers in forbidding all move- 
ment until thrice nine days had elapsed. Tlio Athoniana 
doom of the Athenians was sealed. In a naval 
engagement the Athenians were completely de- 
feated, and Eurymedon was slain. The moutli of the harbour 
was now closed, and in a final desperate effoit to burst the 
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burlier the Athenians again lost the day. The pride of 
the sailoi-s was broken and they refused to fight again. 

Retreat by land was attempted — first by the 

Retreat of tlio . .1 • a • x ai 

Athenians by western road, across the river Anapus into tne 

Sicel territory and so to Catane ; next, when 
that way was blocked by the enemy, southwards in the direc- 
tion of Camarina or Gela. The division of Demosthenes was 
o , , surrounded, and surrendered; that of Nicias 

Surrender of ' ' 

the Army, fought its way through the Syracusans to the 
stream of the Assinarus, where the fugitives were slaughtered 
as they drank, until Gylippus stayed the massacre at the 
request of Nicias, who surrendered himself to him. 

Nicias and Demosthenes were put to death in spite of 
the opposition of Gylippus. The prisoners, at least seven 

thousand men, were thrown into the stone- 
G^ii^raUaiid quarrics of Achradinn, exposed to the burning 
iriBoni-rB. daytime and the bitter cold at night, 

on a scanty allowance of food and water. Those who sur- 
vived the winter were put to work in the public prison or 
sold, so that Sicily became full of slaves.” Such was the 
, end of the great enterprise. “ Of all the Hellenic 
ibe ExiHxiiiion. wbicli took place in this war, or, indeed, 

of any Hellenic actions which are on record, this was tho 
greatest ; the most glorious to the victors, the most ruinous 
to the vanquished, for they were utterly and at all points 
defeated, and their sufferings were prodigious. Fleet and 
army perished from the earth — nothing was saved ; ami 
of the many who went forth, few returned home. * 

• Thucydiden, vii. 87, Jowett's edition, 
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§ 23fi. Position of Athens; Spartan Garrison in Dccekia ; Conse- 
quences of tlieSiciliati Expedition; Henewed Activity of Per.'ia. — 
§ 287. Revolt of Atlienian Allies; First anti Second 'I'l-eaties 
between the Spartans and Tissaphernes.— § 28«. Alcibiades 
at Sardis; he Negotiates with the Athenian Oligarchs and 
Tissaphernes; Peisander Sent to Athens; Third Agreement 
between Tissaphernes and Sparta ; Negotiations between Persia 
and Alcibiades broken off.— § 289. Oligarchic Revolution at 
Athens; Government of the Four Hundred. —§ 210. The 
Democracy at Samos ; Fall of the Four Hundred ; Moderate 
Democracy at Athens. — § 211. Athenian Successes in the 
Hellespont; Rattle of Cyzicus; Spartan Overtures for Peace 
Rejected ; Full Democracy Restored at Athens. — § 212. The 
Athenians Regain Command of the Ro-'-porus ; Cyrus and 
Lysander; Recall of Alcibia<les ; his Di.<grace consequent on the 
Battle of Notium. — § 218. Battle of Arginusae ; Impeachment, 
Trial, and Execution of the Generals, — § 211. Lysander Aided 
by Cyrus; Battle of Aegospotami and Capture of the Athenian 
Fleet. — § 215. Siege and Surrender of Athens; Conditions of 
Peace Imposed ; End of the War.— § 216. The Tliirty at Athens.— 
§ 247. Tbrasybulus at Phyle ; the Thirty Defeated at Munychia; 
Intervention of Pausanias and Restoration of the Democracy ; 
the Oligarchs at Eleusis.— § 218. Position and Method of 
Socrates; his Unpopularity; his Trial and Execution; the 
Apology ; Socrates as Champion of Free Thought. 

§ 236. The wonder is that after the Sicilian disaster the 
Athenians did not immediately succumb; for, Athena 
in addition to their losses in ships, money, and Exhauated. 
tten there, the standing Lacedaemonian garrison in Deceleia 
inllieted immense injury upon them, by preventing even the 

SOI 
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partial cultivation of Attica, which had been possible in 

spite of tlie annual invasion, by affording a 
Gai riA*n iu refuge to the slaves, who deserted in such 

IVcdeia. ® „ T • Xi X XU *1 

numbers trom Lauruim that the .silver-mines 
tlierc had to be slint down, and by preventing the overland 
importation of the Euxine grain. Deceleia had been 
fortified by King Agis upon the definite renewal of hostilities 
in the spring of 413 b.c. Keorganisation was necessary to 

title over tlie crisis ; consequentW the chief 

Boani Ilf Ton , i i i 

probiiHut uirection of aflfairs was entrusted to a board 
of Ten Probuli, who worked with or partially 
superseded the Council of Five Hundred for the time 
being. The tribute was abolished in favour of a lax of 

5 per cent, upon all goods passing between 

Harlxnir.puly * ^ if 

Substiuitcd ports of the empire, including Athens herseir, 
so that the Athenians, in this respect at least, 
were placed upon the same footing as theii* subjects. 
Two consequences of the defeat, however, could by no 
means be averted, and these combined worked the ruin of 
the Athenians. On the one hand, the allies everywhere 
were moved to revolt ; on the other, the Pei*sian Satraps in 
Asia Minor saw in the downfall of the Athenian naval 
supremacy an opportunity of bringing the coast towns 
once more within their sway. This might be effected by 
playing off one power against the other — by sending financial 

assistance to that belligerent who w’ould sur- 
Activityof render the Asiatic cities to Persia. Thus there 
began a game of intrigue between the two re- 
presentatives of Persia in Asia Minor. Tissaphernes, Satrap 
of Sardis, was commanded by the king to collect the ar- 
rears of tribute from the Greek cities of Ionia — arrears 
wliich went back to 479 B.c. He therefore supported the 
application made directly to Sparta by the Chians and 
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Erytliraeans for help in tbrownng oft’ the Atlienian yoke. 
Pharnabazus, Satrap of Phrygia, being also pressed for 
arrears of tribute, was eager for tlio Lncedaeuionians to 
operate in the Hellespont. Tissaphernes and the C'liians 
wore supported by Alcibiades, and tiie Spartans determined 
to assist Chios in her revolt. • 

§ 237. In 412 B.c. the appearance of live Laconian vessels 


witlj Alcibiades on board was tlie signal for 
the revolt of Chios, Erytlirae, and Clazonienae. 
Next Teos, jMilctu.s, and Lebedus revolted. 


lU'Volt (if 
Atheni.U) 
Allies. 


Chios was the only autonomous ally of the Athenians 
rem:iining, except Methymna in Lesbos, and was the 
largest and richest of the states of the empire. Umler 
the circumstances the Athenians considered that the 


moment had come for touching the thousand talents set 

aside at the beginning of tlic war as a bust reserve, and 

the money was spent in fttting out a fleet 

for Asia under Strombichides and Tlirasycles. 

The Athenian headquarters in Ionia was the 

island of Samos, which remained consistently loyal The 

demos of Samos, in fact, rose against tlie oligarchical 

party, and in return the Atlienians conceded the privileges 

of independence to tlio island. On the other hand, the 

Chians encouragt d even Methymna to revolt, as 

well as Mytilene, and for a moment it seemed 

tliat Lesbos was wholly lost; but upon the 

arrival of another Athenian fleet under Diomedon and Leon 

it fell back again into subjection and the war was carried 
into Chios itself. 


UiJon the revolt of Miletus a treaty had been struck 
between Tissaphernes and Chalcideus, the Spartan com- 
mander. It was agreed that all the territory and cities 
w ich were then in the king’s possession, or had ever been 
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in the possession of his forefathers, should be recognised 

as his, that the Lacedaemonians and their allies 

First Trftitj 

bctwi'cn iwi- sliouKl aid him in preventing the Athenians 

deriving tribute therefrom* that both parties 

(4 1*^ B C ). ^ ^ 

should carry on the war with Athens jointly, 
Riid that cities rewlting from the king should be treated 
as lebcls from both pai-ties. Actually no stipulation was 
made as regards payment of the Lacedaemonian fleet, 
though the treaty, if its words were pressed, surrendered 
to Pei>ia not only the Asiatic cities which for nearly 
seventy years she had be. ii powerless to reduce, but also the 
mainland of Greece as far south as Boeotia, which had 
once been occupie«l by Persian troops with the consent 
of its inhabitants (in 480 d.c.). 

At the end of summer (412 D.c.) forty-eight ships sailed 
from Athens to Samos with 1,000 Athenian hoplites on 
hoard, together with 1,500 Argives and 1,000 allies, under 
the command of Phryiiichiis. Outside Miletus the Pelopon- 
nesian forces and the auxiliaries sent by Tissaphernes were 
defeated, and tlie city itself was only saved by the timely 
arrival of the Peloponnesian fleet reinforced by twenty- 
two Sicilian sliips under Ilermocrates. Chiefly owing to 
Second Treaty tk© remonstrances of Hermocrates, Tissaphernes 

obliged to make some increase in the 
Sparta. subsidy to the Peloponnesian fleet, and in the 
end a second treaty was arranged in which the king was 
definitely pledged to the maintenance of the allies while 

they were operating in his country. The anti- 

RevoUof •' ' ® . 1 j • 1 /I • 

Ciiiihwaud Athenian movement was extended into oaria, 
where Cnidus and the rich and powerful state 
of Rhodes seceded to the Peloponnesians (beginning of 
411 B.C.). 

§ 238. In the meantime the influence of Alcibiades at 
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§ 238.] 

Sparta had waned. King Agis was liis personal enemy. 
At last he fled from the Peloponne.siaii camp 
and ingratiated himself with Tissaphernes, E.« ai\\9 to 
with the object of transferring that Satrap’s 
favour to the Athenians. He also entered into negotia- 
tions with the partisans of oligarchy in the Athenian fleet 
at Samos, promising to secure the snpprt of the nt- Negotiates 
Satrap and the king if only tlie “ villainous Xthc'nhn 
democracy” were abolished. In this he was 
moved by the desire to procure his own recall to Athens, a 
thing impossible so long as the ultra-democrats were in 
power. What furtlier designs were at the bottom of his 
tortuous policy it is impossible to say— perhaps he hardly 
knew himself, for although he had a gift as well as a 
passion for intrigue, Alcibiades was not a great state.snmn. 
Peisander was sent to Athens to pave the way for the re- 
turn of Alcibiades and tlie modification of the constitution; 
the people recognised that they must sacrifice certain of tlie 
extreme features of democracy if Athens was to be saved 
by the only power that could save her ; the way for the 
change had also been prepared by the powerful secret 
societies {Ileiaeviae) of the oligarchs (411 d.c.). However, 
the hollowness of the pretensions of Alcibiadts was exposed 
as soon as the attempt was made to arrange a treaty 

c.sei i the Peloponnesians, but even concluded a “s" 
t lud agreement with theui. In this the king’s 
territoiy was expressly confined to Asia ; the Peirsians were 
0 support the Peloponnesian fleet until tlie king’s fleet 
ai rived from Phoenicia, when the two navies 
were to act together. In order to conceal 
his own impotence, Alcibiades, ostensibly on 
emit of Tissapl, ernes, made impossible demands upon 

• “■ 20 
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the Atlienians as the price of Persian aid. All Ionia 
and the adjacent islands were to be ceded to Persia, and 

Persian fleets were to be allowed free access to 
between the the Aegean. Negotiations were consequently 
broken off, and the propo.sed revolution at 
biokenoff. roisim d'etre. The oligarchs in 

Athens, however, had gone too far to give up their plans. 

§ 239. The fii-st niontha of 411 ac. had been a reign of 
„ , terror in Athens, and tlio dagger, the favourite 

Rvicn of Terror ' , . , • i. 

;it Athens, instriinueiit of the oligarchical conspirator e\eiy* 
where, had been at work. Androcles, a prominent democrat, 
wlio had taken a leading part again.st Alcibiades, was struck 
down, and others shared his fate. A commission of thirty, 
including the ton Probuli, was established to draft a scheme 

for the reform of the constitution. Iheii 
^)n3iitHtion j.ppQvt was delivered before an Assembly wnicii 
(May, 411 B.C.). precinct of Po.seidon at Oolonus, 

about a mile from the city. It was resolved first to suspend 
the law against illegal proposals (the Graphe ParanomOnb 
to abolish payment of public offices, and to restrict the 
franchi.se to five thousand— those most able to assist the 
city in person and purse. A provisional government of 

Four Hundred (forty from each of the ten 
Tribes) was constituted, with irresponsible con- 
Hiimiix.1. over finance and all magistrates; the old 

Council of Five Hundred was forcibly dissolved. The new 
Assembly of five thousand wfis a dead letter, as it coul 
meet only at the summons of the Four Hundred, The 
leading spirits of the oligarchy were Peisiinder, the orator 
Antiplion, Phrynichus, and Theramene.s. The first political 
act of the new government was to make overtures foi 
peace, fii-st to Agis, and then to Sparta (about Juno, 

411 B.C.). 
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§ 240. The success of the revolutionary movement wns 
due to the fact that tiie “ seafaring rabble,” the core of the 
democracy, was to a great extent al>sent on the lleet at 
Samos, where also were many of the middle class serving 
as hoplites. Among the Samian.'i tliemselves, oligarchic 
conspirator.s were stirring, and liad murdered Ilyperbolus; 
but the Samian democrats combined with the Athenian 


ai iny. The leaders of tlie democratic reaction 
in Samos were Thrasybnlus, a trierarch, and 
Thrasyllus, a hoplite of the state-trireme 
laralus, Athenians and Samians joined in an oath to 
resist Sparta and the oligarclis of Athens; they declared 
themselves to be the genuine Athenian re- Thro. b,.iu, 
public, and chose new Generals, among them 

Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus, and recalled Alcibiades and 
appointed him also a General. 

Tiio attitude of the Athenians at Samos emboldened the 
moderate party among the Four Hundred led 
l.y Thera, nones to act against the exlreino Sj.'Sir 
ohgarchs, who were led hy Plnynicl.ns, Antiphon, "’n"; 
and Petsander. The latter began to fortify 
Eetioneia, the spit which forms tlie no, them side of the 
mtrance of the Pmraens, not so much to keep o„t the 

fl ot f,-om Samos, as to admit that of the Peloponnesians. 

iiyn,chus, who had recently returned from 
Spaita, was .struck down by aas.assins in the 

a. r. S'''f "‘creased the prevailing suspicion 

and the works at Eetioneia were destroyed at theln.stigation 

to U.opns to ,a,s6 Enboea in revolt. The 
Athen,ans sent thirty-six ships under Thymo- 

eha.es to E.-etria, where they fought a^ were ntte.dy 
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defeated; all Euboea, except Oreos, in the north, an 

Athenian cleruchv, rose. The rule of the oli- 

F.alloftbe . i <. • i i 

Four Hundred :garchs in consequeiice collapsed, after it had 
inocmeyat lasted about four montlis. Its place was taken 
by a moderate democracy on the lines advo- 
cated by Theramenes. Most of the oligarchical leaders 
escaped, except Antiphon, who was executed. 

§ 241. It was the course of the war in Asia that gave a 
preponderant voice to the Athenian sailors and hoplites at 
Samos, and thus brought back the constitution to its old 
groove. The supine Spartan admiral Astyochus, who had 
^ ^ lain inactive for many weeks at Rhodes, was 
ftrredtothe supeiseded by Mindarus, who transferred the 
lRiiesi)ODt. ^ Hellespontine region and the satrapy 

of Pharnabazus — a region of vital importance to Athens. 


Athcniiin the pi’omontory of Cynossema the Athenians 
CjnusSma Duder Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus gained a 
(411 u.c.)— victory over a superior force and recovered 
Cyzicus, which had revolted (411 B.C.). The Atlienians 
next gained a victory at Abydos, through the timely 
appearance of Alcibiades with additional ships during the 
action. Tissaphcrncs tried to damage the Athenian cause 
by arresting Alcibiades when the latter paid him a visit at 
Sardis, but Alcibiades succeeded in escaping, and next year 
won a brilliant victory. Mindarus, supported by the land 
-and ;it Cyzicus Pliamabazus, was besieging Cyzicus 

(410 u.c.), when he was surprised by an Athenian fleet 
of eiglity-six ships. After a hard-foiight battle by both 
lind and sea iMiiularus w'as slain and the Peloponnesian 
fleet practically annihilated (410 b.c.). The Atlienians 
interiepted tlie laconic despatch in which Hippocrates, 
the second in command, informed his government of the 
disaster. “ Our sliips are gone,’* it ran ; “ Miudanis is 
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dead; the men are starving; we know not what to do." 
The Peloponnesians were paralysed by the blow, and Sparta 
made proposals for peace on the basis of the status quo, 
including the withdrawal of troops from tlie spartim Ov<.r. 
garrisons and an eNchange of prisoners. These 
overtures were rejected on the motion of 
Cleophon, who from now until his death in 404 u.c. was 
one of the chief leadei-s of the democracy. Cleophon was 
by trade a lyre-maker. 


It is clear that the success of the democratic fleet in 
the Hellespont encouraged the democratic party 
in Athens to raise its head and overthrow the *^rL^T©.i 
“ Polity " or modified democracy of Thei-amenes. 

Tlie unlimited franchise and the Council of Five Hundred 
were gradually restored, with payment of oflices-all 
characteristics of the developed demociacy. In addition, 
Cleophon introduced a new payment, the 
Diobelia, or “ two-obol payment," wliich was 

probably not the old juroi-s> fee at a lower rate (two obols 
instead of three), but a poor-relief measure. 

§ 242. The Athenians continued to push their siicces.s in 
the Propont.s and its neighbourhood, and gained ground. 
Chalccdon was made tributary (408 n.c.) ; tolls were levied 
on all cargoes coming out of the Engine ; in the same year 
B3 2 antuim was starved into surrender, and n ■ 
Athens once more completely commanded the 
Bosporus. It was of Uttle moment that nearer ‘'SoSeSr* 
home the llegarians captured Nisaea and that Pvlus was 
revered by Sparta. It was. however, of fatal import that 
the Pe>-s.an king at last intervened decisively 
and put an end to the intrigues of his Satraps. 

hose jealousy hindered an effective policy In 
the apring of 408 n.c. Cyrus, the younge'r son of Darius, 
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was sent down to the coast as Caranus^ or governor- 
in-cbief, over Cappadocia, Phrygia, and Lydia, with orders 

to support the Lacedaemonians. Sparta also 
at last found the I’ight man for her work in 
Ijysander, a skilful diplomatist and able general, a man 
of the type of Brasidas. 

Just at this moment Alcibiades, after an exile of eight 
Recall of yeRTS, returned to Athens at the call of the 
Aicibiadea. democracy (407 B.C.). He was greeted with 

rapture; the curse which rested upon him as profaner 
of the Eleusinian rites was solemnly removed, his property 
restored, and he was elected General with full powers as 
the one man who could save Athens and restore her 
empire. He made amends to the Eleusinian deities and 
gained cheap credit as a general when, despite the hostile 
garrison in Deceleia, he conducted to Eleusis by land the 
annual procession from Athens along the Sacred Way; 
ever since tho occupation of Deceleia it had been con- 
voyed by sea. Towards the end of tho year ho sailed with 


one hundred ships to Samos ; ho was not destined to see 
his native land again. Alcibiades being absent at Phocaea, 
his second in command, Antiochus, in contravention of 
Baiti f brought on a general action with 

Notium (400 Lysander oft’ Notium, to the north of Ephesus, 
i^iostAici. and was defeated with a loss of fifteen ships 
* ** (f^P»i“g) 406 B.C.). This led to a revulsion of 

feeling, and Alcibiades was not re-elected. He retired to 
a fortified place in the Chei*sone8e to watch events. 

§ 243. Among the ten new Generals was Conon, who 
was defeated off Mytilene by the new Spartan 

aded by Caiii- admiral, Callicratidas, with a loss of thirty 
cratidas. seventy ships. The remainder of 

the Athenian fleet was blockaded in the harbour of 
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Mytilene. A single vessel manageil to nm the blockade 
and bring the news of Conon’s peril to Athens. An 
extraordinary effort was made. In thirty days 110 shijw 
were equipped — slaves, resident aliens, and kniglits were 
pressed into service. At Samos they were reinforced by ten 
ships and more than thirty came from the other allies, so 
that the Athenians arrived off Mytilene with more than 
150 ships. CalUcratidas, leaving tifty vessels to blockade 
the port, met them with 120 near the Arginusae islands, in 
the channel south-east of Lesbos. Callicratidas victorj of the 
fell in the battle, and the Spartans were 
defeated with a loss of seventy ships. After 
the battle a storm arose, which hindered Theramenes and 
Thrasybuiu.s, who were ordered with forty-seven ships to 
rescue the crows of the twenty-five wrecked Athenian 


vessels and to collect the dead, from carrying out their 
ordei-s, Tlio Clenerals were su.spended for neglect of duty 
Jind were summoned to Athens for trial. The 

ij . . ^ tt 'JiiO iiiul Exc'» 

matter was mvestigated m the lull Assembly, cation of tiio 
not by an ordinary court. In the end the eiglit 
Generals who had been at Arginusae wore condemned to 
death and their property was confiscated. Six of them, 
including Thrusyllus and Peiicles, son of the great states- 
man, were in fact executed ; two of the Generals had 


refused the summons to return. Athens bad vioiuionof 
no mercy upon the shortcomings or failures of 
tliose who .served her; in the present instance the Assembly 
violated the law by pronouncing sentence upr.n the accused 
m a body instead of judging each case separately. In some 
obscure way the fate of the Generals was due to the 


intrigues of Theramenes acting in self-defence. 

§ 244. Once more the Spartans offered peace, but 
more the offer was rejected at the instance of Cleophon. 
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The last act of the long drama of war now began. 
, , . Lvsander was sent out as junior admiral 

Command. (Epistohus), as the Spartan law did not allow a 
man to be a second time admiral {Navarchus). He reorgan- 
ised the fleet, assisted by Cyrus, who indeed 
Aided y y entrusted to him the administration of his 
satrapy and its finances during his own absence at Susa 
(405 B.C.). When he sailed to the Hellespont and took 
Lampsacus he was followed by the Athenian fleet of 180 
ships. The Athenians lay at Aegospotami (“Goat’s 
Eivei's ” ), an open beach two miles from Sestos, o\ei* 
against Lampsacus. Lysander refused to be tempted to 
fight in the strait. The Athenian Generals rejected the 
advice of Alcibiades to withdraw to Sestos. On the fifth 
day, when the Athenians had retired from ofl:Vring battle 

before Lampsacus and had dispersed on shoie 
Athenilinflat for their mcal, all the Peloponnesian ships rowed 

andclldurTof rapidly across and captured the entire Athenian 
their Fleet, exception of a squadron of 

nine vessels contmanded by Conon (end of summer, 
405 B.C.). Conon took refuge with Evagoras, king of 
the Cyprian Salamis. The Paralus conveyed the news 
to Athens. The city was lost, for she had no more ships 


nor means of building new ones. 

§ 245. The plan of Lysander was to starve Athens into 
surrender. With this view, all the Athenians found in the 
cities of the empire were sent to Athens to swell the 
multitude that would soon be suffering the pangs of famine. 
The remnant of the Athenian allies revolted, with the 

exception of Sauios, which held staunchly out 
Ath^ensand even after Athens herself had fallen. At last 


tbePeinuius. Sai'Onic gulf With 

150 ships, occupied Aogina and blockaded the Peiraeus, 
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§ 24G.] 

while King Pausanias encamped with a Poloponno.'ian 
army in the Academeia, just outside the walls of Athens 
(November, 405 B.C.). All through the winter the doomed 
fity held out, until hunger silenced all opposition. A 
conference of the PeloiX)nne*ian confeder.ites surrcn.icr 
was summoned to decide the fate of Athens. 

The Thebans and Corinthians wished to vent their lorn;- 
hoarded hate upon iier by utterly destroying the citv and 
selling the whole population into slavery, but the Spartans 
would not consent to blot from the map of Hollas a city 
that had done so much for Greek freedom. The terms 
actually offered and accepted were, that the n j-.- » 

* * . ^ ^ Con<lition& of 

Athenians should demolish the Long Walls imiwsed. 

the fortifications of Peiraeus, resign all foreign possessions 
and confine themselves to Attica, readmit all their exiles 
and become allies of Sparta, recognising the same friends 
and foes and following her leadership by land and sea. 
ly the grace of Lysandor they were permitted to retain 
welve triremes. When the terms were ratified, Lysander 
sailed into tlie Peiraeus, and to the sound of flutes the work 

to b? ttr? \ ■>' <>■' 

the dawn of freedom for Greece (16th 
Munychion = April, 401 b.c.). So onde.l the 

elopo„„<«,a„ ,var almost exactly twenty-seven years 

foin '^31 B.C. 

oliirairhs • fl "" ‘0 Athens were 

of U,c nol 1 r »mong them Wim Critias 

which Solon also 

stitnL ' influence the Assembly con- 

^titu ed a board of Thirty, ostensibly to frame 
a code of law’S for iLo C 4 Tho Beard of 

the citv Tl fPi,- ^ government of Thirty. 

wi h hei,'''; ‘he Council of Five Hundred 

them partrsans and invested it with the judicial 
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powers wliich had formerly been exercised by the whole 
people. At the outset the new rulere were moderate, and 
according to their programme purged the city of evil- 
doers, putting to death a number of professional informers 
(sycophants). Finally, however, protected by a Spartan 
garrison under the Harmost Callibius, the Thirty displayed 
. them.selves as simply tyrants pf the most vulgar 
ihoTiiiity. type* They executed with or without form of 
trial not only political opponents, but many others, both 
citizens and resident aliens, on account of their wealth. To 
this reign of terror Theramenes was opposed ; he still desired 
the establishment of a moderate constitution, such as for 
jL moment he had seen in operation in 411 B.c. Theramenes 
„ , would no doubt have become the centre of a 

Execution of » 1 1 1 

'ihcMtnenos. j-eactioiiaiy party had he not been suddenly 
arrested in full Council by the emissaries of Critias and 


executed. 

§ 247. Though resistiinco was overawed in Athens, 
liostile elements were combining beyond the Attic frontier. 
Democrats who fled for their lives found refuge at Corinth, 
Megara, or Thebes, wliere a revulsion of feeling against 
Sparta and Spartan methods bad already taken place. 

Tiiri 3 >i.uiii 8 I'hrasybiilus and Anytus with seventy com- 
Sc-izes panions, starting from Thebes, seized the 

fortress of Phyle in Mount Fames (December, 404 B.C.). 

After defeating two attempts to dislodge them, the 

democrat.s, now a thousand strong, descended from Phyle 

and occupied Peiraeus. A battle was fought 

thTriiiity jit on the hill of Munyebia, in which Critias was 
Muiiyciiia. partisixns of the Thirty defeated. 

Tlie Thirty were deposed and retreated to Eleusis, which 
they had treacherously seized and fortified as a place of 
ultimate refuge. The civil war between the oligarchs of 



§ 248 .] 


THE TIIIUTY TYRANTS. 


815 


the city nnd the democrats of Peiraeus contimu'd until 

l^ysander intervened with an army in favour of tlie former. 

Thrasybulus and his party were lost liad not Lysander 

been superseded by King Pansiinias, his declared opponent. 

Both parties submitted to the king’s arbitra- ^rhitruion 

tion. A commission of lifteen was sent out 

from Sparta to aid him, and a general reconciliation 

was eflected. An amnesty wa,s j>roclaimtd, from which 

only the Thirty, the Eleven who had carried out their 

judicial murdei-s, and a few others were ex- Eu.iofihe 

cepted ; Eleusis was to be an independent state, 

to winch any irreconcilable might retire within a specilied 

time. Lawgivers {Xomot/ietae) werp appointe»l to revise 

tl)e constitution, and they restored the old 

democracy with its unlimited fmnclnse (archon- 

ship of Euclcidi'.s, 403-2 li.c.). Some lime later, payment 

lor otlicial duties was al.so reiut rod need. For two years 

Eleusis remained independent, and then, as the oligarchs 

were hiring irierceiiarie.s, the people marciied out, .slew the 

oligarehical generals, and persuaded the rest to return to 

Athens— and “ having sworn that they would a., , 

bear them no grudge, they live together up Eleusis. 

to tliis day in the same city, and tlie demo.s keeps the 

oatli” (Xenophon). Eleitsis of couise became once more 

pint of tdie Atlioniau state. Thrasybulus was the saviour 

of his city, and with such wisdom and tact was tlie 

restoration managed that never again did oligarchical 

conspiracy endanger the state. Parties were formed on 
new lines. 

§ 248. One great crime the restored democracy com- 
mitted— the execution of Socrates (399 b.c.). 

Socrates, whom the Delphic oracle declared to 
be the \visest of the Greeks, was probably the most 
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remarkable man whom Greece produced (born about 
4G9 B.C.). By profession a sculptor, he neglected all other 
interests to roam the streets of Athens, his status being 
almost that of a beggar, eternally questioning every one 

criticising everything. He was in essence 
a sophist, though, unlike the sophists, he did not 
deliver lectures or take a fee, for he professed to have no 
knowledge ; his business was to discuss and test all popular 
notions and popular terms; his demand was for rigid 
definition. So far as he had any definite doctrine to 
deliver, it wa.s embraced in the formulae “the good is the 
useful,” “ virtue is happiness,” “ no man willingly does 

wrong” — in other words, he was the founder 

lli9 Doctrino. 

of the doctrine of utilitarianism. He was the 
determined foe of all shams, and therefore the foe of the 
sophists, to whom, by his scepticism, his logical power, and 
his teaching capacity, he really belonged. It is easy to 
understand that the dull but honest democrat regarded 
him as a dangerous freethinker. It was unfortunate that 
Cattpesofhis wliose iiaines. were anathema had stood 
Uiu>oiniianty. close relation to his influence — notably 

Alcibiades and Critias. He represented a spirit fatal to the 
order of things in which he lived. When Meletus, Lycon, 
and Anytus accused him of “introducing new gods and 
corrupting the Athenian youth,” the general truth of the 
charge was undeniable, and no other verdict but that of 
guilty was possible. Tried before a court of 501 judges, a 
^ ^ majority of sixty found the aged philosopher 
guilty. The penalty proposed was death, but 
by the practice of the Athenian courts it was open to 
him to propose a mitigation of the punishmenf. He 
seemed only to insult the court when he claimed main- 
tenance in the Prytaneium as a benefactor of Athens; 
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The Apology^ 


and althougli in the end he propos»d a small fine of 
thirty minae, he was condemned to the lieinlock 

, , , . . Hirtrun.loiii- 

by a mucii larger majority. A montli later he nati-.n aud 
drank the fatal draught, discoursing to the last 
with his friends ou the high topics which had occupied his 
life. In his Apology of Socrates Plato has repro- 
duced in artistic form the general outline of the 
defence before the court. Although the words there put 
into the mouth of Socrates are not to be regarded .as his 
genuine utterances on that memorable occasion, there is 
no doubt they correctly represent the great philosoplier’s 
general attitude, and sum up in phrases tliat may often 
have been actually on his lips his conception of his mission 
to his countrymen. There is indeed no such « . 

xi • ii c^ * y * Socmtcsasa 

thing as “oocratic philosophy/^ if by that .\vo 
mean a definite body of doctrine or systematised result of 
speculation in ethics or metaphysics; nevertheless, Socrates 
is riglitly regarded as the fatlier of all later philosophies, 
for these are but the logical and systematised develop- 
ments of various elements implicit in the teaching. And 
in a wider sense Socrates stands as the i-epre- 
sent^itive of all true philosophy, and especially 
of Greek philosophy, in that he voices its 
demand for what has been called “llie most precious thin 
in tlie world, fearless freedom of thought.”* 

• Bury, nittory of Grcice, p. S36. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


THE TEN THOUSAND. 

§ 249. The Expedition of Cyrus against Artaxerxes.— § 250. Battle 
of Cunaxa ; Death of Cyrus. — § 251. Treachery of Tissaphernes 
and Massacre of the Greek Generals ; Betreat of the Greeks under 
Xenophon to Trapezu.s. — § 252. Their Arrival at Byzantium; 
they are Employed by Sparta against Persia; Subsequent Career 
of Xenophon.— § 25.^, Significance of the Expedition of the Ten 
Tliousaml. 


§ 249. Thiiee years after the fall of Athens there occurred 
a remarkable episode in Greek history — tho Upgoing 
The and Return of the Ten Thousand 

of Xenophon. Qi-gflcs, The whole history of the event has 
been narrated by one who played a large part in it— 
Xenophon, an Athenian, who had been one of the com- 
panions of Socrates. 


On the death of Darius If. (reigned 425 — 405 b.c.), his 
eldest son ascended the throne, and reigned as Artaxerxes 
Position of (^Incmon), notwithstanding the intrigues of bis 
cynis. motlier, Parysatis, who tried to secure the crown 
for her younger and favourite son, Cyrus. Cyrus determined 
to overthrow his brother with the help of Greek mercenaries. 
He tikes tho There was no difficulty in collecting 13,000 
GrSMejin- Greeks, 10,600 of whom were hoplites com- 

manded by Clearchus, an exiled Spartiate who 
bad served as admiral and Harmost. The Spartan govern- 
ment, which owed so much to Cyrus, was also induced to send 

him 700 hoplites, nominally to co-operale with him for other 

818 
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purposes. Neither men nor orticors (except Clearchiis) 
knew the real goal of the expedition; tlie reduction of the 
brigand tribes of Pisidia furnislied a convenient pretext. 
The Great King, however, received ample warning of the 
invasion tlir(*ugli Ti.ssaphernes. 

Starting from Sardis (spring. 401 u.c.), Gyrus inarclietl 

soutli east to Colossae and tlience to (Vlaenai* ; liere he 

turned north tlnough Peitae to Gerainon Agora (”l\)ttoiV 

Mart”), whence tlio inaicli continued in a south-easterly 

direction through Cayster-Plain, Tiiymbrion, 

and Tyriaeon, to Iconiuni, and tlien in a wide tiln.uilh al'ia 

semi-circle skirting the southern edge of the 

Lycaonian plain to Tyana in Cappadocia ; tlien duo south 

through the pass in Mount Taurus called the “Oiliciau 

Gates” to Tarsus in Cilicia. Here the Greeks struck for 

higher j ay-a daric and a lialf, instead of a daric, a month 

per man. The march was now directed < astwards, across 

the rivers Sams and Pyiamus to Issn.s, and then tlirongh 

the pa.s-s called the “Svri.an Gates” to Mvrian- 
1 . J -\f A ^ Arrival At tliO 

iirus; next over iMoiint Aiuanus, aiul across tlie 

'leseit to lliapsooiis, on tlie Kupliratos. Ileio at last. 

Cyras o«„e,l that Hahylon itself was the goal of the 
expedition. 

§ 250, Marching along the left hank of the Enphrate.s, 
the ainiy reached a great trench, extending forty miles 
a< i o.^ the plain b, tween the Wall of Media (a brick wall one 
hundred feet high and twenty feet broad) and the Euphrates 
whrre a narrow space was left between the trench and the 
■iver. Tins pas-sage was undefended. Two days after 
pas.sing the trench, tho Per.sian ho,st, about 400,000 stroii" 
ooinmand.d by Ti.s.sapherne.s and tho king in person, con- 
lon ,..d Cyrus. The Oriental troops under Ariaeiis formed 
the left wmg of tho army of Cyrus, who himself commanded 
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n<itlle of 
Ciiii.'ixa 
(•101 B.C.). 


and 


ID a 


a squadron of cavalry in the centre; on the right, near the 
Euphrates, was Clearchiis with the Greeks. The Pei-sian 

left soon broke and fled, pursued by the Greeks ; 
Cyrus charged the centre, and was already 
victorious, when be caught sight of his brother, 
passion of hate pressed forward to kill him, 
and so lost his seat and was slain. The Greeks returned 
to find the battle lost, their camp pillaged, and the soul 
of tlie expedition dead. The batdo was fought near the 
village of Cunaxa (September, 401 D.c.) 

§ 251. The concern of the Greeks now was to return 
Position of home, for they refused to surrender. It was 
tiieGree.s. impossible to rccross the desert; they had to 

marcli northwards across the mountains of Armenia to 

the Black Sea, an utterly unknown route. Following the 

army of Tissaphernes, they passed the Median Wall and 

crossed the Tigris near Sittace, and then marched up the 

left bank of the Tigris, across the les.ser Zab, to the 

bank of the greater Zab. Here Tissaphernes 
TiKs;nilieme3 , • i j i • r 

.Seizes tii« treacherously seized Clearchus ana Ins lour 

Greek Generals. ,, ,r.. i i l • 

colleagues. The Greek geneiiils were sent in 
chains to the Persian court, and there put to death. In 
this crisis the courage and energy of Xenophon saved the 

army. Though he had no rank, being merely 

XenophoD , ^ au 

AAsiimea a Volunteer, he was cliosen one or the new 
generals, and was in fact the real leader of the 
Return. It lasted eight months. From the Zab to the 

Uetientof tiie Ciirducliian mountains (Kurdtsta7i) they were 
Tt;u TiiousaiiJ. by the army of Tissaphernes. When 

they entered Caidiiehia the Greeks passed out of the 

Persian Empire, but the wild liillmen were a 
more terrible foe than the Persians. It was 
already December before the army crossed the Contrites 
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into Armenia. Tl>ey made llu-ir way amid severe priva- 
tions and hardships through the icy mountains 
west of Lake I7 (h, and througli tlie country 
of tlio hostile Ohniyhes, crossing tlie two brandies of tlie 
Upper Euphrates, to tlie friendly city of 
Gymnias. Then on the ilfth day, as they 
gained the crest of Slount Theches, the Euxine far 
below them bni*st into view, and they knew 

Ai A At % Arrival at 

that they were saved at last. A few more 
days brought the army to Trapeziis (February, 400 n.c.), 
§ 252. Ihe last .stages of the Return, from Trapezus to 
Chalcedon, accomplished partly by sea and 
partly by land, were marked by delays. On 
the arrival of the Greeks at Chalcedon, Anaxibius, the 
Lacedaemonian admiral on the Bosporus, induced them to 
Cl OSS over to Byzantium; then they took service 
under Scuthes, a Thracian prince, wlio cheated 
them of their pay. Finally the remnant, six thousand in 
number, was employed by Sparta in her war with Pei-sia • 
and crossing again into Asia, the survivors of ’ 

the len llionsaiid paid olf old scores against 
lissaphernes (399 b.c.). As for Xenophon 
liiniself, he also fought in Asia, and returned to Europe 
with Agesilaus. In the meantime he had been formally 
banished from Athens, but the Spartans pre- 
seated him with an estate at Scillus, near 
Olympia. Here he lived the life of a country 
gentleman for seventeen years (387—370 b.c.), yeai-s 
devoted to sport and Uterature, and the service of the gods. 
Afterwards his sentence of exile was revoked, and his son 
Oryllos as an Athenian knight fought and died for Sparta 
in her last struggle with Thebes. Xenophon himself died 
lull of years at Corinth (about 354 b.c.). 

T. 0 


At By«antioni. 


21 
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§ 253. Tlie signiHcance of the expedition of the Ten 
Thonsjiiul was great, for it revealed to the Greek world the 
hollowness of the great eastern empire. If ten thousand 

Greek hoplites could thus shake the throne of 
the Great King, and defy the myriads of his 

Greece couM . * , • ^ i . > • i e 

Eiioct ncaiust vast empire, wliat might not be expected from 

the Greeks as a whole when well led, upon a 
national i nterpriso, and not in the interests of an individual’s 
ambition? The dreams of the Spartan Agesilaus, the 
Thessalian Jason, the Macedonian Philip, were not mere 
chimeras, but practicable schemes — this the episode of the 
Ten Thousand proved. Their exploit was the prologue to 
the gretitw achievement of Alexander, 
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THE SDPREMACY OF SPARTA (FIRST PERIOD). 

§ 254. Establishment of the Suproumc^ of tSpirta ; her Method of 
Rule.— § 2.55. Sparta UnUlted for her New 1‘ositioii.— § 2r,H. 
Effect of Sparta’s Empire on her Domestic Condition; Con 
spiracy of Cinadon.— § 257. The Creeks of Asia Appeal to 
SparU against Tersia ; Campaigns of Thibron and Dercylidas — 
§ 258. The Succc.^sion to the King.^hip at Sparta ; Accession of 
Agcsilaus.— § 259. Conou and the I'ersians; Cyprus a Rallyin'’'- 
pomt against Sparta,— § 2G0. Agcsilaus at Aulis ; his Relations 
with Lysander; Spartan Fleet Reorganised.— § 2G1. Mission of 
a imocrates ; Thebes Induces Athens to Join her against Sparta ; 
Coalition against Sparta; Agcsilaus Recalled.— § 202. The War 
by lAiid ; Rattle of Corinth ; Agcsilaus Enters Booolia — S ^6'^ 
Battle of Coroneia ; its Result.-§ 2G1. The War by Sea ; BaUlo 
fCmdus ; Destruction of Sparta’s Sea Rower; Rebuilding of 

1! Athens; Regeneration of Athens.-§ 2G5 

federal Leaguers of Creek Cities; Negotiations between Sparta 
and Persia; Death of Conon.-§ 2GG. Military Reforms of 
Iphicrates.-§ 267. Capture of Lechaeum aud Piraeum by 
g SI aus, pbicr.itcs Annihilates a Spartan viora.—& 2G8 The 
Athenians Support Evagoras.-§ 2G‘J. Peace of Autalcidas.’ 

§ 254. T„e tlm-ty-four year.s follomng the victory at 
Ae^ospotami are the yeai-s of Sparta’s siipre- 

.’’‘T *"■" p"ts, as it 

as only dunng the fii-st nine years that she 

was undisputed mutress of Greece. With Sparta's victory 

di o tT" be thought to have reached a better con- 
,'t0“ ^ver before; for the first time in Greek 

:.r i~ “• i- 1 

nity, however, nearly one-third of the Greek 

S28 
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name had been sacrificed, for almost all the Greek cities 
in Asia had been abandoned to the Persians; and in 
Sicily Carthage had adv’anced to the gates of Syracuse. 
Further, how did Sparta stand with regard to her professions 
at the opening of the Peloponnesian war ? She had claimed 
to be the champion of antonomy. Two courses were open 
to her now — either to yield to the Greek instinct and to 
fulfil her pledges by proclaiming universal independence, or 
to regard herself as tlie heiress of Athens and become an 
imperial power. The latter was the course adopted, under 
tlie influence of Lysander. 

The great war as it went on had become largely a 


conflict of political principles, a struggle between 

Simt-Va Victory x a * » 

Triumph oligarchy and democracy, so tliat opartas 
of Oligarchy. that enslavement of t'ne many 

to the few which Brasidas liad described to the Chalcidic 


towns as “more intolerable than foreign domination.” In 
Decirchies ** liberated” cities Lysander established 

and Hnmiosta. oligarchical boards of ten men, the hated 
Decarchies; and most of the towns had to receive a 
Lacedaemonian Harmost and garrison. In addition to 
this change in constitution, and the burden of a foreign 
governor and garrison to enforce their own enslavement, 

the cities of the Spartan empire had to pay 
Tribute, Such was the bitter fruit of a 


generation of warfare. The Decarchies, it is true, fell with 
the fall of Lysander, and were modified or dissolved, as we 
have seen was the case at Athens, but until the total 
collapse of the Spartan supremacy the Harmost and his 
garrison were the established instruments of Spartan rule. 

§ 255. Lysander was not wholly to blame for tlie ill- 
success of the system he inaugurated. On the one hand, 
the oligarchs who returned to govern retaliated with 
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interest upon the democrats for tluir bani.slinient, and 
Lysander must not bear the blame for the ruthlessne.ss of 
Greek political strife, nor for the fact that the oligarchs 
gratiHed purely personal feelings under the cloak of 
political necessities. On the other hand, the Spartan 
Harmost was “ ignorant,” as Lysander himself put it, “ of 
the art of governing free men.” This was but the nemesis 
of the bnitali.sing one-sided training that from time 
immemorial had been in vogue at Sparta. The Greek 
saying that “ rule proves a man ” was eminently true of 
the Spartan state. Her Harmost abroad dealt 
with her allies and subjects as he dealt at 
home with his Helots. Sparta had, in fact, 
totally failed to keep pace witli the development of the 
rest of the Greeks, and could govern an cmpii-e only as 
if it were a camp. Indeed the very possession of an 
empire involved wide departures from those institutions 
wiHi which, according to Spartan oliicial tlieory, the well- 
being and very existence of the state were indissolubly 
connected. Among the most obvious of such departures 

was tlie introduction into the state of large quantities of 
the precious metals. 

§ 256. The pos.session of an empire thn.s reacted power- 
fully upon the domestic condition of Sparta. 

Ihe aaiu.sition of money abroad, combined with 
the pressure of the long war, led to the con- 
centration of wealth in a few hands. The class of fully 

the pubhc messes (,S>s,V,„) grew gradually smaller with 
pi oportionate increa.so of tho cla.s 5 of Inferiors 

f^parta was menaced by the .same cla-ss-lis- 

Uieek states, addition, her Periocci and Helots were a 
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constant danger. Shortly after the accession of Agesilaus, 

a Spartiale named Cinadon. a voungr man of 

Conspiracy of « t a • n ^ 

Cinadon the class of Inferiors, actually organised out 
of the disaffected elements a widespread con- 
spiracy which had for its object the overthrow of the 
oligarchy of Peers and the Ephors. The scheme was 
betrayed, and the Epliors struck with their accustomed 
secresy and decision. Cinadon was got out of the city on a 
bogus mission, on which he w’as arrested. The names of his 
accomplices were wrung from him by torture. He was 
scourged through the streets of Sparta and put to death 
with his accomplices (397 b.c.). 

§ 257. Thougli by her treaties with Per.sia Spaita had 

Tbo Greek ‘''abandoned the Greeks of Asia to the king, 
Cities of Asia, cities there seem to have been governed 

by Spartan Harmosts ever since I^ysander had been put 
in charge of his satrapy by Cyrus in 405 B.c., and wcie 
practically independent of Persia after Cyrus had left the 
coast on his fatal expedition. For bis services against 
Cyrus Tissaphernes was made governor-general (xaparo?) 
of all Asia Minor west of the Halys. His fii-st object 

was to recover the Greek cities, and lie attacked 
tosiiirta Cyme. The Asiatic Greeks appealed to Sparta 
iipmist protection, and thus for the fii’st time she 

was called upon to perform the duty wliich Athens had 
performed for over seventy years. An answer to the appeal 
was the easier to give as Sparta bad nh eady de facto broken 
her treaties with the king by supporting the revoltof Cyrus. 
An army was sent across to Asia under Tbibron, who was 
also reinforced by the five or six thousand 
ofTbiiimn warriora of the Ten Thousand j but the result 
and Dercyhdafl. Dot answer the expectations of the govern- 
ment, and Tbibron was supei-seded by Dercylidas (399 B.c.) 
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who was called Sisyphus on account of bis wiliucss. 
Deicylidas engaged in desultory operations during tw'o 
years until he was superseded by one of the Spartan 
kings — Agesilaus. 

§ 258. On the death of King Agis in 397 n.c., a dispute 
arose at Sparta as to the succesdon to his kingship. Doubts 
were felt about the legitimacy of Leotychidas, who in the 
natural course of events would have succeeded 
him as his son. As Agis left no other children, .Scciill.m at 
Leotychidas’ rival for the throne was his uncle 
Agesilaus, son of Archidamus by liLs second wife Eupolia, 
and consequently lialf-brother of Agis. Agesilaus was 
supported by Lysander, who for a time had been under 


a cloud, but hoped to recover his influence in foreign alTairs 
if ho secured tho throne for his nominee ; Lysjinder’s 
exegeticjil ingenuity proved of great value in the game of 
intrigue played by the rival parties. An old oracle was 
produced, warning Sparta against a “ lame reign ” 
^ao-tXa'a)— the interpretation of which was obvious, seeing 
that Agesilaus was lame in one foot. Lysander, however, 
contended that the god meant not a mere bo<iily defect, 
which might not even be congenital, but the reign of one 
who was not of the true blood. So Agesilaus was cimsen 
to succeed, probably because he was of mature 


age and of proved ability. His character 

been overrated, as historians have accepted 

Xenophon's portrnit of him. Tho fact that he never came 

...to coll,.s.on ,vitl. the Epho.s, for example. o,.ly proves 

bat in the politics of Sparta he was a nonentity, not 

that 1.0 was a great king, which, curionsly enougl,. is 
11.0 infeienco d.awn by Xenophon. 

§ 259 Like the Romans, the Laceilaemonians never really 
convinced themselves of the importance of sea power; 
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consequently when, by the advice of Pharnabaziis, the 
Persians made preparations to prosecute the war by sea, 
they were taken by surprise, and instead of creating an 

Tiio Porsians Overwhelmingly strong fleet they put all their 
iindConon. enei'gits into the war on land. The Persians 

had the right man to their hand in the Athenian 
C'onon, who had fled defeated but not disgraced from 
Aegospotaini. 

Conon ha<I taken refuge with Evagoras, king of Salarais, 
in the east of Cyprus, TIic house of Evagoras was always 
Hellenic in its sympathies, but ever since Cimon’s death 

EvuRor.-Lsof nhandoniiient of Cyprus by Athens, a 

Cjiutis. Plioeiiiciaii dynasty had held sway in Salaniis. 

In 410 B.c. Evagoras regained the sceptre of his ancestors, 
and Cyprus was once more open to Hellenic, especially 
Athenian, influences, and at.Salamis not only Conon but many 
Athenian refugees fleeing from the oppression of Spartan 
Harmosts found an asylum after the battle of Aegospotaini. 

§ 260, Before he crossed the Aegean as the champion of 
Greece to do battle with the “barbarians,” the Spartan king 
desired to sacrifice, as Agamemnon had done before him, 
according to the legend, at Aulis in Bceotia. The victims 
^ were already on the altar when down came a 

Kobufffd squadron of Boeotian horse and ruthlessly 
spoilt the king’s whinisicn) parallel. Tt was 
a bitter humiliation and a poor beginning for the great 
expedition. As a matter of fact, Agesilaus achieved 
nothing at all in Asia for a long time. He was hurt al.so 
by the fact that among the Asiatic Greeks Ijysandcr’s 
roputation quite overshadowed his own. In order to assert 

iiisTrcutmont dignity he systematically humiliated 

of Lyaanitor. Lygandei' by refusing all petitions presented 

through him, and at last drove that olficev to ask to be 
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sent on detaclied service. Agesilaus Ls one of Xenoplion’s 
heroes, and is portrayed as a miracle of upi iglitnes-i and 
sagacity, but in his dealings with Lysander, to wliom Sparta 
owed her empire, and he himself his tlirone, he .stands 
revealed a man of mean impulses and shallow ambitions, 
gifted, if at all, with more tlian average Spartan dii[>licity. 

In 395 B.c. Agesilaiis gained a victory over Ti?.saphernes 
under the walls of Sardis. Tliis sealed the , 
doom of that wily satrap. Parysatis had never 
forgiven him for the part he had played against Cyrus. 
Tissaphernes experienetd the s:ime ingratitiuh' as Lysander, 
for Artaxerxe.s also owed his throne to the servant whom 
now ho consigned to death at the hands of Titliraustes. 
Perhaps his downfall was also in some way connected 
with tlie vigorous naval operations which after long delay 
Oonon and Plmrnabazus succeeded in developing. To 
covinteract this move Agosilaus was made generalissimo of 
the Greek land and sea forces, lie reort'anlsed . 

*l o A rt , « . ^ Fleet 

the opartua fleet aiul put it unfler the com- 

mand of Peisander, Ids brother-in-law. As regards the 
operations on land, the Spartan king was simply the sport 
of the Pei-sian diplomatists, who amused him with armistices 
m the intervals of bis plundering raids. At last these 
*^aine diplomatists sprung a mine in his rear which caused 
Ills retirement from Asia with all speed (391 b.c.), 

§ 261. The Pei-sian.s had ic.solved to stir up war for the 
Spartans at home. Titliraustes sent Timo- 
eraU‘.s, a Kliodian, to Greece with fifty talents 
to 1,0 distributed iu the states that were hostile to 
p>art,i. All had the same general griovances-Snartaii 
tyranny ahere they had looked for freedom, Spartan 
monopoly of the fruits of victory. The chnstisemLt of 
I'-li,- m m-i B.C., the last act of Agis, was signiBcan 


A 

u 
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of the way in which Sparta meant to use her authority. 
The leading spirit of the oppasition was Thebes, who had 
set an example of insubordination by refusing to assist 
Pausanias against Tlirasybulus or Agis against Elis. 
Wlien both power.s were eager for war, an excuse was easily 
found ; a border war broke out between the Locrians of 
Outbreak of Opus and the Phocians. Sparta supported the 
Sjwrtaand -tliocians, and Thebes the Locrians, The plan 
of the Spartans was to strike at Boeotia from 
two sides. Lysander, wlio had returned from Asia, was 
sent to Heracleia, the centre of Lacedaemonian influence 
in northern Greece, to assemble the contingents of Phocis 
and the dependent tribes in that region. At Haliartus, 
between Thebes and Orchoinenas, King Pausanias would 
join liands witli him on a given day for a combined 
operation. 


rhobt s applied to Athens for aid, anil being supported by 

Atbensjoins "’1*0 remembered what Thebes 

* hfit* ‘lone for him in the dark days of 404 b.c., 

the appeal was not made in vain. 

As once before in Boeotian history (424 b.c.), the care- 
Dcathof planned combination failed. Pausanias 

api'ived at Haliartus only to find that Lysander 
bad fallen before its walls. The opportune 
arrival of the Athenians to reinforce the Boeotians com- 
pelled Pau&inias to evacuate Boeotia as the price of tho 
recovery of the dead, llo was condemned to death at 
Sparta, but took sanctuary in the temple of Athena at 
Tegea, where he ended his days; he was succeeded by 
^ . his son AgCvsipolis, a minor. The league of 

Coahlion o i » o 

against Thebes and Athens was joined by the other 

Sjiarta* , J 

malcontents, Corinth and Argos, as well as by 
Megara, Euboea, the Chalcidians of Thrace, and other 
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minor states. Coiintii beeaiiio tlio lKJi<li|n;u'(ei'S of tlio 

confederates, and tie strife wliich liad begun 

iis a Boeotian developed into the Corinthian JhL^War' 

war. Under the circumstances there was 

notliing to he done but to reliiiquisli the war in Asia; so 

in lesiionse to tlie onlers of the Kphors the 

army of Agesilaus, following the route once 

taken by the Persian invaders, set out on its long march 
to the Isthmus (394 b.c.) 

§ 262. Ihe confederates acted vigorously : they went “to 
smoke the wasps in tiieir nest,” as Timolans of CWinth put 
it. Ihey Imd already begun their forward movement when 
they learnt that the Lacedaemonians under the regent Aris- 
todemus had marched out by way of Tegea and Mantineia 
to Sicyon, where they threatened the communications of the 
all.es with Corinth. Bapidly they fell back and took post 
behind a ravine covering the city. They outnumbered iho 
enemy and on the right the Thebans, Argives, and 
Corinthians were victorious, but their left, composed of siv 
hou^nd Athenians, was rolled up by the Lacedaemonian 
hophtes, and the whole army was thrown back 
defeated upon Oorintli with a loss of nearly SntS! 
three thousand men (July, 394 n.c.). Strategically the 

Count to bo deu,s.vo, and it was fought a month too soon. 

ho inaich of Agcsilans was harassed hy the Thes,s ilians 
-.ncl tt was August before he reached Boeotia. A^va ring 
"long the great nortl. road, he gathered in the ^ 

oontingents of Pbo, is and Orcho.nenos as well 

Iw battalion (mor„) conveyed across the 

tAugust 14th, 394 B.c.) presaged ill, and soon 
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tliere came n messenger with the news that Peisander had 
lost his fleet and Ins life at Cnidus. The situation was 
critical. In a few hours the column must inevitably meet 


the eneojy thrown across its front, and the struggle with 
the heavy infantry of Boeotia would try its temper to tlio 
utmost. Under these circumstances the king dared not lot 
the truth be known, and proclaimed to his troops the death 
of Peisander in the arms of victory. 

§ 263. At Coroneia, six miles to the south, the allies 
bane<l the passage. In numbers the two armies were 
nearly equal. Agesilaus led the Lacedaemonians on the 
right, opposite the Argives; on the left were t-he 
Orchomenians facing the Thebans; in the centre the 
veterans of Cyrus with the Asiatic allies stood opposite 
tile contingents of Athens and Corinth. The Lacedae- 
monian centre and right drove their opponents oft’ the 
^ ^ field, and the Thebans were equally successful 

o>ronoi,-i against the Orchomenians, but thereby found 
themselves cut off from their allies. Nothing 
daunted, the Thebans formed in close order to force their 


way through the victorious centre and right, which wheeled 
to withstand them. The struggle that ensued made an 
indelible impression upon the veteran Xenophon, who took 
part in it — “crashing shield on shield they pushed and 
fought and slew and died : there was no shouting nor yet 
was there silence, hut the noise of men locked in the fury of 
battle.” Agesilaus himself fell wounded, and was saved only 
by the devotion of his guards. In the end the deep Theban 
column bored its way through by sheer weight and ob- 
stinacy, and rejoined the main body at the foot of Mount 
Helicon. 


The confederates still remained in position across the 
Lacedaemonian line of march. The battle of Coroneia was 
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thus ns barren of result as tliat of Corinth, for Agesilaus 

was as powerless to cross the Isthinns as the 

regent Aristodemus had been. The honours of 

the day remained with the Thebans, who had given a 

foretaste of what they were destined to achieve on the 

iields of Leuctra and Mantineia. Age.silaiis had to withdraw 

to Delphi and to cross the gulf from Ciri ha. 

§ 264. The campaign hy land remained thn.s strategically 
and politically without result for Sparta, in spite of two 
victories. Tlie issue of the contest had in fact been 


already decided at sea. After long delays Conon, late in 
the summer of 394 b.c., was at last in a position to force 
his way into tlie Aegean. Peisander lay waiting at Cnidu.s. 
He was outnumbered by the Hellenic section of the hostile 
licet, to say nothing of the Phoenician .ships 
under Plmrnahazus. Nevertheles.s, battle could 
not be refused. Deserted at the beginning of 
the action by the Asiatic squadron, defeat was inevitable, 
and Peisander fought and died like a true 


Spartan. Fifty ships fell into the bands of the SjxirtnnViari- 


victors. Ihus did Conon, as a Persian admiral, ***"«''■ 
avenge the disgrace of Aegospotami. The Spartans lost at 
a blow their supremacy in the Aegean, and Conon’s Wetory 
was the salvation of the allies at the Isthmus, for they could 
not have maintained their lines had a fleet been able to 
cooperate with the Spartan land forces. 


Pharnabazu-s and Conon everywhere expelled the Spartan 
Harmosts and garrisons. Dercylidas, however, gallantly 
mamtamed both Abydos and Sestos. The victory at 
Cnidus was in reality a victory for Athens 
for the liberated states in many cases renewed 
their relations with that city. The question 
was left open how far the expulsion of the Spartans 
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meant submission to the Persians; after all, the claims 
of Persia were quite incompatible with the ambitions of 
Athens, and Conoii must have been a man of delicate tact 
to have played successfully the double role of Athenian 
liberator and Persian admiral. 

Next year the victorious fleet crossed the Aegean the 

first time for nearly ninety 3 'ears that a Persian fleet was 

Movements of these water.s. Tlie Cyclades were freed, 

the Messonian coast ravaged, Cythera occupied, 
and finally the ships came to the Isthmus and 
repleni.shed the war-chest of the allies. Tlie time was 
now ripe for the execution of Conon's great design — the 
restoration of Athens as she was before her suiTender in 
404 B.c lie was left with eighty ships in the Peii*aeus, 
l.oDp Wnlld with ample funds, and the rebuilding of the 
Long Walls and the fortifications of Peiraeus 
(3.13 B.C.). completed. It was a striking proof of 

the kaleidoscopic nature of Greek politics to see Boeotian 
volunteers helping in the work of restoration : only eleven 
years bad passed since the voice of Thebes had been loudest 
raised for wiping Athens from the face of the earth. The 
Hegoiioration *‘®sults of the Peloponiiesian war were com- 
ofAUivufl. pletely undone; once more Athens became a 
self-determining state, and entered upon a new half- 
century’s lease of dignity and commercial importance. 
Just as Themistocles had created the Athens of Pericles, 
so did Conon create the Athens of Demosthenes. 

§ 265. On land the war was practically at a standstill, 
and the Spartans were cooped up within the Peloponneso ; 

their headquarters were Sievon. In order to 

Federation of ^ •r i ^ • i 

Corinth and strengtlieii their hold over the Isthmus, Corinth 
and Argos united themselves by a federal bond; 
the boundary pillars between the two states were removed. 
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and tlieir citizens enjoyed common rights (392 b.c.). 
Another federal movement which belon^^s to tlio |*eriod 
after 394 d.c. is known to ns only from coins. A miinhcr 
of states, Khodes, Cnidu.s, lasns, Samos, and ,, . 
-Lpliesus, tonnou themselves into a league nrul Mo\cniuitj. 
issued coins having on tlie one side the infant Heracles 
strangling the .snakes, on the other tlie tokens of the 
various cities; Heracle.s and the snake is an old Tliehan 
type, so that tliese alliance coins imlicato a political or 
1)01 haps rather only a .sympathetic connection with IJoeolia. 
Later the same typo appears on the coins of Cv/.iens and 
Lumpsaeus, which were threatened by Pei-sia, aiul on those 
of Croton and Zacynthus, which viewed with apprehension 
the expansion of Syracuse; it indicates in the ca.se of all 
tiuse cities a consciousness that, widely sundered as they 
were in space, theii- cause was the same. 

It was clear that Sparta required not a soldier but a 
statesman of the type of Ly.s:uidcr in order to 
detacii Persia from the cause (if tlio con-^*2'*'‘'‘****'-'‘^‘'^’‘ 
feilerates. The attempt was actually made in 
392 B.c. through Antulcidns. Spurta odeieJ to surreiuler 
al the Asiatic cities on conciitio., tiiat tiio isiands and 
cities of Greooe siioul.i be autonomous-ii. other words, 
that ]Iolla.s si.ould be conipietoiy dLsintegrated, Tho.so 
propasais meant for Tiiebes the ios.s of supremacy over 

IZ f f Athens the 
under of her newiy recovered aiiies in the Aegean area. 

~ T -ere sent to counteract tiie 

I Z"ofT" ‘•‘^h.'ivo 

Athens of Gonon, iviio was arrested by Tiribazus 
e successor of Titi.raustes as Satrap of Ionia! 
on the ground ti.at be had injured the kin-- 
*t was true that his work in the Aegean of dubious 
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value fiom a Pei-sian point of view. Conon was carried 
up to Susa and there executed, or according to another 
account he escaped to Cyprus and died there of disease. 

'J he negotiations of Sparta proved fruitless. 

§ 266. The war by sea was a series of raids and counter- 
raids on the part of the Spartans, Gorgopas and Trleutias, 
brother of Agesilau.s, stationed on Aegina, and the Athenian 
Chabrias, who appears now for the first time. On land it 
was also a warfare of raids between the mercenaries on 
either side. On the side of the allies the man of mark was 

Iphicrates of Athens, who took in hand the 
improvement of the light troops (^eXoi), which 
Iriiicnass. been of little use in regular Greek 

warfare. Demosthenes had learnt by bitter experience on 
the Aetolian hills that the hoplite might be sometimes at 
their mercy (426 u.c.), and he had used at Spliacteria the 

variety of light-armed troops called Peltasts. 
rp^g accoutrement of the pel fast was originally 
simply that of a Thracian highlander— a javelin or two 
(JkmTior) like the Zulu assegai, a target (wAr,) of leather, 
and a dirk (iyxap&ov) for close combat. The problem be- 
fore Iphicrates was to combine the mobUity and manoeim-- 
inv power of light troops with the hoplite’s steadiness an 
efTectivene.ss in close combat. He lengthened both javelin 
and dirk, and strengthened the target, and so put the 
peltast more on a level with the heavy-armed hoplite ; he 
also invented seme kind of footgear which was cal ed by 

his own name. The result of these changes 
was a light infantry of a value much nearer 
that of the hoplite than was the case with the old light- 

armed troops. . 

& 267 Tu 391 B.c. Agesilaus reopened the gate ot 

Pelponnese by breaching the Long Walls, twelve stades m 
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length, which joined Corinth to Lechaeum, her port on the 
western gulf. Teleutias with the lleet co- 
operated and captured Lechaeum itself. Next , 
year the king penetrated to tlie territory of 
Peiraeum, tlie headland projecting into the Corinthian gull 

formed by the westernmost spurs of Peiraeun.. 

Cleraneia. Here he commanded the communi- 
cations between Corinth and Creusis, the Boeotian port 
Theban delegates, as a consecpience, actually appeared in his 

camp to discu.ss terms of peace when news was brought 

which changed the situation. 

It was an ancient privilege of the hoplites of Amyclae 
when on active service to return home for the festival 
Uyacinthia (held in July). On this occasion they had been 
escorted past the walls of Corinth by a battalion (7nora) of 
hoplites, six hundred strong, and its regiment (one hundred) 
of cavalry. The infantry returning unsupported by the 
cavalry wore attacked by tlie peltastsof Iphicrates. Again 
and again the Lacedaemonians charged in 

o ® ^ bjiarlan 

sections, but could not get within range of tlieir i»ou Aunihi* 

’ . ^ 1 1 T lalcti by Ij^bi- 

nimble adversaries. The pick of the hoplites cmtoa’ Light 
liad already fallen when their cavalry rejoined 
tliem ; but the Ijaccdaemonian cavalry, never very good, 
were unwilling to charge home. When Athenian hoplites 
under Callias came to support Iphicrates, the Lacedae- 
monians broke and fled. A mere handful survived. 
Confes.sion of defeat had already been made by the request 
for the dead under tlie usual truce before Agesilaus could 
reach the scene of the disaster. The moral effect of this 
affair resembled that produced by the capture of the 
Spartans in Sphacteria thirty-five years previously. 

§ 268. The aclionof Athens hei-self turned Persian favour 
iu the direction of the Spartans. Against their own apparent 

T. G. 22 
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interest, the Athenians voted to assist Evagoras, who, as 

friend of Oonon, had actually been presented 
HoToita. ^ith Athenian citizenship, against Persia. Their 
tii'st squadron of ten ships fell into the hands of Teleutias, 
who was cruising near Rhodes, but a second was sent 
under C'habrias in 388 B.c. It was a curiou.s instance 
of cross-purposes on the part of the two belligerents. Here 
were the Athenians, supposed to be on friendly terms with 
the Persians, sending assistance to Evagoras, who was at 
open war with them ; and here again was Teleutias, the 
admiral of a people at war with Persia, crippling a fleet 
which had been sent on a mission hostile to their own 
adversary.’' • The revolt of Evagoras was serious, for he 

AtbensSup. made him.self master of nearly the whole 
porta bjui. Qf Cyprus, and had captured Tyre, and stirred 
up rebellion in Cilicia, and allied himself with the rebel 
king of Egypt. He was brilliantly supported by Chabrias. 
In spite of the heavy pressure of the war upon her finances, 
Athens had also recovered her hold upon the Hellespont 
through the skill and bravery of Iphicrates, who had been 
sent thither from Corinth. 

§ 269. Under these circumstances the diplomacy of 
Anuicidas Antalcidas, who bad again gone to Susi\, was at 
atSus;». successful. Aud just at the last moment 

the Spartans, aided by twenty ships sent by Dionysius of 
Syracuse, and by Persian reinforcements, were able to 

blockade the entire Athenian fleet in the 

Blockade of . . . 

tbeAtbeuion Hellespont — the situation as it was after tlie 
victory of Aegospotami was reproduced (387 
B.c.). Consequently, now that the only power which could 
effectively combat Sparta was reiideied harmless, the 
belligerent Greek states consented to send their repre- 

• Xenophon, Uellen., iv. 8. 24 (Dakjns). 
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§ 269.] 

sentative to Sarilis to hear Mie kiii^^’.s resrrijit. It ran as 
follows: “King Artaxerxes tliinks il just that the cities 
in Asia, with the islands of Cla/.oinenao and 

1 IV^CO nf 

Cyprus, should belon}^ to liiin; that he sliould AntiKi.iita 
leave independent the rest of tho 1 lelhiiic 
cities, both small and gi'cat, with the exception of IxMnnos, 
Imbros, and »Scyrus — these sliall belong to tho Athenians, 
as of old. Should either of the belligeients not accept this 
Peace, I will war against them, with those who are in 
agreement \vith me, botli by land and by sea, with ships 
and with money.” 

The re[)resentatives reported these terms to their several 
cities, and then met at Sparta to swtar to 'ihciK 3 :u.d 
them. Thebes, it is true, wished to take the 
oath on behrdf of all the cities of Boeotia, whereas all 
tlie other cities swore each for itself. One of the main 
objects of Sparta would thus have been defeated, but the 
threat of war compelhul the Thebans to recognise the Peace 
uncoiuiitionully and to swear to respect the independence 
of tho Boeotian towns (38G n.c.). This Peace, called the 
Kings Peace, or the Peace of Antalcidas, remained the basis 
of the politic;rl organisation of Greece until tlie supremacy 
of Macedon. 
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§ 270. Theres siifTeied most by the Peace, for by the 

forcible dissolution of her nascent supremacy in 
Boeotia she sank tvt once to tire position of a 
Tiiebea- tbiid-rate state, over-topped even by her hated 

rival Orchomenos, as the latter had the support of Sparla. 
Argos and Corinth lost the advantages of their short-lived 
ftderation, and for Corinth in particular the withdrawal 
of the Argive garrison meant the return of her exiled 

oligarchs, and a relapse into the position of a 
member of the Spartan confederacy. Athens 
was obliged to give up what she had already reg.ained of her 
old empire, although she retained her walls, lier fleet, and 
the islands of the Thracian sea — the basis at any rate of 
that empire ; she had entered upon the war as a mere 
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—on Si ArU. 


subjfcfc of Sparta, but stood at its conclusion an indepen- 
dent state of tiie first rank. Sparta doriveil 
the chief benefit, from an external point of 
view, as she was the “ champion ” (TTpocrrarT;?) of the Peace, 
the vague final clauses of which left a largo opening for 
tyrannical interference with the other states. Morally, the 
Peace marked the complete downfall of Sparta, as by it 
she not only surrendered the Asiatic cities, once the cradle 
of Greek culture, but betrayed even continental Greece to 
practical dependence upon the king’s will — which was at 
least half of what Darius and Xerxes liad required a 
century previously. The only safeguard lay in the fact 
that the power assumed by Persia had as little foundation 
in reality as had the pretensions of Sparta to care for 
Greek autonomy. 

§ 271. How little Sparta had taken to heart the les.son 
of the war w;is soon proved. Agesilaus and 
the Spartan Ephors were too dull politicians to 
do anything but tread once more the path which had led 
to disiiffection and revolt. J ust as Elis had been invaded 
in 399 B.C., at once to wipe off old scores and 
to point the moral for others, so now in 385 B.c. 
the Arcadian Mantineia was dismantled, and its 
inhabitants dispersed in five villages— to enjoy, forsooth, 
the autonomy guaranteed by the King’s Peace. 

§ 272. In the far north of Greece Sp.irta carried out the 
same policy, for once more her attention was called to that 
legion in which it was her destiny to intervene 
always mth fatal effect-to the region of 
ChalcUice. Although it was a city of this region, Potidaea, 
which had had so large a share in firing the train which 
brought about the explosion of 431 b.c., the Chalcidice, 
apart from the episode connected with the name of Brasidas, 


SiwirtAD Policj. 
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had been but little touched by the turmoil of the last 
fifty years. Favourably placed with regard to Thrace, 

Pre-emioence Macedonia, and Thessaly, the Chalcidic cities 
ofoiynthus. greatly prospered. The pre eminence of 
Olynthus, at the head of the gulf of Torone, was due to a 
concentration ((rwoiKia-fio^) of the coast towns, effected by the 
Macedonianking,Perdiccis, when Potidaea revolted (432 B.C.). 
Soon after the end of the Peloponnesian war the Olynthians 
and the neighbouring towns formed a federation called 

Tbei eacnieof “ League of the Chalcidians ” (to koivov rwr 
tbe Chaicidians. membei-s living under the 

same laws, with common rights of intermarriage and 
property, and forming a single state. The exact relation 
of Olynthus to the federal members is not clear. The 
prosperity of the League is indicated by its beautiful 
coins. The turmoil in Macedonia after the death of 
King Archelaus favoured the expansion of the Chal- 
cidians, for when King Amyntas, who was in alliance with 
them, was driven from his throne by the Illyrians, he 
Accession of handed over to the League the cities of Tjower 
'rJwSs'to'tbe Macedonia and tho.se round the head of the 
Thermaic gulf (385 b.c.). These towns became 
members of the League — a position which was doubtless 
a great improvement upon their old status as towns of 
the ^lacedonian kingdom, and when Amyntas returned 
-.indof *0 the throne the League refused to abandon 
potutnea. them. The accession of Potidaea to the Tjeague 

gave it tlie command of the peninsula of Pallene and easy 
communication with the Thermaic gulf and the Macedonian 

members. In the north-east, however, Acan- 
ASSusaod thus and Apollonia resolutely clung to their 

Apollooia. 

the Chalcidian League, they sent Cleigenes of Acanthus to 


autonomy, and being threatened >nth force by 
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§ 274 .] ijir# A..W X 

ask for Spartan intervention (383 B.C.). Tlie Pelopon- 
nesian confederacy cleci<lcd to send an army; si.irr.m 
an advance corps was sent out under li*udainidas, 
who was to be speedily followed by his brother Plioebidas 
witli additional forces. 

§273. The direct line from tlie Peloponne.se to Olynthus 
lay through Boeotia. Parties were evenly r.irtic 5 .-»t 
balanced at this moment in Thebes, and of i^c^bca. 
the Polemarchs, the chief officials, one, Leontiades, was a 
strong partisan of Sparta ; another, Ismenias, as vigorous 
an opponent. As Spartan domination was based upon 
oligarchy, the national party, which aimed at seeing 
Thebes at the head of a united Boeotia, was driven into 
the arras of democracy, and it was from this alliance 
with democracy that the greatness of Tliebis was boin 
— a greatness short-lis’ed, indeed, because centred in a 
single man, and also because democracy never tiirove in 
Boeotia. When tlie two parties were so evenly balanced, a 
little weight would turn the scale. Failure in the Chalcidico 
might be followed by the severance of Sparta’s communica- 
tions with the north, and a renewed combination of the 
disaffected elements in open hostility. For 
apparently even before this the Olynthians had 
entered into negotiations with Ixith Thebes and 
Athens, if they ha<l not actually concluded a treaty with 
the former. Consequently, although the evidence available 
does not allow us to say that the seizure of tlie Tlieban 
acropolis was planned in Spaita, it needed no preternatural 
shrewdness on the part of Plioebidas to feel assured that 

the home authorities would support him— in the event of 
succe.ss. 

§ 274. Ihe affair was almost ridiculous. The Lacedae- 
nionians, who had encamped just outside the city, got in 
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motion as if to resume their march to the north, but were 

led straight to the citadel by Leontiades. Tlie 
i^ebalTcu-laoi streets were almost deserted, as it was noon 
by tbfsl.aitimsof a hot summer’s day; the citadel itself was 
(3S2i>.c.)- tenanted only by the Theban 

women, who were celebrating the Thesraophoria. Leon- 
tiades himself bore the news of the occupation of the 
citadel to the Theban senate, and arrested Ismenias ; the 
rest of the anti-Spartan leaders made haste to cross the 
frontier to Athens (383 or 382 b.c.). Thus without a blow 
Thebes was completely in the power of Sparta, and that 
by the action of her own oligarchical faction. With solemn 
hypocrisy Phoebidas was court-martialled. Agesilaus 
showed himself here also a true Spartan ; if the deed 
brought advantage to Sparta, he explained, it was a time- 
honoured custom to allow full scope for acts of that sort ! 
In deference to the outraged sentiment of Greece, Phoebidas 
was condemned to pay a fine, but its very amount proves 
that this was not meant sei-iously, and in 378 B.C. he 
reappears as Harmost in Thespiae. The Cadmeia it was 
resolved to hold at all costs. The last touch was given to 

this picture of Spartan hypocri-sy by the trial 
EMCTition^of and execution of Ismenias on a charge of 
igmcni.-is. playing into the hands of the barbarian, of 

seeking friendship with the Persians to the detiiment 
of Greece." Thus the Spartans took their revenge for 
the wounds inflicted upon them by Ismenias when he was 
in tlic Corinthicin W ur in 39o B.c# 

§ 275. Probably it was after the seizure of the Cadineia 
that Plataea was restored. It was the Spartans 

Restoration ^ ^ 

of PiaUvea. tbeiDSclves who forty-five years previously na 
delivered over that town to the Thebans for destruction; it 
was now restored, professedly in accordance with the Kings 
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§ 3T7.] 


Peace, which obviously diJ not appl)') ^>ut in reality lo 
complete the humiliation of Thebes and to seciu'e the Spartan 
hold upon Bototia ; the restoration would also tend to .«ow 
enmity between Athens and Thebes, for Athens had ahvay.s 
extended her sympathy to Plataea. The remnant of the 
Plataeans was at this moment actually domiciled in Athens 
since their expulsion from Scione at the end of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, 

§ 276. The war with Olynthus proved more serious than 
was anticipated. Teleutias conducted it with the help of 
Amyntas, but he fell in action with heavy loss (381 P.c.). 
King Agesipolis himself took the field, but died ^ ^ ^ ^ 

of fever (380 b.c.). Next year Poly biadas forced S]nrf.iof Uio 
the Olynthians to capitulate. Their League Lo.U>o 
was dissolved, its component towns entering per- 
force tlie Lacedaemonian confederacy. Amyntas regained 
the cities he claimed, and. thus was destroyed a bulwark 
of Greece against the steadily growing power of Macedon. 
The downfall of tlie Olynthian League in the north, and 
the reduction of tlie recalcitrant city of Pldius pd^etion of 
in the Peloponnese to impotence in the same 


year, left Sparta once more incontestably mistress of Greece, 
§ 277. The Theban democrats found shelter in Athens, 
who thus repaid the debt incurred twenty-five years before, 
when Ihebes gave asylum to Thrasybulus and 
his comrades. One of the exiles, named ThefJm^ 
Pelopidas, and another, Melon, organised a 
conspiracy for the recovery of Thebes. Perhaps even the 
daring of Pelopidas would have been of no avail had the 
exiles not had friends in Thebes — Charon, a citizen of 
repute, and Phyllidas, the secretary of the Polemarchs. 
The story of the liberation reads like a chapter of romance. 
On a December day (379 b.c.) the chief conspirators’ 
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seven in number, cautiously crossed Mount Cithaeron 
in the guise of Imnters. Under cover of darkness they 
approached the city, and lay in hiding all next day. 
Towards nightfall, as though they wei*e belated labourers 
from the fields, they made their way, screened by a 
friendly snowstorm, into the town by different routes. 
During that night and the following day they found 
shelter in Charon’s house. On the following evening 
Phyllidas, according to arrangement, gave a banquet to the 
two Polemarchs, whose year of office then came to an end. 
The entertainment was to wind up with the introduction of 
some of the beauties of Thebes to the revellers. Just at the 
last moment, it was .‘;aid, the plot came very near discovery. 
A messenger arrivejl in hot haste from Athens with a letter 
giving full details of the conspiracy, but Archias, one of the 
Polemarchs, tlirust it under his cushion unopened, with the 
exclamation, “ Business to-morrow.” Flushed with wine, 
Archias and his friends called upon Phyllidas to fulfil his 
promise, and with affected mode.sty there entered — Melon 
and Charon and their comrades, dressed ns women. The 
masqueraders had little trouble in despatching the drunken 

Polemarchs and the few friends with them. In 
pfthePdo- the meantime Pelopidas and othei*s had gone 
niarchs. house of Leoiitiades — a more dangerous 

errand, for Tjeontiades was a brave man and sober. He cut 
down Cepl)isodorus before ho fell beneath the sword of 
Pelopidas. When this was done Epameiimndas, who had 
refused to take part in a deed of blood, though it w'as 
for his country, appeared with a select body armed, and 
the Thebans, horse and foot, were summoned to gather, 
seeing that the tyrants were dead. Messengers were sent 
to hurry up the main body of the exiles who stood in 
arms upon Ihe frontier, and in the morning the Lacedao- 
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monian garrison found itsolf l>eset in tlie Cadnioia. *1 lio 
Lacedaemouian g(.nera!s liad sent at once for aid fioni 
Plataea and Thcspiae, but those reinforceinonts were 
beaten off without ditHculty. As it was mid-winter, rescue 
from Sparta would be long in coming, if it came at all. 
So the llarmosts agreed to evacuate the citadel 
in return for safe-conduct of their trooixs and 

Garnt»^>ii ui 

arms to the border. Two of tliem paid at 

Sparta with tlieir lives for their pusillanimity, 

and the third was fined ; but the fact still remained that 

Thebes was lost, and all Boeotia with her. 

§ 278. If the Theban patriots reckoned upon open 
support, they had miscalculated. Two of the 

.... , , ... Atlionsdocs 

Athenian General.s and .some Athenian troops not S(ij>|X)rt 
had indeed aided the outbreak, but the As.sembly ' 
gave no official supjiort. Athenian neutrality was justified, 
and perhaps partly caused, by the prompt and vigorous 
*lisplay of force made by the Sjiartans. King Cleombrotus, 
l>rothcr and succcjssor of Age>ipolis, at once marched into 
Boeotia with an army, but the Tliebans would not fight, 
and he withdrew, leaving Spliodrias in Tliespiae. _an.i PimisKos 
Anxious above all things to avoid a breach 
with Sparta, the Athenians tried the Generals 
who without authorisation had taken part in the recent 
events; one was executed, the other went into exile. 

§ 279. It was the Spartans themselves, or rather the 
Marmost Sphodrias, who'threw Athens into the arms of 
Thebe.s. Sphodrias tried to emulate the exploit of Bhoel)idas. 
Starting at dusk from Thespiue, be propased 
to seize- at dawn the Peiraeus, which was still .4iioSn’L^* 
incomi.letely fortified. He overrated the powers 
of his men, and dayliglit surprised him as he 
descended into tlio Tiiriasian plain, in whicli Eleiisis lay. 
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He was therefore obliged to retire, ravaging the country as 
he went. Athens demanded satisfaction. Even Sphodrias 
felt that death awaited him at Sparta, and preferred 
voluntary exile, but once more Agesilaus came to the 
rescue of the situation with the argument that Sparta 
could ill afford to lose a man who had given such excellent 
proof of truly Spartan genius ! So Sphodrias was acquitted ; 

S|)h<xirias given proof, at all events, of colossal 

Acquitted. f-Qjjy imagining that fourteen or fifteen honi-s 

was sufticient allowance for a march in the dark over the 
forty miles that lay between Thespiae and Peiraeus. 

The truth about this cx)up that failed will never be 
known. Some at the time thought that its originator was 
Cleombrotus himself ; othei-s that Sphodrias was bought by 
the Thebans, who wished to force the hand of Athens, and 
compel her to declare against Sparta. What, however, if 
the Peiraeus had been taken ? Athens would in that case 
have been forced into war ; but with her port and arsenal 
already occupied by the enemy she could have given little 
w.i6tho Thebes. Or was the attempt not 

pi)inn"d’in deliberately planned in Sparta ? The peace- 
siHirte? party was at that moment supremo in Athens, 
but there was no guarantee that such a condition of 
things would last. If tlie surprise succeeded, Thebes 
would be left without any effective assistance, and at the 
worst Sparta would only be faced by a combination which 
she had reason to fear would sooner or later l)e set on foot 
against her. Her misfortune was that her instrument, 
no doubt the best to hand, was not an officer with the 
.skill and dash of a Brasidas or Teleutias ; the latter in 
3ti8 B.c. had actually raided the Peiraeus. 

§ 280. The acquittal of Sphodrias was practically an 
official sanction of his breach of the peace, and Athens 
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had no choice but to side with Thebes (378 b.c.). Tlie 
Peiraeus was put in a state of defence, new Aiuai.ceof 
ships were laid down, and aid sent to the 
Thebans. .f\ge.silaus during two years iuvadi'd 
and ravaged Boeotia, but the Tiiebans upon the whole 
were successful in their defensive war against liiin ; lie 
refused to try conclusions with the combined Theban and 
Athenian forces, the latter under Cbabrias. Phoebidins 


was slain by the 'Jliebans. King C'leoinbrotus, wiio led 
the invasion of 37G u.c., actually failed to cross Mount 
Oithaeron. In 375 u.c. Pelophlas, at the head .p, ^ . 

c Li 111ft iLeNicroil 

ot three hundred chosen hopiites of the noblest 


families, called the Sacred Band, defeated in open tight 

two Lacedaemonian morae at Tegyra, between Orcliomeuos 

and the country of the Opuntian Locrians; the 

moral effect of the victory was great. In her 

eight yeaiV war witli Boeotia on land Sparta 

liad to confess herself beaten, and at .sea against Atlu-ns she 
fared no better. 


4 
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THE SECOND A'lllENlAN CONFEDEUACY. 


§ 281. Revi\al of Athenian Naval Power brought about by Conon 
and Tbrasybulus.— §. 282. Etfect on Athc-ns of the Peace of 
Antalcklas ; the Second Athenian Confederacy; its Oiigin, 
Object, and Constitution.— § 283. Its Administration and 
Menibersbij) ; its Weak Point. — § 284. Tlie Battle of Naxos: 
its llcsults ; Kxjwdition of Timotheu?. — § 285. Operations at 
Ctircyra; Tiinotheus Superseded and Tried ; Policy of Callis- 
trutus. — § 28G. Plataea and Thespiae Destroyed. — § 287. The 
Peace of Callias: its Terms; Claim of Thebes to Represent 
Bocotia; the Thebans Exclmled from the Peace. — §'288. The 
Question at Issue between the Spartans and the Thebans. 

§ 281. It was the ambition to recover their empire that 

Tho Hevivui c;iused the Athenians to join the Thebans 
ofAiiieii-s. again.st Sparta in tho Corinthian War. Tlio 

restoration of Atliens to her old position as mistress of 
the Aegean was tlie work of Conon, who, however, could 
liave done nothing without Persian aid ; thus the <jity 
which once had ballled the Persian expansion westwards owed 
her own restoration to tho circle of first-class states to that 

very power eighty seven years later. After 
the battle of Cnidus Conon formed alliances 
in the Athenian interest with various Asiatic towns and 
islands of the Aegean, and by his work in Athen.s itself he 
encouraged tho hope of winning back the empire. A fleet 
was the first necessity, and heavy burdens were laid upon 
the rich to create one. Athens seems to liave recovered 
without difiiculty her old cleruchies, Lemnos, Imbros, and 

8&0 


Work of Conou— 
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Seyms. This policy led to Conon’s arrest by 'ririha/ns iti 
392 B.C., as already related, but nut befoie his chief woj k 
for his city ^s■as done. 

The work of Conon was developed by Thrasybulus in 
390 B.C., when he was sent with forty ships (tlie 
largest fleet mustered by the Atlicnians since “"'“J 
the Peloponnesian War) to helj) the democrats of Rhodes. 
Instead of sailing straight to Rhodes, he turned to Thrace 
and the llelKspont, for if ever tlie resurrection of Atlienian 
power was to take place the nortliern highway of trade ami 
food-supply must be recovered. Tlirasybulus 
brought over Thasos, Samot brace, the I'hracian 
Ohei-sone.se, By/antium, and Olnilcedoii ; like s-ir^Jn'm^in 
Alcibiades after the battle of Oyzicus, he imposed 
a toll of 10 [MU- cent, on all ves.sels passing througli the 
straits. Continuing his victorious career, Thrasybulus 
defeateil and slew the Spartan Jlarmost in 
Lesbos, and establislied Athenian supremacy 
over mo.st of tlie island. He also won over Clazoinenae. 
He appears to have impo>ed tribute, in its later form of 
a duty of 5 per cent, upon imports and exports. As lie 
made his way .southwards, he made dc.<cents 
upon the Asiatic coast to raise money. At 

A.si»nd,,s in Pamphylin l,e was attackeil by night in his 
tent by the inhabitants, anJ slain (389 B.c.). 

§ 282. Tims Athens seemed to have embarked once more 
upon a career of maritime supremacy The 

Peace of Antaloidas therefore strnck a blow ™S,e“ri»:r 
not so much at the Thebans as at the Athenians, 
for the kings claim to the Asiatic cities meant that they 
must give up all that Thrasybulus had won, and com- 
pelled them to withdraw from the Thracian and insular 
Pos-^ions regained during the past few yea.s, with the 


—and at I.cslx»s. 
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exception of I./emnos, Imbros, and Seyms— a bribe to 
, secure Athenian assent to the Peace. However, 
AUiancea. silently assumed the right to conclude 

alliances with various states, as with Chios, Mytilene, and 
ByzantiuD), on the general basis of the King’s Peace. In 
this way Athens would again gradually have re-created a 
League, but events in Greece gave impetus to the move- 
ment. History so far repeated itself that, just as the Fii-st 
Confederacy of Delos became an Athenian instrument 
through the misconduct of the Spartan Pausanias, so the 
Second Athenian Confederacy was based professedly upon 
resistance to Spartan oppression, especially against such 
treacherous actions as the seizure of the Cadmeia and the 
Oiiginoftho attempted capture of the Peiraeus. The raid 
Secon.i Athe. SphodHas was thus the direct occasion of the 

ui<in t cl 

formation of the Second Athenian Confederacy, 
but everything had been prepared for it, and it was only 


the last step that was taken in 377 u.c. 

In that year Athens invited all states, both Greek and 
foi'cign, except those that were under the sway of the Great 
King, to combine in an anti-Spartan defensive league. In 
the arehonsbip of Nausinicus, Aristoteles, of the deme of 
Marathon, proposed in the Assembly a decree which 

embodied the principles of the League; the 
Corfederaej. original stoiie upon which the decree ana tiie 
names of the members of the League were inscribed is still 
in existence. The object of tbe League was » to force the 
Lacedaemonians to allow the Greeks to enjoy peace in 

freedom and independence with their lands 
iuTcn.19. .. The Persian king was recognised 

as lord of the Asiatic cities. Athens guaranteed in no way 
to interfere with thecon.stitution of the cities of the League, 
and expressly renounced all pretensions to colonial posses- 
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sions— i.e., to clenichies; tlie liiiving and holding by tiie 
Athenian state or individual Athenians of house or lands 
“by purchase or mortgage or any otlier means whatso- 
ever” in tlie territories of the allied cities was forbidden 
under penalty of confiscation. 

The League was divided into two parts— on the one .side 
Athens, on the othen the allies. The allie.s fonne.l a 
congi-ess {avvc^i,wv) .sitting in Athens peiinanently, upon 
winch every state, irrespective of its size or iui- 

poitance, was represented ; Athens her-self had 

no voice in it. Whatever the congre,ss of allie.s approved 

was laid before the Athenian Assembly, which either 

accepted or rejected the motion; and the congress was free 

o deal m the .same way with proposals coming before it 

rom the Athenian Assembly. In certain ciuses-e.y., of 

leachery to the Lengue-the congress was paramount 

Javing the same power of dealing with an Athenian .os il 
b*id of judging any of the allies. 

§ 283. The .allies paid “contributions” (m.rrdt'c.a to 
the w-ai-chest of the League; the old term , 

tribute with its odious associations '"t'ant'.""" 

Wi« not employed ; so much virtue was there in a name ' 

the trdrt"^'” confederation, and 

111,'”;:' '-"'i- ii. 

otlmr E;boeat“;w?;'io‘Ld“\ 

Jason of Pherae in Thisalv the M ‘^'“‘cyra, 

«event' ' Tl 

T. Q. ** League lay in ita 

23 
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professed aim, of preserving the independence of Greece 
against Sparta — an aim much more readily attainable 
than the safeguarding of Greece against Persia, the aim 
of the old Delian Confederacy; consequently the dis- 
ruption of the union was a contingency that was bound 
to be faced very soon, and as a matter of fact the League 
soon fell to pieces, and never attained high political 
importance. 

§ 284. Two years after its foundation the Athenian.s 
Battle «.f Naxon back their Control of the seas by a great 
(370 ac.). victory between Naxos and Paros over the 
Spartan admiral Pollis. Pollis had been blockading the Attic 
coast, and with his fleet of sixty triremes cutting off the 
corn-ships coming from the Euxine. The Athenians under 
Chabrias, with eighty ships, were completely victorious, only 
eleven Peloponnesian vessels escaping. Chabrias might 
have captured these also, bub he was afraid to follow up 
the pursuit, remembering the fate of the Generals who 
commanded at Arginusae. This was the fii'st victory at 
sea won with their own ships by the Athenians since the 
Peloponnesian war ; Conon’s victory at Cnidus was won 
with Persian vessels. The result was that Naxos and most 

of the Cyclades joined the Athenian Ijeague 
(376 B.c.) ; next year Chabrias sailed to Thrace 
and won over many states. Another result of the victory 
was that the Athenians were emboldened to display their 
energy in the West, and Conon’s son, Timotheus, carried 

Expctiition of sl^ly sliips round the Peloponnese, and cruised 
'liniotiieufl. jjj jjjQ Ionian sea. The powerful island of 

Corcyra, Alcetas of Epirus, the Cephallenians, the Acar- 
nanians, of old loyal allies of Athens, were his con- 
tribution to the League (375 B.c.). In these operations 
Thebes refused to co-operate either with ships, money or 


Ito ReaiiltB. 
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men, and the discontent of the Athenians, who also 
saw with alarm and jealou.sy tlie continued 

i* ,1 7-1 , • %• 1 , IVaco 

success or tlie iiocotiaiis, (hspo^^eJ (horn to akucdauua 

peace witli Sparta. In 374 n.c. peaco 

between Sparta .and Atheii.s was acttiallv njado. 

§ 285. Tlie peace was almost immediately broken, because 

Timotheiis on his way home as.si.st('d certain 

exiled democrats of Zacynthns in establishing 

themselves in their island. The Spartans retaliated by 

.sending Mnasippus with sixty ships to recover C'orevra. 

This tieet was largely composed of Corinthian ships’ so 

that the war in this quarter was really the old question 

of 431 B.c. over again— the question of the command of 

the Ionian sea. The Coicyraeans suffered severely from 

famine, as Timotlieus, who had been charged with their 

relief, had to waste months in collecting men 

and money in the Aegean, Timotlieus was even Cti'rcyra. 

dt‘i>osed from the command, his place being taken by 

Iphicrates and Callistratus, in conjunction witli Chabrias. 

The Corcyraeans in tlie meantime had relieved the pressure 

ui>on them by a successful sally, in which Mnnsippus was 

slam. The siege was raised upon the news of the approach 

of Iphicrates ; ten ships sent by Dionysius of Syracuse to 

reinforce the Lacedaemonians also fell into his hands At 

the end of the year (373 n.c.) Timotlieus was put 

«I>on his trial for neglect of duty. His accusers Timornou. 

were Iphicrates and Callistratus. As so often in Athens 

trial before a jury took the place of the modern 

appeal to the country. The policy of Callistratus, the 
ahle.st orator and financier of the day, was ^ , 

ased upon harmony with Sparta (the policy of c-muStus. 

Cimon before him) ; and the question really at issue was as 

the future policy of Athens. Timotlieus was acquitted. 
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but his credit was damaged and he retired for a time to 
Egypt. 

§ 286. The decisive check administered to Sparta in the 
West gave Callistratiis tlie power to force his policy upon 
both states. The ruthless energy with wldcli Thebes was 

carrying through her policy of making herself 

by supreme in Boeotia also alienated Athenian 
the ihoU-iDs. Nothing contributed to this end 

so much as the treacherous seizure and destruction of 
Plataea by the Thebans (372 B.C.). It was unfortunate 
that owing to the strategic importance of Plataea and 
its stiff-necked refusal to acknowledge Theban claims 
this measure was inevitable for the Thebans. Once more 
the Plataeans found a home across the border. Thespiae 
shared the same fate a short time afterwards. The 
Thebans also attacked the Phocians, old friends of the 
Athenians. Under these circumstances the Athenians 
invited the Tliebans, who were still nominally members of 

their League, to take part in a conference of 

orcamS the states at Sparta in the spring of 371 b.C. 

{SiiB.c.). ^jjjQQg Athenian envoys was Callias, 

hereditary Torchbearcr in the Eleusinian Mysteries, and 
from him the Peace now concluded takes its name. 

§ 287. All parties agreed to a general Peace on the basis 
of the principle affirmed by the King’s Peace — that of the 
autonomy of all Greek cities. Sparta undertook to recall 
her Harmosts and her land and sea force.s. The important 
difference between this Peace and that of Antalcidas was 
that the enforcement of the new treaty was left to any 

state that might care to undertake it, while 
p«^on Sparta none could bo constrained to do so. In effect, 

aud Att.cn.. dissolved the Spai-tan confederacy as well 

as any impeiial relationship that Athens might arrogate 
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to Lei-self iu her dealings with her League. In addition, 
this clause freed Athens from the danger of being involved 
if trouble arose between Sparta and Thebes, while S[)arta 
was well satisfied thereby to be assured of Athenian 
neutrality. To the Peace the Spartans swore on behalf of 
themselves and their allies; for Sparta always professed 
to recognise tlie autonomy of the members of her con- 
federacy, and in fact did so : her rights were traditional 
and their limitations were well understood, and were in 
practice recognised by Sparta heraelf. Athens and her 
allies swore separately, state by state, which wjis simply in 
accordance with the relations e.xisting by treaty between 
her and them. Thebes took the oath, possibly as a member 
of the Athenian League, but on the following 
day Epameinondas demanded that the signature 

“Thebans” should be altered to “ Boeotians” Uoootia. 

a demand which amounted to a claim for the formal 
recognition of the supremacy which Thebes had actually 
acquired over tlie Boeotian towns. To this™^ , . 

. Ineucs Exclndal 

Agesilaus would not consent; the name of 

Thebans was therefore erased, and they were declared to 

be deprived of all benefits of the Peace. 

§ 288. The whole scene was a case of “ diamond cut 
<liamond.” Epameinondas knew that when he wrote 
“Thebans” he meant one thing, wliilo the Spartans meant 
another. To him the word was the expi-ession of the 
political dream of Thebes— to reduce the other 
cities of Boeotia to complete dependence upon 
lierself, leaving them merely municipal freedom ; 
to make them, not what the Domes were in Attica, for 
every Atticaii was ipso facto a citizen of Atliens, but what 
the Perioeci were in Laconia. The futility of this lay 
Wmply m the impossibility of creating in Boeotia at one 
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stroke a state of things which in Laconia was the outcome 
of long years of immemorial warfare. Tl)e verdict of 
history had been given in the case of Laconia ; in that 
of Bocotia it had been different — Orchomenos, Plataea, 

Thespiae, and the other cities, had a past which 

Tbeir Futility. . p • . i .u • 

justified them in refusing to surrender tneir 
political existence to further the schemes even of an 
Epameinondas. The only feasible policy for Thebes was to 
aim at a confederacy of the Peloponnesian type, and to 
have claimed to swear in the name of her allies as Sparta 
had just done; but it was just this qualified freedom that 
she was unwilling to grant to the Boeotians. If, however, 
the Boeotian cities refused to submit to obliteration, they 
had technical right on their side and the sentiment of 
Greece at their back, however desirable the unity of Boeotia 
might appear from a panhellenic standpoint. 

Tlie Spartans on their side quibbled diplomatically upon 
the fatal word “ autonomy,” and persisted in applying it to 
Boeotian politics in a sense which they deprecated in the 
case of their own confederacy. The Boeotian towns were 

to be sovereign units, absolutely independent 

Position of tlio . .1 • j j C 

PeioiKinncsian of 1 hebcs in all poiiits ; the independence or 

the Peloponnesian allies, on the other hand, 
was limited by use and wont or by positive articles of treaty 
in a way that was outside discussion. The Peloponnesian 
states had long ago acquiesced in then* position, just as 
the Laconian towns had acquiesced in theii’s — and there was 
an end of the matter. Agesilaus was right in claiming that 
the historical genesis of Sparta’s position could not be held to 

justify a present violation of right on the part 
of Thebes. In refusing, however, to concede to 
cuims. Tijgijeg gi’ound of right in her claims to 

be paramount he was wrong, for the Boeotian confederacy 
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in one form or another was among the oldest facts of 
Greek history. The dillbrence between the two powers was 
fundamental. The unreasoning jealousy of the one ami 
the self-respect of the other made other arbitmment than 
that of the sword impossible; and the astute Athenian 
diplomatist CalHstratus, fully alive to this, warily looked 
on while the issue was contested. The appeal 
to arms was forthwith made, and twenty days C-iH'stratus. 
after the exclusion of Thebes from the Peace Epaineinondas 
stood triumphant upon the battlefield of Leuctra. 
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THE SUPREMACY OF THERES. 

§ 289, Clcorabrotus Marches against Thebes ; liis Tactics.— 
§ 290. Battle of Leuctra.— § 21)1. Jason of Pherae.— § 292. 
Effects of Leuctra ; Action taken by Athens.— § 293. Democratic 
reaction in the Peloponncsc ; Argos; Rebuilding of Mantincia : 
Panarcadian Federation.— § 291. First Theban Invasion of the 
Peloponnese ; Epameinondas invades Laconia. — § 295. Restora- 
tion of the Messenians by Epaincinondas ; Foundation of 
Messene. — § 290. Second Theban Invasion of the Peloponne.‘C. 
— § 297. Policy of Thebes in Northern Greece ; Expeditions 
against Alexander of Pherae .and Ptolemy of Macedonia.— § 29S. 
Lycomedes Extends the Power of the Arcadian League ; the 
Tearless Battle ; Persian Rescript in favour of Thebes.— § 299. 
Third Invasion of the I’cloponnese by Kpameinondas ; Death of 
Lycomedes ; Neutrality of Athens.— § 300. Athenian Activity 
in the Aegean ; Tiniotlicus Captures Samos, Potidaea, and 
Toronc. — § 301. Attempt of Thebes to become a Sea Power 
— § 302. Pelopidas in Thc.s.'-aly ; Battle of Cynoscephalae and 
Death of Pelopidas. — § 303. Rift in the Arcadian League ; War 
with Elis ; Quintuple Alliance against Thebes. — § 304. Fourth 
Expedition of Epameinondas into the Peloponncsc ; his Attempt 
to Surpji.se Spjirbi; his Cavalry Defeated by the Athenians. 
— § 30.'5. Tactics of Ejjamcinondas. — § 30(>. Battle of Mantincia; 
Death of Epameinondas ; Terms of Peace. — § 307. J.ast Ex- 
pedition of Agosilaus. 

§ 289. When the Peace of Callias was .signed, King Cleom- 
brotns was in Pliocis with a largo army. The question 
now arose whether he should be recalled or be ordered 
at once to act against Thebes. A Spartan, Protlioos, 
alone remonstrated, urging that the army should be dis- 
banded and voluntary contributions he then collected at 
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§ 289 .] 

Delphi, together with troops, from those states tliat were 
willing to maintain the principle of autonomy again.^t 
Thebes. Agcsilaus and the war-party rejected ^ ^ 

this advice, and were justified in so doing, for Siv-irt.-m War- 
negotiations with a view to peace having failed, 
the state of war with Thebes still continued. The Thebans 
should have refused to discuss terms until the Spartans 
withdrew from their borders. Clearly the engagement of 
the Spartans to disband their forces only held good 
towards those states with which they had actually con- 
cluded peace. 

Oleombrotus was therefore instructed to issue an 
ultimatum to the Tliebans, and in case of its rejection 
to march upon the Boeotian capital. Tlie re[>ly of 
Bpameinondas was to occupy the defile at Coroneia through 
which the Lacedaemonians must pass if they "f 

invaded Boeotia from tlie west. The Spartan cicombrutns. 
king proved Ininself no mean strategist. Marching south- 
wards, and tlien along the coast by way of Thisbe, witli 
Mount Helicon on bis left, be suddenly descended upon 
CreiisLs, captured twelve Tlieban triremes and the town 
itself, thus securing his communications with the Pelo- 
ponnese; then turning north-eastwards be advanced upon 
Tliebes. Epameinondas and tlie Boeotians had 
fallen back in response to the Spartan move- BTreUio Way 
n.ent and blocked the way at Leuctra ; the 
khigh clover attempt to .surprise the capital and take 
the Boeotian forces in the rear had failed. In numbers 
the Boeotians were decidedly the inferior -pei-haps six 

lousand to eleven thousand ; there wms only a bare 

majority among the seven Boeotarchs in favour of risking 

R attle as against the fatal alternative of standing a 
«iege in Thebes. 
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§ 290. Epameinondas put in practice the tactics in which 
he had long been training his troops. Hitherto a battle 
between Greeks liad been largely a question of weight 



BATTLE OF LEUCTllA. 


July 0. 871 


A. Army of Cloombrotus : 

а. wine, SvArtins. 

б. Centre and loft» Allies* 
c* Horse* 


B* Thoban Amiy befoi^ the action* 

C inaction. 

d. Phalanx of Eiwuiemocdas. 

«. Centre. 

/, Horse. 

g. Sacred Band under Peloplda*. 

h. Higbt. 


applied without skill ; the opposing forces joined issue 
simultaneously along the whole line, and the lines were 
of approximately equal depth (eight to twelve ranks). 
Epameinondas saw that the traditional deep formation of 
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the Thebans must break through a thin line, as at De- 
lium in 424 B.c., and at Coroneia in 304 n.c. ; jacM.K. f 
but as it was impossible to deepen his line Ei‘aii,ciL..iiiias. 

throughout its length, he strengthened only one wing, 
“ refusing " the other— {.6., keeping it out of action and 
relying for victory upon the moral elfeet of breaking the 
enemy’s best troops. To oppose the picked Spartiates and 
Lacedaemonians on the enemy’s right, he massed his liojdites 
on the left to the unheard of dej»th of fifty shields, while 
on the Hank of this tremendous phalanx lay IVlopidas with 
tlie Sacred Band of three hundred men. The Boeotian hoi>e 
was superior to the Lacedaemonian, so that (he latter was 
driven in upon the centre of the troops standing in line. 
Ihe great strength of the Lacedaemonians lay in th.at 
cohesion and steadiness and perfection of drill 
which enabled them to perform movements in the 
field that would have been fatal to other troops ^ ^ ^ 
Cleoinbrotus tried to use this power and to deploy to the 
right in order to outfiank the Boeotians, but before the 
movement was completed Pelopidas with the Sacred Jiand 
was upon him, while Kpameinoudas bore down in front. 
Cleombrotus fell mortally wounded, aiul it was only l>y 
desperate fighting that the Spartans succeeded in bearing 
him fiom the neld still living. Gradually weight began to 
tell, and the Spartans w'cre pressed back up the hill to their 
camp. Iheir allies in the centre and left were never 
seriously engaged by the Boeotians, hut were kept in check 
I'y the victorious cavalry. More than one 
thousand Lacedaoiuonians lay on the field, and 
of the seven hundred Spartiates that left the camp only tiiree 
hundred returned to it. There was notliing for it but to 
confess defeat by asking for the burial truce (July, 371 b.c.). 
The number of Spartiates slain proved that Spartan 
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soldiers still knew how to die; and the manner in which the 
Spartans at home received the news of the defeat showed 
that the old discipline was still operative. “ It was the last 
day of the Gymnopaedia, and the chorus of men had just 

entered the theatre. The Ephors when they heard 
Oo News at the news were grieved, as well they might be, 
Spartii. dismiss the chorus, but allowed 

the contest to run its course. They gave the names of the 
fallen to the relatives of each, cautioning the women not to 
make wailing, but to bear their sorrow in silence. And 
next day you might see those whose relations were among 
the dead going about in public with bright and smiling 
faces, whilst of those whose friends survived there were few 
visible, and those with downcast gloomy countenances.” * 
Archidamus, son of Agesilaiis, was sent with an army 
of relief, but at Aegosthena, in the Megarid, he met the 


Armistice defeated troops already returning, for, in the 
Granted, meantime, Jason of Pherae had arrived from 

Thessaly to the help of the Thebans, and had persuaded them 
to grant an armistice to the survivors, and allow them to 
retire unharmed. In the face of the combined armies 
the Laredaemonians were compelled to acquiesce in this 
arrangement. 

§ 291. Of the rise of the energetic and daring Jason, 
T * despot of Pherae, we know nothing. He comes 
piicrae. before US just at the moment when, by force or 
arms and diplomacy, he had attained the position of Tagus, 
or commander-in-chief of all Thessaly. Pharsalus had in 
vain (about 372 b.c.) appealed to Sparta for help against 
him, hut Sparta was no longer able to act as she had acted 
in 380 w.c. against Olynthus. For the first time Thessaly 
was united, under an able and ambitious prince whose 

* Xenophon, IlcVcn., vi. 4. 16. 
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§ 292.] 


His De&i^iii« 


power extended on the one s.dc into Epirus^ wheie Alcetas 
was his vassal, aiul on the other to Macedonia. He allied 
himself with Thebes against Sparta, and it 
was doubtless because he could rely upon with ’Hici«s 
Thessaly that Epameinondas threw down the 
"auntlet to Agesilaus in 371 B.c. Jason also .set to work 

D O 

to build a navy. He designed to make himself supreme in 
Greece, and to become the leader of Hellas in a crusade 
against the Great King. On his return from Boeotia, after 
the battle of Leuctra, ho seized the opportunity of dis- 
mantling Heracleia on !Monnt Oeta, an outpost noSccmcd 
of Lacedaemonian power, thus securing the pass Tiien.j.)|.ji.a>. 
of Thormop)dae. He intended a second appearance in 
Greece in the following year in a more striking 
character. As ruler of Thessaly he commanded 
a majority in the synod of the Delphian Amphictiony, and 
at Delphi at the ensuing Pythia he determined nu 
to pre.side in person over sacrifices such as had 
never befoi-e been seen. There were sinister rumoui-s that 
tlie sacred treasures were none too safe. In the midst of 
his large de.signs, which none knew, but all feared, Jason 
was assassinated at a review by seven young men (370 b.c.). 
Tliebes, at any i-ate, breathed more freely when the tyrant 
was dead. With him disappeared the union of Thessaly, 
and all chance of greatness for that country. In this 
respect Jason resembles Epameinondas. 

§ 292. The news of the Spartan defeat at Leuctra 
electrified the Greek world : the supremacy 
which had been the slow growth of centuries, of 
the one great fact in Greek politics, linked on 
the one hand vfith the power of Persia, on the other witli 
that of the despots of Syracuse, was overthrown for ever. 
A new power had sprung with a bound into the front rank. 
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Her soldiers were the first who had overcome the Spartans, 
those artists and craftsmen in war, in fair fight ; her 
general was such as had never yet been seen in Greece. 
Reaction Pelopoiinese there followed a 

sparu. democratic reaction against Sparta ; a new 
political world was to be built out of the ruins of tlie old. 

Athens contributed not a little to the dissolution of the 


Spartan confederacy by reminding its members of the inde- 
pendence guaranteed to them by so many treaties, but never 
lealisod. Notwithstanding the provisions of the Peace of 
371 B.C., the states had obeyed the summons of Sparta to 
send their contingents to the army of Archidamiis ; it was 
hard to break the custom of so many centuries. The 

Athenians therefore summoned a congress of 
place of Spiirtji the statcs at Athens to ratify the Peace of 

^fUiePe^ Antalcidas, and to pledge them to mutual 
of AntaicidM. ijbeities. No dissentient voice 

was raised except that of Elis. Tlius Athens usurped the 
position lield by Sparta in 387 B.C., of champion (irpooraTr;?) 
of the Peace, but the only real result of the step was the 
weakening of the sense of dependence upon Sparta. 

§ 293. In Argos the democratic reaction displayed itself 
in its most brutal form. Tlie masses rose 
Rciction*^^t against the wealthy and beat out the brains of 
some twelve or fifteen hundred with cudgels. 


The demagogues who had roused the mob also fell victims 
to its fury. This massacre was known as the “ scytalism” 
or “clubbing.” 

The anti-Spartan spirit displayed itself in Arcadia 

Rcbiiiiditi ■'Yitb far-rcaching results. The Mantineans at 
ofMantineia. rebuilt and refortified their city, which 

Agesilaus had destroyed (in 385 b.c.). More than that, 
the houi’ had now come for the Arcadians to stand forth 
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as 


Tho Federal 
Assembly* 


one people with something more in common tlian their 
name— as members of a federal state. Tlie mutual jealou.sy 
of Tegea and Mantineia unfitted either for 

V • ,1 . » A 1 • ran.in^iian 

being the capital of the federation. A new 
city was created by tho concentration (trui'ofKtfr/id?) of 
some forty Arcadian villages. Tho site chosen \va.s on 
both banks of the Ilelisson in south-west Arcadia, close to 
the Laconian frontier, and therefore admirably designed as 
a bulwark against Sparta to match Tegea in the eastern 
Arcadian plain. The city was laid out on a great scale, 
with a circumference of fifty stades, hence it 
was called Megale Polis, or Megalopolis, the 

“Great City.” Its theatre was the largest in Greece. 
In a vast hall, attached to it, called the 

Ihersilion, met the Federal Assembly, the 

otlicial title of which was the Ten TJioiisnnd, for every 
Arcadian was a member. This assembly made wa'r 
or ^ce, concUiiI^ed alliances, and judged offences against 
.6 Pa„arcad,an Ix^ague. I„ the The.^ilion ti.e.e also sat 
the Fede.al Senate of fifty Damic-gi. representing the 
ederal c.ties, exercising the usual executive and dehbera- 

derS"f ' “ , a "'T'' ^ 

f de.at force called the Epariti, five thousand 

Strong, was also maintained. The new city 

pwt de^lV'*! r''* ‘Insert, as a comic 

« 294 t! ” f uncertain ; perhaps 369 b.c. 

had Tegea its supporters 

with an ^ -^Sesilaus in vain appeared 

r„ve:“ ;7, ■" ‘-Htory to hinZ- the 

•nent. Jhe Arcadians appealed for aid to Athens, and. 
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upon her refus.*!!, to TIieLes. This led to the hrst Tlieban 
First Thoirtu invasion of the Peloponnese (winter, 370 B.c.). 

Thebans had just overcome the last 
(370 u.c.). vestiges of resistance to their supremacy in 
Boeotia ; and the death of Jason had freed them from 
fear of Thessaly. 

The Lacedaemonians had retired before Epameinondasand 
Pelopidas readied Arcadia, so that tlie primary object of the 
expedition had disappeared, but the opportunity of striking 
at Sparta in her own domain was too good to be lost. The 
invaders crossed the Laconian frontier by four separate 

routes, uniting at Sellasia. Finding themselves 
opposite Sparta, but on the left bank of the 
Si'-ma. Eurotas, they did not venture to assault the 
bridge, which was strongly guarded, but passed on to 
Amyclae, three miles to the south, and there crossed the 
river and advanced cautiously towards the capital again. 
Sparta had no walls, and her women bad never seen an 
enemy’s fires. Intestine dissension and the fear of a Helot 
vising added to the confusion and alarm. In this crisis 
. e it was the vigilance and energy of Agesilaus 

Agc8ilau8 Saves o -*r i. 

Sparu. tjjat saved the city. Soon also across Mount 
Parnon reinforcements came from the states still loyal, 
from Corinth, Sicyon, Phlius and the towns of the Argolic 
peninsula, and Epameinondas dared not risk an assault. 
He ravaged all Laconia between the Eurotas and Mount 

Taygetus, and returned to Arcadia. 

§ 295. Epameinondas now cari ied out a great design— 
„ . the restoration of the !Messenians to the land 

the MesscDiana.Qf their forefathers. Though for mnety years 
the Messenians had been wanderers over the face of Greece, 
they had lived always with the hope of return to Messenia. 
Since their expulsion from Naiipactns and Ceplmllenia, on 
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the fall of Athens, they had sojourned in Rhegiuu), Mess-ana, 
and near Cyrene in North Africa ; now they thronged back 
to Greece at the call of Epameinondas, and the land .south- 
wards from the Arcadian border, between the .sea and the 
range of Taygetus, one of the most fertile regions in the 
Peloponne.se, was once more their home. That remnant of 
the old population which had lived a.s the .serfs of Spartan 
lords upon what had once been (heir own land, wa.s re.stored 
to freedom, and combined with the returning exiles. It 
was a wonderful realisation of hones lone ^ 

^ ^ * O ifojple.s.^ Cnn- 

cleteiitMl, und a striking proof of tho downfall 
of Sparta that she was compelled to look on helple.ssly 
while one-third of her territory was torn from her, and 
largo numbers of hor own citizens were thus v 

I I 1 1 ♦ 

orought to beggary and disfrancbLsemenb. A itcsicco. 
new city, Messene, was built on the western foot of jMount 
Itbome, tho stronghold hallowed by the long defence 
of tlie ancestors of the new people. Me.ss°enia was 
“ synoecised,” like Attica in prehistoric days • „ 

Tvr ,1 » ’ -Vnoccism of 

!oi Ale.sseno wa.s tho real state, and the other 

towns of the land stood to it as the towns and Demos of 
Attica to Athens. 

§ 296, Tliebe.s \va.s now becoming too sti-on- in tbe Pelo- 
ponnese ami it wn.s not to tl.e interest of 
Atnons tliat Sparta sbonid be too far depressed. 

Iplncratcs wa.s therefore sent to the Istlimns 
to threaten tlie Theban retreat. Soon Sparta and Athens 
joined in a defensive alliance, and the lines of Mount 
Onemm were occupied by their joint forces, the Athenians 
iindei Chabrnus. Epamcinondas broke throneli 
the line,s, and won Sicyon to the Theban side, Imt 
other result of this second Tl.ehan expedition"'" 
into tho Peloponnese there was none (3G9 B.C.), so that 

“• 24 
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Epameinondas fell into disfavour, and was not re-elected 
Eoeotarch for the following year. Possibly, however, the 
real pinpose of the expedition was to effect a diversion 
in order to allow the hles.senians to fortify tlieir town 
witliout iuterrupLioii. 

§ 297. It was the coui'se of affairs in Thessaly that 
brought back Epameinondas to power. Thessaly and the 
farther north began more and more to engage the attention 
of the Thebans, as it was in that quarter that Athenian 
designs were formidable. Jason had been succeeded by liis 
, . , brothers, Polydorus and Polyphron. The former 

phonie. xnurdered by the latter, and be in turn by 

Alexander his nephew, who became Tagus of Thessaly, and 
showed himself a cruel tyrant. The Thessiilians appealed 
first to Alexander of Macedon, who seized Laris.sa, Crannon, 
and other cities in liis own interest. Tlien they appealed to 
Thebes, who could not allow the growth of a strong power 
in the north. The first expedition of Pelopidas into 
'I'hessaly was contemporaneous with the second of Epamei- 
nondas into the Peloponnese (369 b.c.). Under 
Theban protection the Thessalians revived their 
old federal union. The country w;is divided 
(3oyi,.c.). political districts, corresponding to 

its geographical divisions. At the bead of each was a 
Poleinarch, with an Archon over all. Pelopidas also 
arranged a dispute between Alexander of l^Iacedon (son 
of Amyntas) and Ptolemy of Alorus, rival claimants for 
the crown of Macedon. Scarcely w'as his back turned 
when his work there w'as undone, for Ptolemy murdered 
Alexander. The Athenian Iphicrates (who had been 
adopted as his sou by Amyntas) also intcrveiud with a fleet 
in support of Ptrdiccas and Philip, the sons of Amyntas. 
In order to combat tliis Athenian intervention, Pelopidas 
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reappeared in Mnc-edunia (308 u.c.), and torcrd tlie regent 

Ptolemy to enter the Theban alliance and give ho:.taged. 

One of the^e hostages was Philip, who thus 

lived for a few yeai^ in Tliebes, gaining "v:;::;';'-;:" 

an uisight into Greek politics and studying 

the metliods of the greate.^t captain of the age. 

On his return Pelopidas put Idmsdf in the power of 
his enemy Alexander of Pi.erao, who, relying on . 

Athens, detained him. Athens, in fact sent •'‘^’‘I'Civcof 

Alexander thirty ships and one thousand tioops. 

The leaders of the Theban punitive expedition were so in- 
competent that the soldiers called upon Epainei- 
nomlas, serving then as a hoplito in the ranks, 

to ^.ve them He performed his task hrilliantlv, and 
«.m elected Boeotarch, in wl.idi capacity ho rctnrned 

raptivv'^* Alexander to restore hi.s 

§ 298. In tl.e Peloponnese a new element of discord was 
at w ork, in the attitude and pretensions of the 
Arcadians. Tile guiding spirit was Bvcomede,s 
wWo pr«g..mme was tlie omancipaHon of ircadia from 

rapidly e^ f 1 f Arcadian power 

"I'icl. had'ldito 'ro“ ? I'" 

- federation, wh:,:r 

lan. Alliance was formed witli A i cr Gro\Tih of 

tje one side and Messerl't ir “ 

Arcadia Atl Archidumus invaded south-west 

out tliem off “"d Argive.s 

>oad to C.::' to reeove^he 

courage of deluir oharged with the 

fc >ie»pun so fiercely that they swept all before 
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them. The Arcadians fled, pursued by the ruthless Celts. 
Of the Lacedaemonians, not a single man, it is said, fell. 

This, the so-called Tearless Victory (3G8 u.c.), 
was the first success gained by the Spartans 
Leuctra, and the extravagant delight felt 

at Sparta showed how low she had fallen. 

During the summer, Ariobarzanes, Satrap of Phrygia, had 
sent to Greece an agent, who, at a congress at Delphi, tried 
to arrange a general peace ; but the attempt failed, as 
Sparta made the recovery of Jlessenia a sine qua -iwn of 
her a.ssent. Thebes then sent Pelopidas to Susa, whither 

also envoys from the other states repaired. 
^^in'Kavitirof’^The king issued a rescript in the interests of 
Ti-ebe.. ho]iGd iiow to play the part played 

before by Sparta in connection w ith the King's Peace, but 
she was dis;ippointed, for the congress of allies summoned 

to Thebes refused to accept the rescript. 

§ 299. The reply of Thebes to this refusal to acknow- 
ledge her claims was the third invasion of the 
"^of^thc'i’cTo”" Peloponnese by Epameinondas (3GG D.C.). Ihe 

object of tliis expedition was quite different 
(3C0B.C.). occasion the 


object was to humble Sparta and support Arcadia ; now, it 
was Arcadia that most stubbornly defied the will of Tliebes ; 
Sparta was no longer formidable. The expedition eflected 
no permanent result, beyond making the breach between 
Thebes and her recalcitrant protege irreparable. When in 
the same year Thebes seized Oropus, the Athenians and 
Death of Arcadians made alliance. This was the last 
LyconiwJes. Lycomedes, who w’as murdered by some 

exiles into whose hands he fell ; Aicadia thus lost the best 
man she had. Athens w'as now pledged to assist both 
Arcadia and Sparta, which were actually at war ; this 
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meant, practicjilly, tliat she remaineil neutral, an .'ittitnde 
that presented no ditliculty, as tlic Peloponnese N\.,unii r.'.i- 
now ceased to be the scene of active warfare, 
more especially as Corinth abo, with Phliiis and the Argolic 
cities, made peace with Thebes, but without alliance with 
her or withdrawal from their alliance with .Sparta. The 
price of this neutrality was their recognition of the in- 
dependence of jMessene. 


§ 300. The real conflict lay now’ between Thebes and 
Athens, for Athens supported Arcadia and Sparta, un- 
willing to Siicritice either to Tlieban ambition ; 
and at the same time she w’as pu.shing her Activity in 
supremacy in the Aegean and the north in a ‘“• 

way that seenud likely to fetter Boeotia. The active and 
successful instrument of Atlienian policy in the Aegean 
wasTimotheus, who reduced Samos after a sic^e a.- .. 

fit I ^ riiiiotijctiB 

01 ten months (30o b,c.). As the price of aid 
rendered to Ariobarzancs, who was now in revolt against 
the Persian king, the Athenians recovered Sestos and 
Critliote— a stepping-stone to the recovery of the entire 
Ihracian Chersonese. Timotheiis was now called to replace 
Ipliicrates upon the Thracian station. Just at this moment 
there came a change of policy in Macedonia, where 
Perdiccas slew Ptolemy, the regent, and turned to Athens 
or support against Thebes (365 b.c.). Timotheus was 
therefore able to reduce the towns round the Thermaic "ulf 
He captured Potidaea and Torone, and com- , « 
pt-lled Pydna and Methone to join the Athenian To^roSc!*' 
alliance. Potidaea, like Samos, was occupied by Athenian 
c eruch.s. Ampbipolis, however, successfully resisted two 
attempts at capture; she was assisted by the resources of 
ynthus at the head of the Chalcidian states, who herself 
was also menaced by the growth of Athenian power here 
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§ 301. Epameinonflas determined to contest with Athens 
Attempt of the supremacy of tbe sea — a strange departure 
bwonloa&w f^om the policy that would seem to have 
Power. imposed upon Boeotia by nature. At 

this time Boeotia had a coast both on the Euripus and 
the Corinthian gulf, and the important island of Eubo6a 
also belonged to her. In 364 b.c. the Boeotarch Epamei- 
nondas vrent to the Propontis with one hundred ships ; 
the Thebans were determined to strike at the most vital 
point. The disaffected among the maritime allies of Athens 
were thus encouraged to revolt. It was clear from her 
sending a cleruchy to Samos — a breach of the spirit though 
not of the letter of the articles of association promulgated in 
377 B.c. — that Athens was determined to regain her old 
imperial position. Byzantium rebelled ; Bhodrs and Chios 
negotiated with Epameinondas ; even Ceos, close by the 
Attic coast, renounced her allegiance — only to be im- 
mediately reduced by Chabrias. Nevertheless, in spite of 
this initial succes.s, the first attempt of Thebes to make 
herself a sca-power was also the last. In fact, the essential 
CaHso of its basis of sea power, mercantile relations, was, 
Fiiiinro. entirely lacking. Even Corinth, 

in spito of her advantageous position, was in this period a 
nonentity in politics, just because she had no trade. The 
revival of Athens was due simply to the fact that the loss 
of lier empire had not meant the loss of her trade. 

§ 302. Even if Thebes could have sustained the financial 
burden of maintaining a fleet continuously, events on land 
were bound to divert her energies. The last act of the 

short drama of Theban supremacy was soon 

ExroJitiaD of • ^ • i 

rciojridas into now to be played. Whilst Epameinondas was 

'I r j ^ 

at sea, Pelopidas fell upon Thessaly to assi.‘;t 
the Federation against the designs of the tyrant of Pherae. 
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An eclipse of the snn (July I3tli, 304 n.c.), wiiich opeurrcfl 

before he left Thebes, was interpreted as a ])iesage of 

ill. A battle took place for the possession of the hills 

of Cynoscephalao (“ Dog’s Heads ”) between 

Scotu&sjv and Pheme — the battlefield on which Cjuosce|ih:.i.%e 

nearly two centuries later the Roman legions 

under Flamininus were destined to vanquish utterly the 

phalanx of Macedon. The cavalry of Pelopidas drove of! 

that of Alexander, but the infantry of the latter seized the 

heights, and it cost Pelopidas a hard figlit to recover them. 

In the very moment of victory the Theban general caught 

sight of the Pheraean tyrant, and in a frenzy of passion 

dashed forward to smite him in the midst of n - 

ins guards; so Pelopidas died, like Cyrus at roioi.iijns. 

Cunaxa. In the following year the Thebans sent anotlier 

army, wliich compelled Alexander to withdraw from all liis 

Ihessalian conquests and boiind liiin to subservience to 
'J'hobos. 


It was probably also during the absence of Epamoinondas 
that the Ibebans seized the opportunity of getting rid 
tinally of tlieir .ancient enemies, the Orcho-.r» , 

nu . Ttu*l»C3 Degt roya 

uienians. ine town w’as destroyed, the men Orchomems. 

t-lain, the women and children sold ns slaves. The fate of 

the honourable and ancient city raised a cry of pity and 

horror tliroughout Greece. Not thirty years were to pa.ss 

before the same doom would fall upon Thebes herself, now 

so desperately set upon maintaining her supremacy at home 
and abroad. 

§ 303. In the Peloponnese Arcadia seemed to be slipping 
entirely from Theban control. Ever since the 
death of Lycomedes there had been an ever- 
widening rift in the Arcadian League; the 
breach was widened through war with Elis. In the course 
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of that war the Epariti actually occupied Olympia, and the 
Olympic Games of 364 b.c. were lield under the presidency 
of the Pisatans, protected by the federal army. The 

Spartans under Arehidamus in vain tried to 

BAttloof 

Olympia effect a diversion. The Eleans and Achaeans 

(SW B C )• 

came against tlie Arcadians, and the sacred 
Altis became a battle-field. The treasures of the temple 
were also seized to pay the Arcadian army. This gave 
Mantineia the opportunity she souglit of formally with- 
drawing from the League. In a curious way there tlius 
came about a complete reversal of parts. Hitherto Tegea 
had always been the Arcadian outpost of Lacedaemonian 
power, and Mantineia bitterly hostile to Sparta ; now 
Mantineia headed the separatist and philo-Spartan party 
in the League, while Tegea held by the unity of Arcadia 

in reliance upon Thebes. A quintuple alliance 

Quintuple ^ 7 ^ • 

Alliance iigaiost WAS fomicd between the Arcadians of Mantineia, 

the Eleans, Acliaeans, Phliasians, and Athenians, 

with their allies, for mutual protection; the Spartans would 

assist the Mantineans. The schism brought Epameinondas 

into the Pelopomiese on his fourth and last expedition 

(362 B.c,). 

§ 304. Epameinondas advanced rapidly southwards on his 
last campamn, at the head of a full muster of 

Last InvA^ioD 

byEiuiuei- tlie Tiieban confedei-acy. The Phocians were 

roiojHjnncfio not represented, as their alliance bound them 

(3ii_ B.t .). j Thebes was attacked. 

Pausing at Nemea, Epameinondas prepared to intercept the 
Athenians, but when he learnt that they would go by sea 
to Laconia, he marched to Tegea, his Arcadian base, where 
he was joined by the forces of the Theban party in the 
League along with the Argives and Mcssenians. The enemy 
concentrated upon ISlantincia, where Epameinondas hastened 
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to offer b:\ttle before the Athenians arrived, l)ut lie found 
tiieir position too stron" and retired apaiii to 'JV<'ea. lie 
then determined upon a liriliiant coup, wliieli, if succe.vsfnl, 
would baVe ended the war at a stroke, and enabled 
Tliebes to dictate terms to the Peloponnese. Marcliing 
rapidly from Tegea, he tried to surpiise Sparta. 

He would have found the city as unprotected tos»q>tiie* 
as “ a nest of young birds,” had not a Cretan 
deserter run all tlirough the night with the news of the 
advance to Agesilaus. In hot haste the Spartans fell 
back ; it was a race for very existence, but the Spartans 
won, and figliting literally with their backs to the wall 
beat off the Tlieban assault. 

Baffled here, Ep imeinondas dashed hack to Tegea. His 
idea was that the Arcadians would be inarching to succour 
the Spartans, and that he would find IMantineia undefended. 
His hoplites Avere worn out witli their foiced 

• 1 , 1 1 Return 

Right-march of thirty miles and could not get 
beyond Tegea; but, calling upon hi.s weary cavalry for a 
desperate effort, Epameinondas advanced the remaining 
twelve miles to Mantineia. Here a second disappointment, 
unfureseen and unavoidable, awaited him. At the very 
iiioment of the Theban approach from tlie soutli the 
Atlienian cavalry entered tlie city, having come after all 
by land through Cleonae. The conflict between the two 
troops of tired housemen was short and slmro* 

A I rr\\ « _ n > 


the Thebans and Thessalians, more weary thf ’ 

A \ ■ J 


. . ^ — j -^cin Cai)turo 

their opponents, were repulsed. It was in this 


“'e of Xenophon, fell. 

ar* together once more to 

Mantmeia, twentjrthousand strong, and Epamei- „ . . 

nondas must attack them on ground of their ‘tl'iuioS' 

Pwn choosing. They occupied the naiTow part of the plain 


AiKl P.tftTAf UOLLBtiah bliii.Aiil, 

O I M A n A 
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three or four miles south of the city, blocking the road from 

Tegea. Epameinondas did not march directly to the gap, 

but north-westwards across the plain to the opposite hills. 

Seeing him move thus across their front at a distance 

Tactics of several miles, the enemy concluded that he 
Eiwiineinontias. jjot fight that day. When Epameinondas 

reached the foot of the hills, his column inclined to the 

right and crept slowly nearer to the foe; then halted as 

if to encamp. Suddenly the centre and rear companies 

turned from column into line. Thus the Thebans and 

Boeotians, who had been marching at the head of the 

column of march, now formed the strong column of attack 


which, as at Leuctra, was to bear all before it. The 
cavalry, which had probably been covering the right flank 
of the column, split into two bodies — one going to the 
left wing to act with the phalanx, the other advancing to 

Dispositions «^ize a kiioll out on the plain to the right 

for Brittle, fpont. Epameinondas had gained the position 

he sought — a lino oblique to that of the enemy, which 
enabled him to throw his huge Theban phalanx upon the 
Mantiueans and Lacedaemonians on the riglit and right 
centre of their line, while he refused l>is own right. 'Jhe 
cavalry and men-at-arms posted .on the knoll threatened 
the Athenian rear, if they, being on the enemy’s left wing, 
should wheel inwards to attack the right flank of tlie 


charging Thebans. 

§ 306. Before the enemy had realised these plans, the 
TheVjan column, “ like the prow of a charging galley,' was 

bearing down upon them in the wake of the 
ManiiDcia victorious cavalry, which had swept aside the 
(au- B.C.). Peloponnesian horsemen. The Lacedaemonian 

hoplites could not maintain cohesion at the point of impact; 
soon the fragments of the allied army \yei’e in flight, when 
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suddenly the arms of the victors were parnlvscd hy tlie 
news that their great commander had fallen, pierced as he 
charged at the head of his troops. The storv of r. . 

,1 j ‘ Peat h of 

the death scene has often been told. Epamei- Eiamoinondas. 
nondas lived long enough to know that victory was his, long 
enough also to know that it was useless. Iniaidas and Dai- 
phantus, the two generals he would have chosen to succeed 
him, had also fallen, he was told. “You must make 
peace, he said, as the fatal point was witluhawn. 

A general peace was proclaimed on the basis of the 
status quo and the autonomy of all the states ; the indopen- 
deiice of Megalopolis and Messene was therel)v 


recognised, though the Arcadian League J. 
mained severed a.s before the battle. Only Sparta refused 
acquiescence, but her protests fell upon uuiieeding eai-s, and 
she was too weak to enforce them. Lack of men and lack 
of funds were rapidly reducing lier to complete e.vhaustion. 

§ 307. It was to gain money that Agesilaus in his old 
^go became a soldier of fortune. He led a Laoedacn,o.,ian 
foice to the aid of Taehos, the rebel king of . . 

■gj'pt- Agesilaus was not accepted in Egypt “S-yi”"’ 
at Ins own valuation, and so wlien in Egypt itself the 
tandard of revolt was raised by Nectanebus, he gave him 
us support. Soon a second pretender arose who brought 
N etanebiis himself to the brink of destruction, but the 

of I 'r ' a?'''' valour 

js that the great coalition of Egypt and the rebellious 

■■eassertedh”'* ^ ^vtaxer-xes 

she mo^ over Asia Minor. Sparta got what 

most required_230 talents from Nectanebus 
»n return for the c * i eccaneous 

j j ® sei vices of Age.silaus. He 

Spavta again, but on his homeward 
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journey died near Gyrene at the age of eighty-four 
(360 B.C.). There is something pathetic in the old king’s end. 
lie had seen the great triumph of Sparta, and her great 
downfall— himself one of tlie guiding spirits of her policy 
during her thirty years of supremacy; and, grey-haircd and 
disappointed, he went forth on a degrading service to win as 
a mercenary the money which she needed in her sullen 
struggle with fate. 
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^^27. The Greeks of Italy in Conllict 

hv Enirnl r’“ 

J Epirus against the Lucanians. 

\v!!f 1 ^“^‘^bitants of tho great Dorian city of tlie 

that T- througii an oxpeiience very similar to 

forefather? P*-eviously had visited the 

them T i Atlienians who had tried to conquer 

on ! i /V? f-*-' - 480 O.C. 

stiaits of Salamis by tho Greek fleet, so in 414 b.c. 
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had the bay of Syracuse seen the issue of the desperate 

strnjjsrle between tlie two most powerful of the 

between AtiiousGreek cities, the one hgliting for freedom, the 
rtutl Symeuso. , » . i • 111.1. 

other staking her and almost ner 

very existence uijon the atteinjit to enslave her fellow- 
G reeks. The victory over the Pei*bians had launched 
Athens upon a career of empire and democratic develop- 
ment. What were to be the consequences of the victory 
so nobly earned by the Syracusans ? In the fii*st place, 

the premier rank among the Sicilian cities was 
Siii-roinacy iu assured to Syracuse ; henceforth the future of 
^*'^**^’ the island lay with the Dorians. At the same 
time, the privilege of leadership entailed the responsibility 
of j)rotection, and the championship of Hellenic civilisation 
ill the island devolved upon Syracuse. This meant war 
with the Carthaginians at no distant period. As regards 
internal development, the exjierience of Athens after the 
Persian wars was repeated at Syracuse ; there ensued a 

great advance in a democratic direction. This 
Dovei..i.iucn(s development was rendered easier by the fact 
utsyiacuao. llomiocrates, the real hero of the defence, 

but no democrat, was appointed to the command of the 
Syracusan squadron co-operating with the Spartan fleet in 
the Aegean (from 411 b.c.).* Consequently the democratic 

j)arty under Diodes had free scope for their 
innovations, which included, among other things, 
the adoption of the thoroughly democratic device of the 
lot in the appointment of magistrates. 

§ 309. In 410 B.c. the renewal of the quarrel between 
c . A ...oi Segesta and Selinus led to war with Carthage. 

SogesU Allheals ^ 

toCarihage. <^egesta, UGW that Athens could intervene no 
more, ajipealod to Carthage, where Hannibal, the grandson 

* JSee p. 301. 
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of that Hainilcar who had fallen at Hiuiera * .seventy years 
before, thiisted for vengeance u|iou the Greelc race. \ 
great expedition was fitted out : Sclinus was . 
stormed and its population slaughtered to the Stiums— 
merest remnant. Then Hannibal turned upon Jlimera, 
The Syracusan fleet succeeded in carrying half the po[m- 
lation into safety at Mes^ana, but the rest were unussacred, 
three thousand of them being .sacrificed after 
torture to the spirit of Ilauiilcar, and the city liitucri. 

was utterly destroyed. Western Sicily was now entirely 
in Carthaginian hands. 

§ 310. At this moment llormocrates returned to yicily. 
After the defeat of Mindarus at Cyzicus f (Hu n.c.), 
llormocrates had been deposed from his com- 
mand by hi.s governmeut, and banished. By Muinii^cntUs. 
reoccupying Sclinus ami warring upon t],e Oartliaginiaiis, 
by bringing home from Himera the bones of tlm 
>’racusans lying unhuried before her ruined walls, he 
^trove to secure recall. When all this failed, 

>e broke into Syracuse by force, hut was slain 

y the inhabitants along with most of his desperate band 
BC.). * 

Tl.!' next year renewed tlieir attack. 

Ac! province. 

Aciagas, the greatest city of the island next 

co.isfnTr’,"“ 

tl.e stt“' Carthaginian camp, but 

the ma-n st >>^erceimries, 

AcragantfuL ’ a^l ‘’T T‘‘“ operations for the 

6“ntines, also deserted the town with the remnant 

* See p. 230. f iiee p. 308. 
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Dionysius— 


of tho hired troops, the whole popnlatiou in despair deter- 
mined to evacuate the place. All, with the exception 

of tliose too old or too sick to travel, fled by 
night, unmolested by the Carthaginians, to 
Acnigns. _ some few, however, preferred to remain 

and die in the town. The Acragantines have been branded 
as cowards for this, but wherein does their conduct difl'ei 
from that of the defenders of Plataoa, or of the Athenians 
in tho Per.sian wars, or of those modern Greeks who cut 
tlieir way out of Mesoloiujhi through the Turkish lines in 

tho War of Liberation in 1826 ? 

§ 312. The fall of Acragas paved the way to the estab- 
lishment of tyranny at Syracuse. One Dionysius, a man 

of obscure birth, who had been a partisan of 
ITermocrates, gave voice to the popular dis- 
satisfaction and alarm by accusing tlie Syracusan generals 
of treachery. Tlie generals were deposed, and Dionysius 
and a new board were appointed. His intrigue took tho 
usual course. Soon his colleagues wei’e in turn accused by 
—Elected 1dm of disloyal designs, and he was elected sole 
general with full powei-s. Tho last step was to 
(■lOdB.c.). piocure a bodyguard. This was granted by the 
Syracusan array when Dionysius pretended that his enemies 
had tried to assassinate him. The steps by which Dionysius 
gained bis power, and the position that ho held, are exactly 
paralleled by the history of tho Athenian Peisistratus. 

The first exploit of Dionysius liardly justified his preten- 
Faiiuroofhis s'ons. The Carthaginians were by this time 
ciKni encamped before Gela. The plan of a com- 
atueia. attack upon their camp completely failed 

(405 B.C.). All that could be done was to evacuate the 
town and remove the population in a body ; the entiio ^ 
population of Camarina was also bidden to quit that 
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city and take refuge in Syracuse. So great was the 
revision of feeling produced by tliis .'■orry exploit, in 
which the good faith of Diony.''ius was witli reason 
impugned], that an attempt was made by the Syracusan 
knights to subvert their tyrant. 'J'he knights, of course, 
belonged to the aristocratic families. The attempt failed, 
and Dionysius came to terms with the Car- 

it • • / j..** ienilij iiiiiio 

tiiagimans (40o b.c.). The Carthaginians were 
to retain their own territoiy in western Sicily, 
together with Aei-=igas, Selinus, and Himera’(on the site 
of which the Carthaginians bad erected a new town called 
Ihermae) ; Gela and Camarina were to be unwalled towns, 
paying tribute to Carthage ; Leontini and Messana, as well 
as the Sicel communities in central Sicily, were to be 
in ^n ent. Lastly, the Syracusans were to be subject 
to Dionysius. Thus at the price of sacrificing 
Hellenic cities Dionysius gained from the 
national foe the guarantee of his own unconstitu- 

power opportunity of consolidating his 

§ 313. Duiing the next few years Dionysius carried out 
t^^iose works of fortification which rendered ,, . 
Syracuse the strongest city in tlie Greek world 

In £ BC nastle. 

inercenari°° ^1 Campanian (U, Samnite) 

ercenanes whom the Carthaginians employed 

n olClly. Then he attaclcpd fKa iVJ i ^ Seizure by 

Sicel the independent DioDjsi«.cf 

of P “ “"d “Iso made himself master 

sL£n of r"!’- of o'l ‘>‘0 

Syracusan fl T •'Otn'ned her independence. The 

cusan Beet was raised to three hundred ships ; siege 

25 
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engines hitherto unheard of were constructed, and immense 

stores of arms were accumulated. In 397 b.c. 

FreparatioDS , ^ 

apiinat til 6 Sjracusan tyrant threw clown the gauntlet 

r.irthage. Carthage by demanding that the Cartha- 
ginians should give the Greek cities their freedom. 

The tributary Greek cities hailed him as a deliverer. 

He captured Eryx, and after desperate efforts 

Diony^iiis-s f ^ ’ f tic i. u 

Firat War with took the ishiiul-town of Motya by means 

Carthage. ^ mole and siege-towers. Next year, how- 
ever, Himilco retook INIotya and Eiyx, and captured and 
razed Messana ; the Syracusan fleet was defeated near 
^ Catane, and Dionysius was shut up and besieged 

cShyt^e in Syracuse. Thirty-two ships under a Lacedae- 
Carthagitii.-ms. admiral arrived to liis aid, but bis 

chief ally was the malaria which decimated the forces of 
the besiegers. A night attack broke up the demoralised 

host. Himilco and the citizens of Carthage 
were allowed, under a secret agreement, to 
escape, but their allies and mercenaries were destroyed or 
enslaved. The result of this Fiast Punic War of Dionysius 

was to confine tlie Carthaginians once more 

Cartliaginians ^ - 

Confined to to the wcstem corner of Sicily, and to leave 
Dionysius directly or indirectly lord of the rest 
of the island. Probably the Carthaginians might have 
been entirely expelled, but in the menace of their continual 
presence lay the only guarantee of the Syracusan tymnt’s 
position. 

§ 314. Five years later (392 b.c.) the Second Punic 
War broke out, but both the cause and the 

Second Pnnlc ^ • 

War of course of it are obscure. The Carthaginian 
general was Mago. Dionysius allied himself 
with the Sicels, especially Agyris, tyrant of Agyrium, 
and the Carthaginians sued for peace, explicitly acknow- 
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ledging the sway of Dionysius over eastern and central 
Sicily. 

§ 315. With this (I.ite (391 n.c.) hegiii.s the third period 
into which the career of Diony.'iins falls — tlnit 
of the conquest of Greek Italy. Tho prelude i(.sii!iy(>eoLa 
to this expansion was the refoundation of *’' 

Me.-«ana in 390 b.c. In Italy itself Dionysius had an 
ally m Locri ; his object was to capture rdiogiuin, which 
town, besides commanding tho .strait on its Italian side, 
had deeply ollended Dionysius when he wished to many 
a Rhegine maiden ; tho only wife he should have, he was 
told, was tho hangman’s daughter. The first attack was 
repulsed. Dionysius allied himself with the Lucanians, a 
people of Samnite origin then threatening the Greek cities 
from the north. The army of the combined Greek cities was 
efeated on tho river Elleporus (389 b.c.), and their league 
shattered. Ehegium staved off tho day of doom for a time 
by the surrender of her fleet. The end came in 387 b.c. 

W ien on feeble pretexts Dionysius invested the town 
Under the leaderehip of Phyton, the Rhegine.s , , 

e I out for more than ten months ; on tho fall 
of the town those who could not find means of ramsom were 
old into slavery; Phyton was executed with torture; the 
town was utterly destroyed. Eight yeai^ later 
lonysius took Croton, and so became master 
0 southern Italy (379 b.c.). His power extended into 

PI art " r’ t" of I-'-"'’ ™ 

Plm os and Issa (islands near the Illyrian 

Piince 

ot the Molossians, secured at least some 

« 318 ■■og'O" Syaense. 

Even in Grir'"" “of*** PO'™*’’ 

■n Greece proper his influence was felt. It was the 
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weight of his alliance thrown on the side of Pei*sia and 
ti- r n Sparta that, in 387 b.c., had forced the Peace 
in Greece of Aiitulcidas uDon Gi’cece,* In 373 B.c. he 

Vto\ or, . ^ ^ 

as8i>ted Spnrta against Athens, and in 3G9 
and 368 b.c. against Thebes.t The geneml feeling in 
Greece about tlie great tyrant of the West found ex- 
pression in an incident which occurred at the Olympic 
Gamc.s of 384 b.c., when the Athenian orator Lysias 
raised a voice of warning against the dangers ihreaten- 
ing Greece from Dionysius and Artaxerxes, the Persian 
king. A magnificent deputation from the Syracusan 
tyrant was present at the festival ; such deputations were 
invested with a sacred charactez*, bub on this occasion this 
did not avail before the storm of angry feeling roused by 
the orator ; the tents of the Syracusan envoys were torn to 
shreds, and the envoys themselves narrowly escaped violence 
at the hands of the infuriated mob. 

§ 317. Apparently in 383 b.c. the Carthaginians renewed 
their warfare with Dionysius. Little is known of this 
Third Punic War. In one battle the Syracusans were 
victorious, and Mago, the Carthaginian commander, was 
slain. This occurred at Cabala, the site of which is not 
. known. Soon another battle was fougbt, at 

IhiruPiiDic , . . • 

War of Croiiion, near Prtnormus, in which Dionysius 

DioDjflius. ' 

was defeated (378 B.c.). He had to surrender 
all bis territory west of the river Halycus, including the 
city Selinns. 

For the next ten years we know nothing of the Syracusan 

Fourth Punic In 368 b.c. Dionysius began bis 

War. Fourth Punic War to win back the lost Greek 
territory. He captured Eiyx and its harbour, Drepanon, 
and recovered Selinus. He next laid sirge to Lilybaeum, 

* See p. 338. ■\ See pp. 365 and 371. 
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the city founded by the Carthaginians on the bay of Jlotya 
to take the place of that town. Lilybaoniii 
defied all his efforts, and when the Carthaginians a't 

captured nearly the whole of his fleet in the 
harbour of Drepanon, he was compelled to retire. Next 
year the great tyrant died. He was a writer of tragedies, 
and at last had won fii-st prize at the Lenaean 
festival in Athens with a tragedy entitled The 
Hamoming of Hector - out of joy, it was said, 

at this tardy recognition, he drank so freely as to brin<» 
on a fever whii-h killed him. ° 

§ 318, Dionysius was not a truly g.eat man ; his aims 
were too personal. If he was ever conscious 
of his own significance in hi.story as a champion 
of Hellenic— i.e., European— civilisation against the Asiatic 
lie was, at the same time, always reaily in the interests 

All I.' T '"i-ion. 

All hat he <1,(1 was done primarily for his own aggrandi.se- 

-d It is somewhat fooli.sh to hay stress1p„n his 

hampionship of Hellenism. The net result of his thirty- 

eight year.s reign was that the Sicilian domain , 

of Carthage was lessened by the strip of territory “i* iwi'ii. 

which lay between the rivei-s Halycusand Ilimorus ; .some 

he fairest Greek cities in the island h.ad been abandoned 

to ho enemy ; others Dionysius him,self had enslaved and 

thTchwk ’r ‘'’® Lucaniansngainst 

theG.eeksjeverywherehisown unconstitutional , 

replaced the free play of Hellenic auto- 
nomous activity. In hi,s unconstitutional position wo find 

of aTlt 

he T' “ a “T “‘“■red by the necessity 

as under of looking primarily to his personal security 
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DioD. 


§ 319. Dionysius had two wives — Doris of Locri, 
who boi‘© him three sons, and Aristomache, daughter of 

Hijipaiinus of Syiacuse, who bore him two 
sons, Ilipparinus and Nysaeus, and two 
(laughters. The eldest of the whole family was Dionysius, 
a son of Doris, to wliom the empire now descended. He 
was a feeble but not unamiable prince of about twenty- 
yeai-s of age. His chief minister was Dion, who bad 
also been the most trusted of the ministers of Dionysius I. 

Dion was in fact allied by marriage with 
the liouse of Dionysius. He was brother-in- 
law to the elder Dionysiu.s, who had married his sister 
Aristomache, and had himself married Arete, the daughter 
of Aristomache and Dionysius. The tyrant’s second 
daughter, Sophrosyne by name, was the wife of her half- 
brother, Dionysius the younger. Thus the new king and 
his minister were closely connected by marriage. But as 
Dion was uncle by blood to Hipparinus and Nysaeus 
(his sister’s sons), it might have seemed likely that he 
should support their claim to the empire. His adhesion 
to Dionysius II. was the out(X)me of a hope which he 
cherished of carrying into efiect one of the most curious 
experiments that history can show — that of turning a tyrant 
into a philosopher, and so realising upon earth the Platonic 
Utopia in which kings are philosophei-s and philosophei’S 

Philo's innu. Por Dion had come under the influence 

cnce oil Dion, yf PJato’s iiiagic pci-soDality,* and he hoped 

that Dionysius would re.'ipond to the same influence. To 
that end Plato, now sixty years of age, was invited to 
visit Syracuse to train the young Dionysius, already a 
convert to philosophy througli Dion, and to bring into 
beiug an ideal state. When Plato had visited Syracuse 

* riato, born 428 B.C., died 347 B.C. 
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§ 320.] 

twenty yenrs previously ho Imil incinred tlie suspicions t.f 
Dionysius I., who, it wiis said, hud him sold as a slave in 
Aegina by the Spartan Pollis. However, in 3G7 u.c. Plato 
returned to Syracuse in the interests of tlio 
great experiment. The course of instruction 'I'niuluiot 
was very diderent from what one ignorant of 
Plato’s mind might have expected. Plato began at the 
very beginning, and set the young prince to the study of 
geometry. At that rate it would have been some yeai-s 
before the framing of the ideal state could have been taken 
in baud ; hut if the prime conditi.m, that of plaiosopher- 
king, was to be realised, it is hard to see how Plato could 
have proceeded otherwise than ho did. For Plato was very 
far from making the mistake of thinking that a few 
general lectures could be a substitute for thorougli and 
systematic sUidy. Tim result was natural, and indeed 
mevitahle; Dionysius grew tired of his geometry, ^ 
and the statesman and historian Philistus, a 
^^rong adherent of despotic rule, and a foe ofDion, replaced 
iJion m the prince’s favour. Dion foil under suspicion of 
aiming at supreme power and was sent into exile. After 
some tune Plato was granted leave to return „ . , . 

« Athens, but very soon lie returned again of SiJi!'*'' 

Z TT'Z:- «^«^'ring the 

recall of Dion from exile. This time Plato 

enabled to escape only through the good 

othces of Archytas of Tarentum, who was 

In^sr r“r‘ betaken Inmself to Greece. 

overthr'TV “ "" 

which wa “7""'®' ble esc.a,,ed the fleet of Philistus, 
was on the watch for him off the Italian coast, by 
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sailing directly across the open sea. He landed at Minoa, 
a Carthaginian port in south-western Sicily ; thence he 

Piun Entere marched straight upon Syracuse, for Dionysius 
Syracuse, moment ab^'ent in Italy. Syracuse 

was entered without a blow, but the citadel (the island of 
Ortygia) was still held by the mercenaries of Dionysius. 
Defeat of -A- wcek later Dionysius himself sailed into the 
gi'eat harbour with his fleet. In a naval 
riiiiistus. battle which ensued, the fleet of Dionysius 

was totally defeated, with the loss of its commander, 
Phili-stus, who was captured and cruelly put to death. 

iiemcioides victory was gained by a returned Syracusan 

exile, Ileracleides, who was made admiral by 
the Syracusan assembly in opposition to the wishes of 
Dion. Upon his defeat, Dionysius escaped from Ort 3 ’gia, 
leaving his son Apollocrates in command of his mercenaries. 
The enmity between Ileracleides and Dion culminated when 
the Syracusans, suspecting the loyalty of the latter, deposed 

him and dismissed his Peloponnesian troops 

Dion Dei>oded. ^ / /» \ 

unpaid ; Dion retired to Leoutini (356 B.C.). 
When the garrison of Ortygia, being reinforced by a 
Campanian leader of mercenaries called Nypsius, who 
^ ,, , arrived with a large convoy, made a sally into 
jind^;^cnBo tho city ravaging and burning, Dion was 

recalled. Soon afterwards Aj)ollocrates sur- 
rendered Ortygia and departed, and Syracuse was free 
at last. 

§ 321. Freedom as understood by the Syracusans, and 
freedom as understood by Dion, were two different things. 

Dion s Ideal dlsciple of Plato regarded democracy as 
of Government, jittle better than tyranny. It was in Sparta, 

if at all on earth, that an approach to an ideal govern- 
ment was discerned by tjie Plat-pnic philosophers, and it 
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was upon the lines of Spartan polity — i.c., in the direction 
of aristocracy or modilied oligjirchy, under the kingshi[) 
of Dion liimself — that the Syracusan government was to 
be remodelled. His refusal to dismantle the fortifications 
of Ortygia, the visible sign of despotism, and hia letention 
of the mercenary standing army, gave the lie 
to Dion’s professions of his desire to restore 'I’yrmt of 
liberty. When at last he caused his rival 
Heracleides, who was indeed a worthless intriguer, to be 
murdered, he ^irtually declared himself the successor of 


Dionysius. It was from tlio bosom of the Platonic school 
itself that vengeance soon came upon the disciple . 

who had proved faithless to his philosophy, m-c.). 

Oallippiis, an Athenian, a trusted friend of Dion, had him 


assa'^sinated, and himself seized supreme power (35 1 b.c.). 

§ 322. Callippus ruled despotically for about a ye;ir, and 
then, being absent at Catane, he was expelled ,r 
by a rising headed by Hipparinus and Nysaeus, 
the sons of Dionysius I. and Aristomache (353 u.c.). lie 
was finally murdered at Rhegium. Hipparinus , 

reigned in Ortygia until lie was murdered in i'*'‘riiiiLi— 
his drunkenness. Nysaeus succeeded him until 346 bc., 
when Dionysius II. once more obtained posses- 
sion of what was left of Ins father’s kingdom. 

Most of the Sicilian cities were now under the sway of 
tyrants; Carthage was encroaching in the west ,, 

an prepaiiiig to reduce the whole island; bands Syracuse/ 
of Campanian mercenaries roamed at wUl desolating tlio 
open country ; the diflerent quarters of Syracuse were 
turned into camps of the various factions, and its 
streets were their battlehelds. Dionysius II., 

Who, since his flight from Syracuse, had been 

livmg at Locri, his mother’s city, suddenly returned and 
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expelled Nysaeus. The Locrians wreaked vengeance for his 

tyrannies upon his wife and daughters, who 
were murdered with cruel outrages. The 
Syracusans turned for assistance against Dionysius to 

Oirti..-u;inian Hicctas, tyrant of Leontini, formerly a friend 
Invasion. qJ Dion, Just at this moment the Cartha- 
ginians invaded Greek Sicily, and were joined by 
V Hicetas, who hoped by their aid to make 
to himself lord of Syracuse. The Syracusans, 
thus betrayed, appealed for help to Corinth, 
their parent city. 

§ 323. Once before Syracuse had appealed to the sister 
cities of her race, and Sparta had sent her one man, Gylippus, 
who had accomplished all that was asked ; now again, this 
time by Corinth, one man was sent, and he accomplished 

more than any one could have hoped. That 
man was Timoleon, one of the most tragic 
and interesting figures of Greek history. The son of 
Timodemus, of noble family and eminent personal qualities, 
Timoleon would have seemed marked out for a distinguished 


TimoleoD. 


career in his owm city ; but for the past twenty years he 
had been living the life of a recluse on his paternal estate, 
his life darkened by the memory of his brother's murder 
and his mother’s curae. His brother Timophanes had 
established himself as despot of Corinth in 366 n.c., when 
the threatening attitude of Athens had made it necessary 
to set on foot a permanent garrison of mercenary troops, of 

which Timophanes was in command. In vain did 
^*'nroiiier,** Timoleon reason with his brother, whose life he 
Timophanes. once savcd at the peril of his own. When 

entreaty failed, he put patriotism before fraternal affection, 
and stood by a silent accomplice in his murder. When now 
the appeal came from Syracuse, Timoleon was selected to 
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lead the forlorn hope; bis successor failure in the de.sperate 
enterprise was to decide whether ho was to be lauded as a 
tyrani-slaycT or loathed as a fratiicide. It was not the 
best of omens that the poor force which he took with him 
was mainly composed of discharged mercenaries 
lately serving on the Phocian side in the Sacred toSjciiy. 
War — men already branded witli the charge of sacrilege for 
their share in the plundering of the temple at Deljdii.* 

§ 324. By this time llicetas, in conjunction with the 
Carthaginians, had shut up Dionysius closely njceuisat 
in Ortygia, and was practically master of 
Syracuse. His envoys, supported by a Punic fleet, attempted 
to intercept Timolton at Bhegium, but by a stratagem 


he escaped and arrived safely at Tauro- 
menium, a city established by the Carthaginian Tauromcnium. 
Ilimilco in 397 b.c. above the site of Naxos, which 
Dionysius I. had destroyed.f Hicetas was defeated at 
Hadranum, and allies flocked to Timoleon. 

Ihe Corinthian liberator marched on Syracuse, 
and Dionysius surrendered to him (314 B.c.). 

The ex-tyrant was sent away to Corinth on a pension, 
and there ho lived the remainder of his days, a sort of 
living curiosity as a “king in exile,” whose 
smart sayings made him a worthy counter- 
part of the cynic Diogenes, who also lived at Corinth. 

§ 325. It remained for Timoleon to get lid of Hicetas, to 
whose support Mago came with a great fleet. 

Now at last the object so long striven for by 
the Carthaginians was all but attained ; they 
had secured admission within the walls of Syracuse, though 
imoleon’s lieutenant, Neon, held out with a Corinthian 
garrison m Ortygia. Before long, however, Timoleon and 

* Kee p. 426. j yee p. 385. 
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Neon gained certain successes which gave tliem a portion 
With^irauM of the city, and Wago, suspecting Hicetas of 
treacliery, withdrew his forces. This with- 
Syracu=^. (],-awal was fatal to Cartliaginian hopes, and 
JIago committed suicide rather than face the certainty 


of horrible death at the hands of his enraged countrymen. 

Tiuioleon recovered the remainder of Syracu.se 

of Hjmcn'i^by from Ilicetas, wlio withdrew to Leontini, The 
iiiiioicou. deliverance of Syracuse by 

the demolition of the hated fortress on the island of Oi’tygia; 
on its site halls of jtjstice were built. 

Timoleon’s next care was to repeople Syracuse, for the 
o turmoil of the past yeai-s had sadly reduced the 

Rei>eoi)ied. number of citizens. Word flew tiirough all 
Greece, recalling exiles and inviting new settlei's. It was 
the second foundation of the city. Two citizens of Corinth 
revised the constitution in a democratic sense, upon the 

Democracy Dioclcs (scc p. 382). From 

Established, tijiy Syracuse issued silver coins of a new 

type — with a Pegasus or winged steed, the .symbol of 
Corinth, Timoleon’s native city, on one side ; and on the 
other the head of Zeus, the God of Freedom, fit emblem of 
the work be had achieved. 

§ 326. The work of reorganisation was interrupted by a 
great Carthaginian invasion led by llamilcar 
llifaulon of and llasdruhal from Lilybaeum in co-operation 
^ with Hicetas. Tiio Carthaginians marched 
straight upon Syracuse with seventy thousand men. Timo- 
Icon deleniiined to meet them with some twelve thousand 
men, all he could rai.se, in Punic tci ritory — i.e., west of tlie 
river Halycus. The two armies met on the river Crimisus, 
in the territory of Selinus. When the mist rolled away 
in the early morning, the Greeks on the high ground 
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watched the war-chariots and the picked troops of the 
enemy, including the “ t^acred Band” of two 
thousand 6ve liundied Carthaginians of noble Crin-isu# 

^ (33^1 C c ) 

and wealthy family, crossing tlie river. Then 
Timoleon swooped upon them with horse and foot. For 
long the Greeks strove in vain to break down the soli<l wall 
of shields of the “ Sacred Band”; their spears were flung 
aside at last as useless for this work, and the attack was 
renewed with the sword. The “Sacred Band” of Carthage 
died as did that of the Thebans at Chaeroneia, and the re>t 


of the host, discomfited by a storm of wind and hail driving 
full in their faces, could make no stand; behind the 
Carthaginians, the Crimisiis, swollen by the siuKh n storm, 
swept the fugitives to destruction. Fifteen thousaml 


prisonei-s, ten thousand dead, and the rich spoil of the camp 
was the result of this hard-fought action (339 n c.). The 
Carthaginians made some attempt to renew the struggle in 
the following year-, but the Sicilian tyrants were doomed. 
JIamercus of Catane and llicetas of Leontini 
were both captured and shun ; Ilippon, who had 
recently seized Messana, was tortured todiath 
in the theatre by the Messanians. The remaining despots 
were easily expelled, and all Sicily east of the Halycus was 
once more free. Carthago sued for peace, and.^ 

Ai . TT 1 r > lerihdof Pcnco 

me llalycus was acknowledged as the boundary 
between Carthaginian and Hellenic Sicily. The ancient 
but long depopulated sites of Gela, Acragus, and Camarina 
received new inhabitants, and peace and prosperity reigned 
in Sicily for the next twenty years. 

As soon as his work was done, Timoleon laid down his 
power. The Syracusans gave him a property 
near the city, on which he lived for the re- 
mainder of his days the honoured arbitrator of the Greek 
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cities. In the last months of his life he was blind. He 
died some two yeai^s after his great victory (337 B.C.). 
" Among the statesmen of that age, next to Epaineinondas, 
the noblest representative of the old Greek I’epnblics, and 
Alexander, the most brilliant .soldier, Timoleon may be 
considered the greatest; he was the hero of western 


Tbo BrettiaDs. 


Greece.” * 

§ 327. We must turn for a moment to the liistory of the 
^ , Italian twrtion of the empire of Diony.'^ius I. 

of Italy— yJjq collapse of that empire under the assault 
of Dion nece.ssarily threw the Greek cities in southern Italy 
upon their own resources, and exposed them to attack by 

-Atuckwiby native tribes pressing from the mountains 
Native Tnbea. qJ interior — the Lucanians, Messapians, and 

Brettians, or Bruttians. The Brettians first appear in 

history in 356 b.c. ; they were apparently simply 
the native element in south-western Italy, which, 
having for long been subject to the influence of Greek 
civilisation, rose to prominence and asserted its independence 
when the strong arm of the Greek tyrant was no longer 
felt. The greatest Greek city in southern Italy at this date 

was Tarentum, originally a colony of Sparta. t 
T^enuim Tlie Tareiitiues grew eflemiuate as wealth in- 
to Si-iria. j^nd about 346 b.c. tliey were fain to 

appeal for help to their parent city, even as Syracuse had 
appealed to Corinth. The Spartan king, Archidamus, 

responded to the appeal, and fought with tlio 
Messapians until he was slain at Manduria, 
(33SB.C.). Mandonion— on the same day, it was said, 

that Philip won his victory at Chaeroneia (338 B.c.). The 
Tarentines then obtained assistance from another quarter 


• Holm’s Ilistori/ of Greece^ iil. 404. 
f See p. 51. 
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Alexander, brother of Olympias (and therefore uncle of 
Alexander the Great), king of the Slolassians, seized tlie 


opportunity thus presented of founding a 
kingdom in the West, as Ins nephew was doing 
on a much grander scale in the East. In 


Ahitinder ot 
'larcDtniiu 


33 1 B.c. he arrived in Italy. Jle subdued the Messapians 
and conquered the Brettian League. The infant 
republic of Rome made a treaty witli him. 

Alexander was treacherously slain during an 
engagement at Pandosia by a Lucanian exile serving in the 
Tarentiue army (330 B.c.). The murderer was 
an emissary of the Tarentines, who had at JKS 


last come to fear their too successful ally. It 
IS possible that Alexander had dreamed of an empire that 
should embrace Sicily as well as southern Italy— a dream 
which fifty yeare later brought across the p ^ 
Adriatic Ins descendant, Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, Epinia. 


in answer to an apical of Tarentnm for aid against the 
Romans. 
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Development of the Phalanx; the Sarissa ; Importance of the 
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Empire. — § 337. Death of Mausolus; Artemisia; the Tomb of 
IVIausolus. 


§ 328. Of the three principal states of Greece, Athens 
alone continued to be of supreme importance after the 
battle of Mantineia. The greatness of Thebes depended 
upon the life of a single man, and when he was gone 

c„ii,»|.seof motive power of Boeotia was lost. The 
iLebcs. collapse was instantaneous and irretrievable. 
The decay of Sparta was due to a different cause. She 
perished from the steady decrease in the number of her fully 

Deiiopuiation qualified citizens; they had dwindled from eight 
ofSiiarta. thousand at the time of the Persian wars to 

fifteen hundred at the time of the battle of Leuctraj but 

fatal as was that battle, in which four hundred Spartiates 

perished in a day, it was the wresting of Messeuia that 

<100 
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more fatally reduced the numher of the landed class. Tl»e 

constant warfare had also drained the Spartan 

R\9is of ‘ 

Athenian treasury, and there were no means of tapping 
the wealth of individuals, as by the Liturgies, 
or gratuitous state services, at Athens. The result yvas 
that Athens alone retained her old place, for she alone 
had a sure basis of prosperity in her trade by sea, quite 
apart from the success or failure of her foreign policy. 
Neither Sparta nor Thebes could hope ever to become 
centres of commerce; for Sparta the very attempt was impos- 
sible, owing to her peculiar institutions. Hence Sparta 
never exerted herself, except spa.smcdically, to gain and 
keep maritime power, and the Theban attempt had no time 
for development. The rivals of Athens were now not 
Thebes or Sparta, but Macedonia, and the C'arian king 

We have already seen bow Iphicrates and Timotheus 
extended the power of Athens in the northern Aegean. 
For a moment after Mantineia her position was threatened. 
Cotys, king of the Odrysae, seized Sestos and nearly all the 
Chersonese. In 3C0 or 359 b.c. he was murdered, and the 
territory on the Propontis fell to the lot of the eldest of 
his three sons, Cersobleptes, who was supported by the 
Euboean mercenary captain Charidemus. Cei-sobleptes 
engaged to hand over the Chersonese, with the exception of 

^ Athens, but it required the strong 

‘^•'‘Ptured and made an 
example of Sestos, to make him ful61 his 
promise (357 b.c.). Cleruchs were sent to the Chersonese. 

-and Euboea. Euboea was recovered from 

Thebes. Tbis career of aggrandisement in the 

north brought Athens at this moment into contact witli 
•Jiacedonia. 

T. o. 


26 
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§ 329. Into the gulf of Tlierma two great rivei'S fall — 
the Axius IVardar) and Haliacnion {I{ara-8u\ 

Macedonia in ' ' \ 

the Strict and between these a smaller stream, the Lydias 
(Vistritza). In their lower course these rivere 
flow through the Emathian plain surrounding the head of 
the gulf. This was Macedonia in the strict sense, the land 
where settled those immigrants of Greek stock afterwards 
called Macedonians. Perhaps it was they who pushed 
the Phrygians out of that region into Asia Minor ; they 
themselves were subjected to pressure by the Illyrians 
in the mountains behind them. The Macedonians were 
destined to be conquerors, and they pushed their arms into 

In the Wider reduced to partial subjection 

Sense. neighbouring hill tribes, the Orestians, 

Lyncestian.'J, Pelagonians, and othei's, so that Macedonia 
in its widest sense stretched to the Illyrians on the west 
and the Paeonians on the north. 

The key of early Macedonian history lies in the absence 

strngiiio with Community of tradition and race between 
Hill Tribes, lowland Macedonians and the highlanders 

of Illyrian blood. The king was always struggling with 
the hill-men, who under compulsion acknowledged his over- 
lordship, but continued to be ruled by their own princes. 
The process of consolidation advanced under Alexander I., 

who, after the turmoil of the Persian invasion, 

Effect of * — , 

Atbouian extended his dominions to the Strymon. The 

Empire OD ... • c i.' u 

Macedonian rapid rise of the Athenian empire, or wnicn 
Policy. jewel was the natural sea-board of 

Macedonia, was an obstacle to a forward national policy. 


HeUenination Hellenisation was fostered by Archelaus (413 — 

399 B.C.), who removed his court from Aegae 
ArcheUua. ^E(]egsa) to Pella in the plain below. Artists 
like Zeuxis and poets like Euripides gathered to him; he 
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built citie.s and made roads, and i-nled witlj skill and enci '^v 
until his assassination was the signal for a ivlapse into the 
old state of chaos. Owing to internal troubles the o[Hior- 
tunity of reaching the sea which was oHered wlien Sparta 
broke the power of Olynthu.s was lost, and fourteen \ears 
later Athens hail once more a firm grasp on all this region. 

§ 330. Perdiccjis III. slew Ptolemy of Alorus, his guardian 
and step-father (3G5 n.c.), and for six years was solo king ; 
then he fell in a battle against the Illyrians, pi.nii, ,.f 
Pliilip, Iiis brother, became regent for Ainyntas, 

(he infant son of Perdiccas (359 n.c.). Pliiiip’s few yeai-s 
at Tliebes Iiad educated him both as a politician and as a 
soldier through contact with Pelopidas and Kpanieiiiondas. 
He was now twenty-four years old. The Paeoniaiis on one 
side, the Illyrians on the other, menaced the country; tlie 
Tluaciaiis supported one pretender to the throne, the 
Atlienians another. The hostility of Athens hinged upon 

the question of Amphipoli.s, which had never HiaitraLch 

lieen regained since its capture by Brasidas, in 

spite of all diplomatic or military eft’orts. In 

3G2 B.c. King Perdiccas had occupied it with a Macedonian 


garrison at the request of its inhabitants, and so tlie 
Athenians support d tlie claims of Argaous again.st Philip. 

Philip conciliated the Athenians hy withdrawing his 
troops and renouncing all claim to Amphipolis. The 
ihracians were also bought ofl’; the winter was thus gained 
or remodelling the army on Greek lines, and tlie nudeus of 
that force was created which was to give Philip Greece and 
his son the Persiaii empire. The Paeonians were n, xt 
eated, and the Illyrians quelled in a short campaign, and 
the same year Philip summoned Amphipolis to p , 

surrender (358 ii.a). The possession of this city, 

which commanded the passage into Thrace as well as tlie 
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gold-bearing district of Mount Paiigaeus, was essential to 
the realisation of Philip’s schemes. For Philip thus early 
had taken in hand the standing problems of his house — 
tlie unitication of Macedonia, and her extension to the sea. 
Now at last the Amphipolitans turned to Athens, but their 
Athenian appeal was rejected; for there was a general 
^iiirrmup iiupTession in Athens that in the agreement 
witlx Piiilip there was a secret clause, by 
Pyiina. virtue of which Philip undertook to conquer 
Aniphipolis for Athens, while Athens engaged to .surrender 
Pydna to him in exchange. Not only were the overtures 
of Aniphipolis lejected, but those of Olynthus also, when, 
alaimed at Philip’s operations on the Stryraon, she pro- 
^ posed common ac( ion affainst him. Amphipolis 
Aniphipolis fell through treacherv, after a brave resistance, 

(3C>7 B.C ) ^ ^ 

but was not given to the Athenians. Thus 
began a chronic state of war between Athens and Philip, 
called the Araphipolitan War, which lasted for eleven years, 
until it was ended in 34G b.c. by the Peace of Philocrates. 

§ 331. Philip’s next act was to seize Pydna, which 
indeed was Macedonian by origin and right. Then after 

„ a long siege Potidaea al'^o fell, apparently with- 

PoUdaeu out aiiy serit us attempt on the part of Athens to 

rtlieve it. Potidaea and Anthemus were given 
to Olynthus. Soon after the capture of Potidaea (356 b.c.) 
three messages came to Philip at the same time, one 
announcing a victory of his general Parmenio over the 
Illyrians ; another, the victory of his horse at the Olympic 
Birth rtf Games ; the third, the birth of his son Alexander, 
Aiexundor. ^yliose mother was the fierce and beautiful 

Olympias, daughter of Neoptolemus, prince of the Molossi. 
Tlxe night of Alexander’s birth was also the night of the 
burning of the great temple of the Asian Goddess at Ephesus 
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§ 332.J at/tn.iV/xj 

In this year Philip converted the Thasian settlement 
of Crenides on Mount Pangaeus into a fortress, 

o _ , PbiJip Founds 

which he named Philippi. Soon Philip was in I’l.iiij.pi 

* ^ , i (35o u.C.)— 

receipt of one thousand talents yearly from the 
mines. His realm now extended to the river Nestus, 
and of all her possessions on tliis coast Athens retained 
only ^lethone, on the west of the Tliermaic gulf. 

— ;ma SeiMS 

In 353 B.c. Philip seized this also. Of the two Mcthone 
problems which faced him at his accession one 
was solved ; Macedonia had been extended to her natural 
limits ; the other was in process of solution througii the 
unifying influence of Philip’s great creation — a national 
standing army. 

§ 332. Philip’s “new model” army combined the merits 
of the two species of military force known at crcAtionof 
the time— the civic militia and the niercenary 
army. The levy of citizens was, it is true, a Phiup. 
national force, but it was in general .small, unskilful, 
and diflicult to retain in the field. On the other hand, 
the mercenary standing armies maintained, for example, 
by Jason of Pherae or Dionysius of Syracuse, were 
insubordinate, untrustworthy, and expensive — but they 
were professional. “ A professional army with a national 
spirit that was the new idea; and Philip, equally great in 
practice and theory, intended to add later a new organisa- 
tion, a new weapon, and new tactics.”* During the six 
years 357 — 352 n.c. he was engaged in the creation of 
this new instrument, the periection of which was to be 
the work of his son. 

The chief pioblem was how to incorporate the levies of 
the feudatory hill-tribes so as to form a national force, 
and thiough it a united nation. Both horse and foot were 

* Hogarth, Philip and Alexander^ p. 51, 
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oi'^anised liy Philip in territorial regiments. The heavy 
cavalry ranked above the foot, and were called “Com- 
panions” (Hetaeri) and “Royals”; one squadron being 
called “ the Royal ” jtar excellence. The heavy infantry 


Organisation Called Pezetaeri or Foot Companions, and 
constituted the Phalanx. A lighter infantry 
formed a corps of Guards ( Hypaspistae) ; one- 
third of these was the “ Agema” or “ Royal ” corps, later 

—andoftb© “ Silver Shields” (Argyraspides). 

L'ght Infantry Besides the IVlacedonian troops, there were the 

(Hjliaspistae). . , , 

allies and the mercenaries. Apparently each 
of the great foot regiments w’as composed of two battalions, 
the first the Macedonian Pezetaeri, the second (of less 
honour) the mercenaries and allies, each battalion being 
perhaps fifteen hundred strong. 

§ 333- As regards the mode of fighting, the cavalry were 
taught to charge in masses, not in line, and were kept care- 
fully apart from the infantry, to which they bore a large 

Deveiupment proportion. For the infantry Philip developed 
of the I iiidaui. phalanx He was not, indeed, the inventor 

of the phalanx, a formation as old as the historic Greeks 
themselves. Greek hoplites were always ranged in a 
compact mass, and the battle went largely by weight, as 
at Marathon or at Helium. The weight might be made 
irresistible, as at Leuctra and Mantineia, but at a sacrifice 
of mobility. Philip tried to secure both qualities. It is 
apparently a mistake to imagine the phalanx of Philip and 
Alexander as like the immobile monstrous moss which fell 

it« Formation pioces before the Roman legions. Philip 
under Philip, fact, keep the deep files of 

Epameinondus, but reverted to tbe comparatively shallow 
formation of eight or sixteen deep; the men were trained 
to stand freer than before, but to lock up their intervals if 
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§ 334 .] 


necessary. Tlie phalanx was enahled to draw first hlood, 
as it was armed with the long sarissa. In later time.s the 
Macedonian sarissa was a monstrous pike some 
twenty-four feet long, but probably in Philips 
time it was not more than fourteen feet. In action 
the rear ranks would carry the sarissa at the slope, and 
level them to the charge when they stepp ‘d forward into 
the place of fallen comrades. Tlie real attack both of 
Philip and Alexander was not made with the i,„jK>rt'»nceof 
phalanx, but with the cavalry. Both father 
and son were cavalry leadei“S. The phalanx was used to 
hold the enemy engaged in front, as it bored into and 
broke up their array; until at the “psychological moment” 
the cavalry was burled forward on the flank to dash the foe 


Caria, 


into fragments. 

§ 334. While Philip in the north was tearing one town 
after another from the grasp of Athens, she was also 
threatened in the south by a foe apparently still more 
formidable. Caria was inhabited originally by 
a race older than the Greek, but the Greek 
towns on the coast bad leavened the people and made 
them to all intents Greek. The ruler of the whole country 
at this time was the prince of Mylasa, who had been 
recognised as Satrap by the Great King. 

rr . . ® Mausolus, 

necatomnus, the founder of the dynasty, was Prjnwof 
succeeded by his son Mausolus (properly 
Maussollos) in 377 B.c. The Greek towns of the coast — 
Halicarnassus, lasus, Cnidus, and perhaps even Miletus 
— had been already subdued, and Lycia annexed. !Mausoliis 
saw that Caria must become a sea-power; it was significant 
of his policy that he transfened his residence 
from Myliisa, an inland town, to Halicarnassus, aSea-Power. 
where two harbours were constructed, one for merchant 
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ships, the other for the Carian navy ; on the islet of 
Zephyrinm, in front of the city, the castle of the dynast 
was built. 


Rhodes and Cos and Chios at this time belonged to the 
Athenian League; Samos was occupied by Athenian cleruchs. 

Tlie planting of cleruchs here had raised great 
of Athoniazi (lissatisfaction and fear throuch all the islands* 

Allies* . ® 

Ihe exactions of the mercenary captains of the 
Athenians were also a cause of complaint. The design of 
Mausolus, to seize the islands ofl' his own coasts, was 
furthered by the existence in Rhodes, Cos, and Chios of 
an aristocratic party ready to overthrow the democi'acy ; 
but defection from Athens was a necessary preliminary 
to political revolution. The battle of Mantineia and 
Mawsoius death of Epameinondas allowed the Carian 

to step into the place of Thebes, and 
to Revolt, 8ame of discontent. In 357 b.c. the 


three islands revolted, and were supported by Byzantium. 
Thus began the war of Athens with her allies (the 
Social War). 


§ 335. Chares and Chabrias attacked Chios by land and 

Outbreak of Chabi'ias fell gallantly leading an 

Social War assault on the harbour. The attack on Chios 

(307 B.C.). 

was abandoned, and the Chians in their turn 
took the offensive, with one hundred ships blockading Samos. 
Sixty ships under Iphicrates and Timotheus were sent to 
reinforce the sixty already with Chares, and Samos was 
relieved ; btit the three admirals failed in an attempt to 
surprise Byzantium. Then Chares was repulsed at Chios, 

Failure of refusal of his colleagues to support 

Attack on him in an attack on the enemy’s fleet on a 
stormy day (356 b.c.). The greatest armament 
sent forth by Athens since the Peloponnesian War had thus 
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§ 337 .] 

done practically nothing, though commanded by the best 
captains of the day. Chares accused his colleagues 
of treachery. Iphicrates was acquitted, but Tiraotheus 
was fined one hundred talents. Though he Trial, G-mJem- 
was rich, Timotheus could not pay this enormous 
sum, and so he retii'td to Clialcis, where he 
soon afterwards died. Such was the end of Conon’s son, 
the man who, with Callistratus and Chabrias, had done 
most to build up the second Athenian empire. Iphicrates 
also is heard of no more as holding office, and seems to 
have died a few years later. 

§ 336. Chares was now sole commander, bub he Imd no 
money to pay bis men. He, therefore, used oj^rations 
his forces to assist Artabazus, the Satrap of 
Hellespontine Phrygia, in a revolt against Artaxerxes 
(Ochus) ; he thus secured pay for the troops, but the reply 
of Pei-sia was to threaten a great invasion of Greece, 
and as Athens found it impossible to enlist the worn-out 
enthusiasm of the states in a crusade against the Great 
King, she was fain to recall Chares. This meant giving 
up all attempt to reduce the rebellious allies. 

The great Athenian pamphleteer Isocrates 
openly condemned a policy of imperialism, and called 
upon Athens to surrender lier naval empire End of Social 
(355 B.C.). Athens was, in fact, compelled to 
recognise the independence of the seceding states. Lesbos 
soon renounced her allegiance ; Corcyra also 
fell away ; and the power of Athens was thus Atheaian 
confined to Euboea and the smaller islands, for 

in the meantime Macedonia had robbed her of her Thracian 
possessions (353 b.c.). 

§ 337. The defeat of Athens meant the success of 
Mausolus. The democrats in the islands were over- 
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thrown by the oligarchs, who were supported by Carian 

garrisons. Mausolus died in 353 B.C., and was succeeded 

by his widow Artemisia. The Rhodians tried 

Mausolus to regain their freedom, and appealed to 
(S53 B.C.). their suit was rejected, 

and Artemisia recovered the island. The Carian dynasty 

lasted until it fell before Alexander the Great. 
Its abiding memorial was the great tomb built 
Rhodes. Mausolus and his queen for themselves at 

Halicarnassus, which has given the name “ mausoleum 

to all similar structures. The statues of 
Mausolus and Artemisia which adorned it are 
(Mausoleum). British Museum. 


* Cp. p. 420. 
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T0E SACRED WAR. 

§ 338. Quanel between the Pboc-ians ami Tliebans; the PreMflencv 
of the Delpltic Temple.— § 339. Outbreak of the Sacrel War; 
Philomelus Seizes Delphi and Uses Delphic Treasures; Death 
of Philomelus. — §340. Successes of Onomarchus; Philip's Aid 
Invoked against Pliocis by the Thessalian League. — § 341. 
Onomarchus Defeated and Thessaly Won by Philip; the 
AtheniansSave Phocis; Phayllusand I’halaecus. — § 342. Philip's 
Position a Menace to Athens; her Finan-ial Position under 
Eubulus; the Theoric Fond; it.s Nature and Effect. — § 343. 
Policy and Administration of Eubulus; Contrast between 
Phocion and Demosthene.'. — § 314. Birth, Career, and Plarly 
Speeches of Demosthenes.— § 315 Philip’s Activity in Thrace; 
the First Philippic.— § .3IG. Quarrel between Olynthus and 
Philip: Olyuthus Allied with Athens ; Fall of Olynthus.— § 347. 
Itcvoltand Loss of Euboea; Demosthenes Assaulted byMeitlias. 
— § 348. Career of Ae.schines; his Relations to Demosthenes; 
Characters of the Two Men Contrasted.— § 349. The Peace of 
Pliilocrates ; Athens Betrays Phocis but Refuses to Co-operate 
with Philip. — § 350. Submission of Phalaecus ; Philip Passes 
Thermopylae; Panic at Athena. — § 351. Punishment of the 
Phocians and of Sparta.- § 352 Philip Holds the Pythian 
Oames ; Attitude of Athens ; Demosthenes on tlie Peace ; his 
Political Ascendency. 

§ 338. Philip in 353 b.c. saw the extension of Mace- 
donian supremacy over Greece already coming Thebes and 
within the range of practical politics. The I'bocians. 
Sacred War gave him the opening he sought. The Thebans 
and the Phocians were never good friends ; the Phocians 
had also inveterate foes in the Locrians and the Thessalians 
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The Thebans had therefore no difficulty in setting in motion 
against them the obsolete machinery of the Amphictionic 

Council. The particular ground of complaint 

I’bociiins Fined . , ^ . . t.i • 

\>y Aiiipbic- IS not dear. Certain prominent x'nocians were 
condemned by the Council to a ruinous fine. 
This was not the first occasion on which the Thebans 
ha*! used the Amphictionic Assembly as a political eugine. 
Not long after the battle of Leuctra they had accused 
the Spartans before it for their seizure of the Cadmeia 
in defiance of international law. The Spartans had been 
fined five hundred talents, which had remained unpaid, so 
that the Spartans were excluded from the Council, the 
Delphian temple, and the Pythian Games. The effects of 
this new vote of the Assembly were unfoi'eseen and fatal to 
the liberties of Greece (356 b.c.). 

When the Phocians refused to pay the tine, the Council 
voted to treat them as it had treated the sacrilegious 
Cirrhaeans in Solon’s days (590 B.C.), by confiscating their 
land and dedicating it to Apollo. The condemned appealed 
to their countrymen, and it was determined to resist. 
Philomelus of Ledon and Onomarchus of Elateia were 
invested with supreme command. An old question con- 
cerning the right of presidency over the temple, often 

raised but never settled, was now reopened, 
tiw Tem*?io The Delphian community was originally simply 
at Ocipb . ^ part of the Phocian state ; as the temple 

of Apollo grew in wealth and prestige the Delphians 
had severed themselves from the rest of the Phocians 
and claimed the administration of the shrine as their 
peculiar privilege. In this chronic dispute Sparta had 
always sided with the Delphians, as, for example, in 
448 B.C., when she had rescued the temple for them 
from the Phocians, though her work had been undone 
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immediately by Atliers, wlio supported tbe Pbocians. On 
the dec-line of Athenian power t!io Phociaiis lost control of 
the temple, and by the Peace of Nicias (t’^l b.c.) the 
Delphians were recognised as its managers. 

§ 339. PhilomeUis revived the old claim of PhocLs, and 
advised the Phocians to forestall the Amphictions by 
seizing the shrine. Fii'st of all he visited Sparta, which 
stood under the Council’s ban. Archidamus .. s ■ ^ 
promised secret support and gave him fifteen by^Piuh.ineiiia 
talents to hire troops. Philomelus then occupied 
the town and temple of Delphi, with little resistance. The 
Lccrians of Amplnssa who hurried to the rescue were 
repulsed. A manifesto was issued setting forth the Phocian 
claims and offering an inventory of the sacred treasures 
and guarantees for their preservation. Sparta 

, , -TM . ^ Alliesof PhfK.k 

at once openly supported Pbocis, and so did 
Athens and Achaea. Thebes, with all the northern 
Amphictionic state.s, wn.s ranged on tbe opposite side. 
When the Ixicrians were at length defeated with great 
loss at the clifVs called the Phaedriades 
( burning overhanging Delphi, many of i>.cri;uidby 

, 1. , . : ^ , U.o Phociaiu. 

them nuriing themselves over the chits ratlier 

than die by Pliocian hands, it was time for Tiieljes to 

interfere actively. A Sacred War was now decreed against 


the Phocians. 

In order to meet the Amphictionic coalition headed by 
Thebes, Philomelus, who iiad hitlicrto sustained the war 
by forced contributions from the Delphians, w’as compelled 
to touch the temple treasures in order to raise mercenaries, 
for Sparta sent him but a poor thousand men, The Doiphic 
whilst Athens, exhausted by her war with her soSby 
allies, could give him nothing hut moral support. ^‘hiiomeUis. 

He had no difficulty in raising ten thousand men, with 
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whom he defeated first the combined Locrian and Boeotian 
array and then the Thest^alians. At length the allies with 
thirteen thousand men invaded Phocis and won a victory 

at Neon on the north side of Parnassus. 

Battle of Neon ; _ ^ j • a 

Death of Piiilomelup, fighting desperately, was driven to 
the edge of a precipice, down which he cast 
himself to avoid falling alive into the bands of his ruthless 


foes (354 B.C.). 

§ 340. Onomarchu.s, as able and vigorous as his dead 
colleague, now took command. Westwards, 
Oiioniarchua he reduced the Locrian capital, Amphissa; 

northwards, the territory of Doris, as well as 
Thronium of the Epicnemidian Locrians, thus securing 
the pass of Thermopylae and cutting the communications 

between Boeotia and her Thessalian allies ; 
m Boeotia invaded Boeotia itself, and re- 

stored the remnant of tho Orchomenians to their old home, 
thus gaining a garrison in the land. Not oss important 

was his success in Thessaly, where with Delphian 
in'iiioes.'iiy. bought the alliance of the despots of 

Pherae, Lycophron, and Peitholaus; the Thessalian League 
was thus unable to co-operate with Thebes. 

This success of the Phocians in Thessaly led to their own 
undoing and that of Greece, for the Thessalians, led by tho 
Aleuadae of Larissa, called in the assistance of Philip 
against Lycophron. Philip had just (353 B.C.) removed 

the last barrier to bis southward progress by 
ibesaiiyby the reduction of Methone. He marched into 
Thessaly and defeated the brother of Ono- 
marchus, Phayllus, who with seven thousand men had 

Bepuiaod by ^oine to the aid of Lycophron ; he also captured 
Onoiiiarchiis, garrisoned the port of Pagasae. Then 

Onomarchus with the entiie Phocian army of twenty 
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thousiind men defeated liiui in two battles, and furco<l liiin 
to evacuate Thessaly. Just at this moin< nt the riiocians 
also won Coroneia in Boeotia, so that 353 n.c. inark.s the 
high-water level of Pl)oc*iau power. Th* ir 

° ‘ Tlie Phociaiis 

.supremacy extended over a large part of the atthoUcit-ht 

• • 1 , -.r , of iLoir Power. 

region comprised between Mount Olympus and 
the Corinthian gulf ; it seemed as if upon the ruins of 
Theban supremacy the Phocians were destined to attain to 
tlie headship of Greece. Onomarchus had shown himself a 
man of fii-strate diplomatic and military capacity. Unfor- 
tunately the pow( r of Phocis was rotten at tho foundation ; 
her mercenary army would dwindle as Gie 
Delphian treasures melted, and she was con- 
fronted by a greater diplomatist and soldier than tlio 
Phocian leader, and by a power that was based upon a 
national army and tlie fountain of gold in Mount Pangaeus. 

§ 341. Next year Philip again took the held against 
Onomarclius. The decisive battle was fought 
somewhere on the western shore of the 
Pagasaean gulf. Philip’s cavalry was far ^ *"***■ 

superior to that of the enemy ; he also posed as the 
champion of Apollo against sacrilegious usurpers, and had 
wreathed his soldiers’ helmets with laurel, so tliat tliey fouglit 
with a courage born of their new enthusiasm. Six thousand 
meicenai-ifs fell; some of the fugitives swam Defe.-wand 
out to the ships of Chares, which were co- 
operating with the Phocians, but three thousand ® 

^ them were caught and drowned for their sacrilege. 
Onomarchus himself was slain and his body , 

naiiea to a cross by the victor. Phayllus led «'Thc88aiy. 
ack the remnant of the defeated force within Thermopylae. 
Thessaly fell at once into Philip’s hands (352 b.c.). 

hilip attempted to pursue his success, but he was not to 
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enter Tliermopyl.ie yet. Atliens acted with unusual energy 
The Ati.euiiirs despatched an armament by sea under 

Nausicles to the pass. The king did not attempt 
moi-jiao. force a passjtge; it was no part of his plans 
to appear in Greece owing his position merely to bis 
sword. 

Phayllus maintained the Phocian position against both 

Pbaynusand Boeotia and LocrLs. After two years he died 
phaiaceua. disease, and his nephew Phalaecus, son of 

Onomarchus, took command (350 B.C.). The war continued 
year after year without decisive result. Boeotia was certain 
to win in the end, when the treasures were exhausted ; but 
before that moment came the question was settled by Philip. 

§ 342. The fact that Philip held the three chief outlets 
upon the northern Aegean — the bay of Pagasae, the 
Philip's Therinaic gulf, and the mouth of the Strymon 
Menai'‘t2 constituted a grave menace to Athens. His 
Athens, fleet, now growing, damaged her commerce 

and made descents upon her dependencies, Lemnos, Imbros, 
Euboea, and even upon the sacred strand of Marathon. 
Nevertheless, Athens was pow’erless to retaliate, if only 
on account of her financial exhaustion. 


The leadership of the Athenians during these years was 
in the hands of Eubulus, who had a genius for 
Jinance. His official position was that of 
Chancellor of the Festival (Theoric) Fund, an office which, 
though specially concerned with the surplus of the revenue, 
necessarily involved general control of the Bnances of the 
state. The Theoric Fund grew up in connection with the 
drama, for dramatic entertainments were really religious 

Tho Tiiooric ceremonies of the state. At first the seats in 
Fund. theatre wore free, but later on a small 

charge of two obols was made for each performance. When 
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the practice of giving to each citizen who applied for 
it the piice of his ticket began, is uncertain, but in tije 
fourth century b.o. it was already an established system 
which had been extended to other religious celebrations 
besides the Dionysiac Festival. The anniial surplus of the 
revenue was paid into the fund from which tliese grants 
were made, instead of being in part set aside as a reserve 
for military purposes. Under the Graphe Paranomon, or 
indictment for unconstitutional proposals, it w;ii? always 


possible to attack any one who proposed to trench upon the 
Tlieoric Fund, and it was not until the very eve of the 
battle of Chaeroneia that Demosthenes prevailed upon the 
people to appropriate the money to war purposes. It 
would, however, be a great mistake to regard the Theoric 
Fund as a vast state charity, or to imagine 
that the people of Athens at this time Wer© Nature aod 
an idle city rabble living on state pay which 
was merely a thinly disguised robbery of the rich. The 
Athenians had the perfectly correct idea tliat it is the 
duty of a state to provide for its citizens, first, means 
of livelihood; secondly, safety; and, thirdly, moans of 
enjoyment. \\ hat proportion the Theoric moneys bore to 
other items of state expenditure we do not know ; we do 
know, however, that the claims of other de- 


partments were fully satisfied, in spite of the 
reluctance of Eubulus to enter upon a reckless 
war policy. Athens at this time maintained more war- 
vessels, larger docks, and better-stored arsenals than any 
other state in Greece, not excepting Macedonia herself. 

§ 343. Eubulus cherished no illusions as to the power 
and capacity of Athens. He recognised that p , 
she must abandon her vain dream of supremacy, 
and develop her remaining material resources in a defensive 

T. Q. 
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spirit. Hence he frankly accepted the peace which ended 
the war with the allies at the earliest possible moment. 
His watchwords were non-intervention and j)eace with 
honour. It was easy for short-sighted opponents to pronounce 
this policy unworthy of Athens and her great traditions, 

ii.oOi>iK«itioD verdict given to-day by those to 

of Doluosthcncd. Hemosthcncs is the ideal patriot and 

statesman. Yet Eubulus could strike, and strike with 
effect ; his administration had to its credit the single 
successful blow ever struck by the Athenians against 
Philip — tho occupation of Thermopylae in 352 b.c., which 
brought him to halt at the gates of Greece and postponed 
his victory for six years. It was to Eubulus, again, that 

Demosthenes owed the very possibility of his 
Debt to last stand against Macedonia, for Eubulus it 
was wlio had replenished the store of munitions 


of war, reorganised the cavalry, and increased the efficiency 
of the navy. 

The singular fact about the prominent men of this party 
was their honesty. The integrity of Eubulus was uni- 
ver.sally recognised. Phocion, who supported him, carried 
his honesty to a point that to the Greeks in general seemed 
eccentricity. On the other hand, his best friends must 
admit that Demosthenes could not keep his hands clean, 
though we may grant that he took money only to .serve his 
country — that is to say, his party ; albeit the best men in 
Greece thought, as the best men do to-day, that the cry 
of party was no palliation of the offence. Apart from 
his hone.sty, Phocion had no claim to be regarded as 

above the average either as a soldier or a 

Phocion and . . . ^ x • 

Demosthenea statesman, though he was lorty-nve times 

Contrasted, Strategus — significant indication of the 

paucity of talent in the Atliens of that day. That hia 
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character was strongly tinged with misanthropy and 
cynicism conduced to give him a pseudo-originality that 
pxssed for something akin to genius. He took no pains 
to disguise his contempt for the nniUitnde. He was thus 
the very antitliesis of Demasthoncs, who stood in inucli 
awe of this ruthless “ primer of his periods.” Pliocion’s 
opposition to the war policy of Dcmostlienes was based 
upon his conviction that resistance W’as hopeless — which 
was indeed true if Athens could not command hettei* 
generals than himself. 

§ 344. Utterly op|X)sed to this party \v:\h Demosthenes. 
Like several other great Athenians — for example, Theinis- 
tocles — he had foreign (Scythian) blood in his 
veins, through his mother. He was born, Parctit4'o of 
probably, in 384 b.c. He was only eight yeare 
old when his father, a well-to-do manufacturer of arms, 
died. His guardians fraudulently dissipated and embezzled 
his estate, wliich drove him, a delicate and sickly youth, 
with no taste for the palaestra and gymnasium, all tlio 
more indefatigably to the study of oratory and law under 
Isaous, one of the best advocates of the day and a specialist 
in cases of inheritance. Only a small portion of his 
patrimony was recovered after long litigation. Demosthenes 
adopted the profession of logographer, or wu-iter . 

of speeches for the law-courts, a career of Ofl^er. ^ 
very various degrees of respectability and repute. He 
had physical defects which seemed to be a fatal bar to his 
success as an orator. His maiden speecli ended in dis- 
comfiture and ridicule. Of the dogged determination with 
which he set himself to overcome these obstacles there are 
m.any familiar storks-how he practised speaking with 
pebbles m his mouth to cure his .stammer or lisp, repeated 
poetry as he ran uphill, and declaimed on the sea-shore, 
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how he practised his gestures before a mirror, and how in 
order to acquire style he copied out over and over again the 
History of Thucydides. 

liis fii*st extant political harangue in the Assembly be- 
longs to 354 B.C., when, in a speech on the 

Iliit S|>ccch on ^ ^ ^ 

the Symmories Navy Boarus, or Symmones, he advocated a 
(3 j 4 B.C.). method of collecting the con- 

tributions towards fitting out the fleets ; it was delivered 
HUSi^cii allay a foolish panic that Greece w’os 
lUodiana threatened with a Pei*sian invasion. In 353 
(35 Sb.c.>- g jjg spoke for the Rhodians, urging the 

Athenians to support the Rhodian democrats, who had 
repented of their connection with the Carian dynasts. At 

the end of the same year he dealt with Pelo- 

—for the , 

^^lopoiitina ponnesian politics in a speech for the Megalo- 
politans. The Spartans had taken advantage 
of the embroilment of Thebes with Phocis to threaten the 
Megalopolitans, who applied for help to Athens. Demos- 
thenes urged intervention on the principle of preserving 
the balance of power, allowing neither Thebes nor Sparta 
to grow too strong. His policy was quite obsolete, for the 
day of both these cities was gone for evei’, nor could Athens 

Hia Want of herself again play the part she had played in 
PoiBpective. The political centre of gravity now 

lay north of Thermopylae, not in Attica. Perhaps over- 
much study of Thucydides may have conduced to this partial 
blindness to the true situation; to the last, indeed, De- 
mosthenes failed to see things in proper perspective. 

§ 345. The two years following his victory in Thessaly 
Philip in Philip Spent in extending his power in Thrace, 
Thrace. threatening the Cliersonese, which was of 

vital importance to Athens. There was panic in the city 
and forces were voted, but in the end nothing was done, as 
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Philip’s activity was checked by illness, and he contented 
himself with making Cersobleptes subject. It was in con- 
nection with this incident that Demosthenes delivered the 
fii-st of that series of orations called Philippics 


(351 B.C.). It is a call to the people to act PhiUj'iiio 
vigorously with a definite plan, no longer “ to ***'^*^ 
battle with resolutions and despatches” ; to set on foot a 
permanent force, consisting in part of citizens, and to 
station it along the highway of their trade, at Lemnos or 
Imbros, that no opportunity for action might be let slip. 

§ 346. The Chalcidice was most endangered. Olynthus 
had before allied herself with Philip to drive Athens from 
thatcoast, but now she was fain to look to Athens for help. 
After Philip’s The.ssalian victory Athens and 
Olynthus made peace, Athens surrendering her 
claim to Potidaea, and Olynthus recognising 
tlio right of Athens to Amphipolis— barren concession.'^-, 
seeing that Athens could never more hope to make good 
her claims to either city, while Olynthus would soon be 
fighting for very existence. In 349 b.c. Philip ... . , 

summoned the Olynthians to deliver to him 
lus half-brother, a pretender to the throne who had taken 
refuge with them ; their refusal served as a pretext for 
war. One after another the towns of their confederacy 
fell away to Philip or were captured. Olynthus sought a 
formal alliance with Atliens ; during the debates 
on the subject Demosthenes delivered his three 
Ulynthiac orations, which are in fact Philippics “ 

-they wei-e. of course, not the only speeches, nor perhaps 
even the most decisive speeches, made in the 
Assembly on the matter. Athens accepted the 
alliance, and in answer to repeated appeals for 
help mercenary forces were sent, first under Chares, then 
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under Charidemus. When at last two thousand citizen 
hoplitos was sent, it was too late; treachery within their 
walls nullified the brave resistance of the Olynthians, and 
the town fell before the army of relief arrived. Euthycrates 
oiynthns LasthsDes, two of the Olynthian generals, 

nllh.* opened the gates to Philip (348 B.c.). The doom 
(348 B.c). qJ’ faithless city was severe; it was razed, 
and its people dispei’sed as slaves in JIaccdonia. The other 
cities of the confederacy were incorporated with Macedonia. 
Demosthenes would have us believe that Philip utterly 
destroyed the thirty-two towns of the Chalcidice; he 
exaggerated the effect of the conquest as unscrupulously 
as he minimised the power of Philip in his speeches, but 
neither in Athens nor in Greece generally were any but 
crocodile’s tears shed over the woes of Olynthus. 

§ 347. Athens would probably have intervened with 
more vigour bad her hands not been tied by a revolt of 
Revolt of Euboea. The loss of that island would seiiously 
Eiiiwoa. damage the finances of Athens, and possibly 
imperil her corn supply. Eubulus and his party determined 
to recover Euboea, and Phocion was sent to support 
Plutarchus, tyrant of Eretria, who professed to represent 
Athenian interests. The Athenians were betrayed, and 

Athena Loeca «ltIiough Phocion by a victory at Tamynae 
Euboaa. saved the army, all Euboea was lost, with the 

exception of Carystus, which reniaineil loyal (348 b.c.). 

The Euboean war was the cause of an unpleasant 
incident in the life of Demosthenes. He had strenuously 
opposed the division of the forces of the city. Among tiie 
adherents of Eubulus was a rich and somewhat vulgar roan 
named Meidias, who had an old feud with Demosthenes 
arising out of the prosecution of his fraudulent guardians. 
This Demosthenes as Choregus provided the outfit 
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of the chorus of his Tribe (Pandionis) in the ditliyranibic 
contest at the City Dionysia. On the clay of tlie pei forni- 
ance, in full view of the citizens and strangere assembled 
in the theatre, Meidias assaulted Demosthenes 

, ^ . .1 c ^ MeirlLvs Asf.-kulU 

by striking him m the face — an act which ivin.^thencs 
involved contempt of religion. The political^ v i ji 
exigencies of the moment obliged Demosthenes to com- 
promise the case for thirty minae, but the speech which 
he had intended to deliver is still extant. 

The complete failure of Athenian forcign policy in 
Thrace and Euboea, and the financial exhaustion caused by 
the recent efforts made it clear even to Demosthenes that 
he must acquiesce in the pence policy of , 1 ,^ 

Eubulus. ftloreover, a mission in the Pelo- 
ponneso to organise a national league against Philip met 
with no response, though the ti-umpet-tongucd Aeschines 
was one of its chief agents. It was on this occovsion that 
Aeschines fii-st came prominently forward (347 u.c.). 

§ 348. Aeschines was a self-made man. He was about 


six years older than Demosthenes, and was born in a 
humbler station (389 b.c.). He began life as as.slstant 
to his father Atrometus, who was a schoolmaster, then lio 


was a tragic actor, and next, clerk to the 
Assembly. He saw service as a soldier; in 


Career of 
Atschiooe. 


Euboea he attracted the notice of Phocion, who chose 
him to carry the despatches announcing his victory at 
Tamyime. Aeschines thus entered public life iclentilied 
with the party in power. As an orator he was second 


only to Demosthenes. It is chiefly to his collUion with 
Demosthenes in 346 b.c., and afterwards, that he owes his 
celebrity, and by an error in perspective the 
unpressioii is apt to ariso that Demosthenes 


all his life was engaged in a Titanic duel on the one hand 
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with Pliilip, on the other with Aeschines. Aeschines, 
however, was in no sense tlie leader, and perhaps not 
even tlie olKcial exponent, of the peace-party. Thanks to 
Demosthenes, Aeschines stands branded as a traitor. In 
morals there was little to choose between them. The 
superiority of Demosthenes lay in the intensity of his 
Character of enthusiasm for a revived Athens. Aeschines 

anJ*Ailh[iies enthusiasm in his nature. Demosthenes 

ContHLsteti. idealist, the life-long victim of a noble 

delusion, while Aeschines was practical in every fibre, 
discerning the signs of the times, with no desire for 
martyrdom For a dream. Neither the one nor the other 
was gifted with deep insight. Aeschines did not see the 
true place of Macedonia in history. On the other hand, 
Demosthenes with his “ purblind patriotism ” was unable 
to appreciate the plans and character of Philip ; but his 
obstinate life-long struggle against the destruction of the 
political system with which Athenian greatness was 
identified is one of the fine things in history. Demosthenes 
thundering against Philip, the Sacred Band dying in its 
ranks at Chaeroneia, Cicero defying the sword of Antonius — 
these are the great pictures of all time. 

§ 349. The course of the Sacred War strengthened the 
riniipafike .1 desire for peace. Thebes openly prayed Philip 
to intervene as champion of the Amphictionic 
'll "“r- League. In Phocis tliere had been domestic 
strife, and Plialaecus had been deposed ; but he still held 
Thermopylae, though it was suspected that he had an 
understanding with Philip, and he refused to admit either 
Spartans or Athenians into the pass. 

Late in 347 b.c. ten Athenian envoys, including Philo- 
crates, who proposed the embassy, Aeschines, and Demos- 
thenes, went to Pella, together with a representative of 
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the Synedrion of the allies of Athens, to negotiate terms 
of peace. They -were courteously received, and 
soon Philip’s envoys, three in numher, appeared ‘f 
in Athens. Of Philip’s delegates, one was Parmenio, another 
was Antipater, for whom fate had in store a return to Attica 
at the head of a victorious army to ask for the heads of tlie 
anti-Macedonian orators, the chief of whom, Demosthenes, 
was on the present occasion his Lost. In accordance with 
the instructions of the Macedonian envoys, Philocrates pro- 
posed a decree of peace and alliance with Philip on the 
part of Athens and her allies, excepting only the 

V,, . . * . ,, , Termsof Peace. 

Phocians and the Thessalian town ot Haliis ; 
for the rest, each side was to keep wdiat it had got. Thus 
Atiiens would surronder her claims to Amp’upolis, winch 
were indeed by this time quite obsolete, and Philip would 
guarantee to her the Chersonese. Tho Athenians in vain 


tried to secure the inclusion of the Phocians, 
but their exclusion was a cardinal point in 


Tho Phocians 
Excluded. 


Philips calculations, for if peace was made with tlie 


Phocians, his design of armed intervention 

L\ ^ m 1 ^ ^ ^ The AthcniiJis 

south Ot Ihermopylae was defeated. So the SwcArtotbo 
people ultimately swore to the Peace on these 


terms, only the Phocians were not expressly mentioned at 
all (March, 34G b.c.). 

In the meantime Philip had been pushing his conquests 
in Thrace after Atliens had tied her hands by the Peace. 
Weeks passed before the Athenian delegates succeeded in 
securing his ratilication. By the time the oath 
was administered to his allies the Thessalians, TiiennoiiyiHe. 
he was only three days’ marcii from Thermopylae. The 
advantages that might accrue to Athens from co-operation 
with Philip were discussed in Athens by Aeschines and 
the politicians of the party of Eubulus, and the Assembly 
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decreed that the treaty of peace and alliance should be 

Decree against ©^tended to the posterity of Philip, and that 
thePhocians. Phocians should surrender the temple of 

Delphi to the Amphictions, under threat of armed force. 
When, however, Philip invited the Athenians to send an 
army to co-operate in the settlement of the Sacred War, 
they listened to Demosthenes and his party, and refused. 
For from the first Demosthenes had never intended that 
. ^he peace should pass into the closer bond of 

Athena Betrajs , ^ * 

I’hocis, but active co-operation : whereas the desire of 

Declines to . . 

Aescumes, Pliiloci\ates, and Eubulus was to 
meet Pliilip in his desire to have Athens with 
him in his arbitrament in central Greece. Thus between 


the rival statesmen the Athenians had betrayed the 
Phocians and lost their voice in the final settlement, 
and had thrown Philip perforce into the arms of the 
Tliebans. 

§ 350. Phalaecus had no resource but to sell the pass 

SubiniBsion Philip foi’ liberty to retire unmolested with 
of Pbai.nccus. jjjg thousand mercenaries and such Phocians 

as choso to accompany him. They dispersed to various 
theatres of war in Sicily, in Italy, and in Crete. The 

Sacred War was thus finished without a blow, 
to Philip and Philip was within the cates of Greece, 

(346 U.C.). 1 1 • ^ 

the accepted champion of Apollo and the 
Ampliiclionic League. He joined forces with the Thebans; 
and the Phocian towns, which had as little choice as tiie 
king, surrendere<l without resistance. When the Athenians 
awoke to the consequences of their foolish policy, there was 
^ panic. Imagination conjured up the picture 

Panic at of Philip advancing upon the city at the head 
of a combined Theban and Macedonian army. 
It was resolved to put the Peiraeus and the Attic fortresses 
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into a state of defence and bnng the women and children 
and movable property within the walls. There was, as a 
matter of fact, not the smallest ground for all these teirois 
and precautions, as was soon made clear by a despatch fiom 

Philip himself. 

§ 351. The king next convened the Amphictionic As- 
sembly to pronounce the doom of the I’hocian>. They 
were solemnly dispossessed of their place as one of the 
twelve races in that Assembly, and their two votes were 
transferred to Macedonia ; their claim to govern of tlio 
the temple was formally cancelled ; the twenty 
towns of Pliocis, with the sole exception of Abac, were 
dismantled and broken up into villages of not more than 
tifty houses; they were required to pay back by instalments 
of sixty talents a year the value of the Delphian treasures 
(put at ten thousand talents). Actual par- ponuiimont 
ticipants in the spoils were outlawed. The 
Spartans were disqualified from returning either of the 
two members who gave the Dorian vote ; Athens, by her 
timely decree against the Phocians, escaped a similar 
punishment. Certain of the smaller staU‘S, in excess of 
zeal and bitterness, proposed the utter extermination of all 
Phocians, but these counsels were overruled. The sentence 
actually pa.ss(d was striking from its mildness, seeing tliat 
the striigglo had been so embittered. Religion was, in fact, 
only a pretext, and the contest was not in 
any true sense a rehijious war. The severest an.i ron.neia 

I ® . . Dwtr-.jcL 

sulTorei's were the recalcitrant Boeotian towns, 

Orchomenos and Coroneia, for they were razed and their 
people sold into slavery. 

§ 352. The crowning triumph of Philip came in September 
of this year, when the Pythian Festival fell to be celebrated. 
Philip was empowered by the Amphictionic Council to 
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hold the festival with the Boeotians and the Thessalians. 

^ ,, , Athens sent no deputy to the Council nor 

Philip HoliU ^ t . 

the i^ytbiau representatives to the festival — a protest before 
all Greece against the inclusion of Macedonia 
within the circle of Ampbictiouic states. Philip contented 
himself with sending an embassy notifying to the Athenians 
the fact of his election and inviting concurrence. For a 

Attitniie of Dioment it seemed as if the people would crown 
Athens, Qf anti-Macedonian oratore by 

defying Philip. Demosthenes was forced to stultify bis 
own anti- Macedonian agitation by his oration on the Peace, 

in which lie begs the Athenians to acquiesce in 

Siieechonthe the rcsults of the futile policy he had persuaded 
peace (34G B.C.). , i ^ r 

them to adopt. After sacnticing Oropus, 
Amphipolis, and the .seceding islands, it would be sheer folly 
to go to war with all Greece for the “shadow at Delphi”; 
this bitter sneer with which the speech ends betrays the 
suppressed rage of the orator at the undignified position in 
which his own manoeuviing had placed him. The actual 
reply to the ultimatum of the Amphictions — for such it 
really was — is not known. A curious result was that 
from this time forward Demosthenes became more and 
more the leader of Athenian opinion and policy. 
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§ 353. Philip’s Ambitions; Megaraan.l Chalcis allied with Athens; 
Demosthenes’ Opposition to PhiUp. — § 354. Impeachment of 
Philocrates and Aeschines. — § 355. Philip's Dc>igns in ^\estel■n 
Greece; Alexander as Pupil of AristoUe. — § 35G. Philips 
Conquest of Thrace; Collision between Atliens and Philip in 
the Chersonese; Alliance of Athens with Byzantium; Euboeic 
League.— § 357. Siege of Perinthus and Byzantium.— § 358. 
Sacred War between the Amphiclionic League and the Locrians ; 
the Amphictions Invite Aid of Philip.— § 359. Philip Advances 
South and Seizes Elatcia; his Motives in doing so; Policy of 
Thebes.— § 360. Alliance formed between Athens and Thebes. 
— § 361. The Battle of Chaeroneia. — § 302. Punishment of 
Thebes ; Peace and Alliance made with Athens ; Position of 
Athens. — § 303. Congress of Corinth; Nature of the Unity 
Effected by Macedonia. — § 301. Philip Elected General against 
Persia; Death of Philip; his Greatness. 

§ 353. During the yeai-s 346 to 340 b.c., years of nominal 
psace between Athens and Macedonia, but full of diplo- 
matic warfare, Philip was engaged in clearing Aspiration 
away the last obstacles to his great ambition. i*iuap. 

He aspired to the leadership of the Hellenes in a war 
against Persia. To this work also he was called by the 
better spirits in Greece itself, notably by the 

j , ^ IsocraUs’ Ideal. 

aged philosopher Isocrates, who all his life 
looked forward with prophetic eye to a time when tho 
feuds of the states should be stilled in a panhellenic 
union, and the East should be thrown open to their super- 
fluous population. Much had yet to be done before that 

429 
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Hay dawned. Philip’s power in Thessaly was to be consoli- 
dated, his navy developed, Euboea to be brought under his 
influence, supporters to be gained in the Peloponnese. The 

record of these yeais is fragmentary. Pliilip 

Alliance of . *' ® •' ^ 

Me-.'aniwith gained the adhesion of Eli.s, Argos, Messene, 

Athens^ 

and Megalopolis, in the Peloponnese. In Megara 
an attempt at revolution supported by Macedonian troops 
was forestalled, and Megara allied herself with Athens. 

-and of Euboea oligarchy was established in the 

chaici*. towns of Oreos and Eretria, backed by Mace- 
donian garrisons; but Chalcis, so important strategically, 
resisted Philip’s intrigues, and entered into an equal 

^ ^ alliance with Athens (342 b.c.). One thing 

Opi>oaition of . ^ . 

DeniosUicncs only tho Macedonian kins: could not achieve — 

toi’liilii.. ... 

the gaining the good-will of Athens. For the 
irreconcilable Demosthenes, now supreme in the Assembly, 
followed him step by step, obstructing and thwarting his 
policy so far as by his oratory he could do so. To counteract 
his influence in the Peloponnese, perhaps in 344 b.c., 
Demosthenes made a tour of the states to rouse the Mes- 


senians and Argives to hostility towards their new friend. 

„ , When Philip complained, Demosthenes defended 

PhiHppic his attitude in the Second Philippic. By this 
time he had convinced himself, and sought to 
convince others, that the sole object of Philip’s policy was 
the enslavement of Athens ! 

§ 354. Tlie hostility towards Philip was evinced by an 
attempt to crush Aeschines, engineered by Demosthenes, 
who was a personal as well ns political foe of Aeschines. 

Demosthenes Immediately after Philip’s installation as a 
member of the Amphictionic Council Demos- 
(345 B.C.). thenes impeached Aeschines as having betrayed 
the interests of Athens for a bribe. Timarchus, a man 
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§ 355.] 

of notorious vice, was associated with Demostlienes in the 
case, and Aescliines parried the attack by an action against 
Timarchus, which secured his disfranchisement (345 n.t'.). 
Tliis momentary failure of the patriotic party was com- 
pensated when in 343 u.c. llypereides chargi d 
Philocrates, whose name was associaU-d with of Pi.iJuciutcs 
the Peace of 346 n.c., with serving Philip for 
bribes to the detriment of the city. Such wjis tlie change 
in public opinion that Philocrates de.sjiaired of fair tiial 
and fled from Atliens; he was condemned to death in his 
absence, and passed the rest of Ins life in exile. Tins 
success cleared the way for the grand attack upon Aeschines, 
and the same year saw one of the most famou.s political 
trials in Athenian history, when Demosthenes Si«eciio8 
impeached Aeschines for misconduct in his°^ 
embassy, ihe speeches on both sides are pre- 
served. The steady growth of anti-Macedonian feeling 
is shown by the fact that Aeschines secured acquittal only 
by the narrow majority of thirty votes (343 b.c.). 

§ 355. It was probably this year that Philip extended 
his influence to the Ionian sea. He marched 
into Epirus to put on the throne Alexander, Epiruri. 
hi3 wifes brother. He seized the opportunity to annex 
to Epirus the region of Cassopia, threatened Ambracia and 
Acarnania, and allied himself with the Aetolians, with 
the design of securing Naupactus and the western route 
through northern Greece to the Peloponnese. His plans 

an Athentn T * a ’ 

an Atbenian force in Acarnania. Acarnania, 

Ambracia, Corcyia, and Achaea sougiit the alliance of 

Athens. Athens was the recognised centre of all anti- 
Macedonian movement. 
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This 3’ear is memorable also for another event, which 
sets Philip in his true light as a lover and promoter of 
Aristotle Hellenic culture, for all the hostility into which 

forced towards Athens, the queen of 
Alexander, Culture, by the obstinate patriotism of 

her leader. Alexander, the crown prince, now fourteen 
years old, was put under the care of Aristotle of Stageirus. 
Aristotle’s father, Nicomachus, had been court pljysician 
to Amyntas II. Aristotle himself, horn 384 B.c., had 
studied in Athens, first under Isocrates, then under Plato, 
but he was living at Mytilene when Philip summoned him 

Reasons for Pella (342 B.C.). His selection as Alexander’s 
the Selection. due to his hereditary connection with 

the Macedonian court, and to his possession of the flower 
of Athenian culture without the anti-monarchical preju- 
dices of a native-born Athenian, rather than to his reputa- 
tion as a philosopher. We know nothing of the relations 
between Aiistotle and his pupil. No doubt it would be 
satisfactory to ti*ace in Alexander’s life the influence of the 
great philosopher ; but there is no point of contact between 
the practical politics of Alexander and the political theories 
of Aristotle. 

§ 356. If Philip was to realise his ambition, he must 

Philip’s Con- master of Thrace as far as the Bosporus, 
questof Thnice. q'jjj.gpg Asia, but it was also 

the door to the Pontus ; if he conquered the Greek cities 
on its two straits, Philip would have in his hands the 
food supply of Athens and southern Greece. We have no 
details of this great conquest to which he devoted nearly 

PLiiipiwpoUa of Constant campaigning. A 

foimdod. monument of it remains to this day, in the 

city of Philippopolis on the Upper Hebrus, founded to 
maintain Macedonian influence in Thrace. In the end 
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Cersobleptes was overthrown, and Philip was master of tho 
entire interior as far as tlie Haemus (Balkan) mountains, so 
that the Macedonian frontier was advanced to tlte neigljbonr- 
hood of Byzantium on the one side and tlie Chersonese on tho 
other (342 — 341 b.c.). In the meantime, Athens had tried 
to strengthen her position in the Chersonese by sending 
thither one Diopeithes of Sunium with fresli cloruchs and a 


mercenary force and a few ships. He attacked 
Cardia, on the isthmus of the Chersonese, a 
town which had been expressly recognised as belonging 
to Macedonia, and was now garrisoned by Pliilip against 
Athenian incursions. Diopeithes was guilty of actual breach 
of the peace when he made an inroad into Philip’s Tiiracian 
territories, but Demosthenes withstood the general desire 
to repudiate his action and recall him upon Pliilip’s com- 
plaint, and in his speech on the Chersonese peiii,«tbonca* 
urged the people not only to retain him in 
command, but to support him with money and 

men (341 p.c.). This speech was soon followed by tho 
Third Philippic, which called upon tho people 
to declare war by sea and land, and to set on 
foot an active anti-Macedonian propaganda. 

Demosthenes liimself went to the quni ter in wliieli danger 
reatened-to the Propontis. Byzantium, it was true, 
was no friend of Athens, for ever since 364 b.c. she had 
been leagued against her. Brat with Tl.ebes, and tl.en with 
tlie seceding allies. Now, however, Philip was a more 
dangerous foe than Athens, and so not only 
Byzantium, but Perinthus and Abydos, joined 
the Athenian alliance. This was an act of 

•’bbh in alliance with Philip 

sue f V'”' Pht' intib party stirred 

successfully. With the aid of Athenian troops tho 

0 « 

28 
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governments of Oieos and Eretria were overthrown, 

E ubooic I eft-'ue a Eiihoeic League was constituted with 
(311 n.c.y headquarters at Chalcis, independent of 
Athens, but allied with her (341 b.c.). 

§ 357. Philips reply was to begin the siege of Perinthus 

SicK^ of Perin- ('P' ^ng, 340 B.C.). All the resouices of the 
thiifl. i-ecent development in the science of attack 
on fortified towns were brought into play; but the city, 
being built with its houses arranged in terraces “as in 
a theatre” on a lofty promontory rising at the end of a 
narrow neck of land directly from the sea, defied both 
siege-towers and engines. Nor was Philip’s navy strong 
enough to make his blockade cfiective. Supplies and 
reinforcements were run into the town by the Byzantiues 
and by Arsites, Satrap of Phrygia — the Persians were 
natuially deeply concerned to uphold the barriers between 
themselves and the Macedonians. In reply to the Athenian 
protests, the king sent a letter in which ho enumerated the 
acts of hostility to himself which called for punishment; it 

was an ultimatum, but the decisive breach only 
n>z iutinm came when, bafHed at Perinthus, Philip marched 
suddenly against Byzantium. The peril of the 
key of the Black Sea trade compelled both Athens and the 
eastern islands to act vigorously. The marble on which 
the Peace was inscribed was removed by formal decree 
(340 B.C.), and first Chares, then Phocion, was sent with 
a fleet to aid Byzantium. Rhodes and Chios also sent 
assistance. Baffl>.*d here also, Philip withdrew into Thrace ; 
and having chastised the rebellious chief of the Scythians 
at the mouth of the Danube, lost all his plunder, and 

narrowly escaped defeat on his homeward march 
Philip Baffled. hands of the Triballi (in the Salkaiia) 

(339 B.C.). This year was one of disaster for him, and the 
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chief disaster, the failmo on the Projioidi.s, was tlie woi k of 
Demosthenes, wlio received the lliank.sof the state and of 
the rescued cities. It Wius clear tluit riiilip must en«Ta‘ro 

. * loo 

in serious war with Athens bei^elf. 


§ 358. At this moment of all other.s, Pliilip received a 
call to intervene with his army saith of 
Thermopylae. It was the “shadow at Delphi ” 
which gave Iiiui this opening. In the Ainphic- 
tionic Assembly held at Delphi in the autumn of 340 n.c., 
the Locrians of Amphis^a, instigated by the Thebans, were 

intending to propose that the Athenians should ThoLocri.Hi 
be fined fifty talents foi’ having re-dedicated in -Atiicns. 
the temple at Delphi, without the proper ceremonies, certain 
gilded sliields hearing an inscription commemorating tlio 
victory at Platata over the Thebans and Persians. Fortu- 
nately the interests of Athens lay in the proper hands. 
The Athenian repre.^ntative, Aeschines, turned 
the tables upon the accusers, who themselves 
were guilty of sacrilege in having re-established 
the port of Cirrha,and taken into cultivation part of its 
plain, which had been doomed to lie untilled over since the 
fa>-st Sacred War m the days of 8olon (590 b.c.). In 
urmng words Aeschines reminded the Amphictions of 
hat old war, and, pointing to the plain at their feet, 

NpJ^ ^ ^ sacrilegious cultivators. 

f^irtlt t * 1 1 Delphians trooped 

he l K and burLd 

taeked\^a ' the mob was 

attacked by the men of Amphissa, wlucb lay , 

ten mdes up the plain; thereupon a special 

““ ‘’“'“t date at Thermopylae 

to consider the punishment of the Loerians. 

or a moment, it seemed as though Athens would muge 
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hei-self upon the side of the outraged Amphictions, and 

Attitude of crusade against Ampbissa; but the 

Athens, fatal influence of Demosthenes prevailed. He 
taunted Aeschines before tlie Assembly with bringing an 
Amphictionic war into Attica — blind himself to the fact 
that if there was to be a Sacred War at all, it was of 
vital moment to Athens to throw her weight into the scale 
to end it as soon as might be. His one object was to pre- 
vent any breach with the Thebans ; consequently, under his 
advice, the Athenians took no part in the special Amphic- 
tionic Assembly, which imposed penalties upon the Locrians 
of Amphissa and endeavoured to enforce them. The 
Thebans also held aloof from undoing the Locrians, who 
were always their friends. The leadership was thus left 
to the Thessalians, and, after a year’s desultory warfare, 
Philip was invited to come south once more as champion 

of the god and captain-general of the Ampliic- 

Thc Anii.liic- . . _® ^ « 

tiona Invite tiODic League (autumn, 339 B.C.). bo opportune 

Aid of Pbiliii. . i • • • i 

was this invitation, and so serious its conse- 
quences, that it has often been suspected that the whole 
episode which thus culminated was devised by the king 
himself, and engineered by bis agents, but of this there 
is not the slightest evidence. So far as one man was 
responsible, it was Demosthenes and not Aeschines who 
brought Pliilip into Greece on this occasion. 

§ 359. Philip marched without delay, and was speedily 
through Thermopylae. Nicaea, at the eastern end of the 
pass, hitherto occupied by the Thebans, was handed over to 
a Thessalian garrison. Thus secured as to his rear, he 
advanced into Pliocis, and eastwards down the Cephisus 

Philip Seizes galley to the important strategic point at which 
Eiatcia. Elatcia had stood before its destruction at the 
end of (he Pbocian war. Elateia commanded the easiest 
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route from the Spercheius valley and Thermopylae into 
that of the Cephisus, and so into Boeotia. Here Philip 
halted, and refortihed the ruined town. At the same 
time, he detached a force to occupy Cytinium, which lay at 
the northern end of the pass leading down to Amphissa. 

The news of the occupation of Elateia created an 
astounding impression. Demosthenes has described the 
reception of the news at Athens one evening. 

At earliest dawn the citizens streamed up to th^Newsat 
the Pnyx long before the Council of Eive 
Hundred had concluded its preliminary meeting. Then 
the herald bade who would stand forward to advise in 
the crisis, but none replied, until at last Demosthenes 
arose. It suited him then, as afterwards, to represent 
Philip’s presence at Elateia as a direct menace to Athens. 
Considering the doubtful temper of the Thebans it was 
simply the precaution of a prudent general, who had no 
mind to entangle Iiimself in the mountains of Locris, leaving 
his communications with Thermopylae at the mercy of the 
Boeotians. If any city was threatened by the step, it was 
Thebes, lying but little more than forty miles away to the 
south-east. Demosthenes, indeed, assured the people that 
Philip’s envoys had told the Thebans that his „ ... . 

objective was Athens, and had called upon Thebi*8. 
them to co-operate, or at least give him free passage 
through Boeotia, but this, if true, was designed to make 
the Thebans declare themselves. For Philip, as for Athens, 
everythmg depended upon the attitude of Thebes. Would 
she remain true to her Macedonian alliance, or w'ould she 
unite with Athens, and compel him to fight the only 
formidable combination still possible in Greece? 

§ 360. By the advice of Demosthenes, ten envoys, of whom 
he himself was one, wore sent to Thebes. It was a crL-sis in 
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his life, for now or never was to be realised the aim of all 
his policy for the last eight years. Athens agreed to pay 
two-thirds of the expenses of the war, to abandon her claim 

to Oropus, to recognise the dominion of Thebes 

Offers made ^ . . 

by Athens over Boeotia — this last concession a stultification 

to Ihews. 

or the whole traditional attitude of Athens 
with regard to Boeotia. The Thebans exacted a high price 
for their alliance, though, as it turned out, they profited 
nothing by the bargain. It would be a delusion to set 

AiUanc* diplomatic triumph of the alliance 

between Athens with Thcbes as 000 wrunff from an unwilling 

and Thebes. i , , , . ° ® 

people by the burning eloquence of Demosthenes. 
It was clear thtit the intenst^ of the two cities were now 
at last completely identical, 

§ 361. The first aim of Philip was to finish the work he 
had come to do as lender in the Amphictionic War. The 
allies from the Ci*st wore strategically beaten, since they 
divided their forces. They gained indeed two unimportant 
successes, but in the end ton thousand mercenaries sent by 
^ . Athens to defend Amphissa weio cut to pieces, 

Philip Cnjiturcs . * ‘ 

Amphissa and and Ampliissa itself captured, as well as Nau- 

NanpactuB, _ ^ ^ 

pactus. Then Philip drew towards the Boeotian 
border down the historic road which has seen so many 
armies pass along it. Across his path, at Chaeroneia, occupy- 
ing tho four miles’ space between the hills and the Cophisus, 
the allies were posted for the decisive battle. “On the one 
side stood the miscellaneous array, half mercenary, half 
civic, of tlie last imperial Greek city-states; on the other 
was ranged the first great army of a national power."* 

No trustworthy and comprehensive account of the battle 
of Chaeroneia (August or September, 338 B.c.) has come down 
to us. Pliilip commandetl thirty thousand infantry and 

• Hogarth, Philip and Alexandtr, p. 127. 
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§ 362.] 

two thovisaiid cavalry; the allies wei-e cf marly e<|iial 
strength. On the Macedonian side, the Thessalians and 
other allied cavalry were on the right; in the 
centre was the phalanx, flanked by the heavy ■ 

Macedonian cavalry on the left; the Greek right wius 
occupied by the Thebans ; in the centre wei-o the Phociaas, 
Achaeans, Corinthians, and other allies; on the left the 
Athenians. The Macedonians were directerl by a single 
mind, and that the mind of a ma.ster in war. Alexander, 
who led the heavy cavalry on the left wing, bad all his 
father’s skill, with brilliance of his own added ; the Greeks 
bad neither plan nor unity. Thejigenes coiiiinanded the 
Thebans; the Athenians were under three General.^, 
Stratocles, Lysicles, and Chares. In the battle 

. 'Mio IkiUlo of 

the Athenians pushed the allies and mercenaries Chacromin 
on Philip’s right off the held, but broke in doing ' ^ 

so the continuity of the Gr<ek line. The real struggle lay 
between the Macedonian j nd Theban phalanx, and was de- 
cided by a flank charge ( f Ale xander’s cavalry. The Theban 
leader fell; the Sacred Band dietl to a man where it stood ; 
the Athenians and the rest, taken on the flank, fell back 
in rout to Lebadeia. Philip encamped on the battlelield, 
and after a wild orgy wandered out upon the bloody plain 
singing songs of triumph and derision ; the barbarian in 
his nature burst for a moment in this hour of crowning 
triumph through the veneer of Hellenic culture. 

§ 362. One thousand Athenians lay dead ; two thousand 
fell into Philip’s hands. The Theban loss was probably 
greater in actual slain. And it was upon Thebis that 
the victor’s vengeance fell. While the bones of the slain 

Athenians were sent to Athens and her prisonei*8 cbiu'tisement 
were unconditionally released, the Thebans on o^Ttebea. 

the other hand were forced to ransom both theu' dead 
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and their living. The Boeotian confederacy was broken 
up, and independence granted to the cities; the dismantled 
Orchomenos, Thespiae, and Plataea were again restored. 
A Macedonian garrison was placed in the Cadmeia and 
tliree hundred adherents of 3\Iacedonia, some of them 
restored exiles, were established as a supreme council, many 
of the opposite faction being banished or put to death. 
To Athens the orators Demades and Aeschines brought the 
offer of an unlooked-for peace and alliance. Oropiis was 
to be hei^s, but she was to give up the Chersonese to Philip, 
and surrender the remnant of her maritime allies (with 
the exception apparently of Lemnos, Imbros, Samos, and 

The Peace of Delos). Athens was also to acknowledge Philip’s 
Demades. leadership of Greece. The Peace of Demades 
was therefore a renunciation of all that Athens had 
fought for, and an acknowledgment that supremacy had 
slipped for ever from the grasp of Sparta, Thebes, and 
herself ; but to say that by it Athens ceased to have an 
independent political existence is scarcely true. For a 

Position of after the defeat preparations had been 

Athena. made for a desperate defence. Hypereides had 
proposed to free all slaves who would fight, recall the 
exiles, and give citizenship to the resident aliens. The truth 
was that though hopelessly beaten on land, the existence 
of the fleet as a factor still intact made continued resistance 
not impossible ; more especially as by a recent reform of 

inrprovement Hemostheiies, by which the cost of furnishing 
of her Navy, ghips fell on cach citizen in proportion to his 
wealth, the service of the navy had been much improved. 
Motives of Philip’s failure at Perinthus and Byzantium had 
LeniJnv/to showcd how almost impossible it was to capture 
Athena, places like the Peiraeus without having complete 
command of the sea. Consequently Philip’s treatment 
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of Athens was largely the outcome of calculation, but it 
would be an injustice to refuse to recognise also his genuine 
respect for Athens as the “ theatre of glory ” and his 
desire to enlist on his side the moral force she possessed 
in the Hellenic world. 

§ 363. Philip marched into the Peloponnese to secure the 
recognition there also of the Macedonian supremacy. Sparta 
alone resisted, ^vith a sullen passive resistance t>u-, • .u 

* rouip m too 

against which the phalanx was powerless, i*eio|>onnosc. 
Pliilip deprived the Spartans of all temtory beyond the 
old Laconian frontier. Tiien all the Greek states, with 
the exception of Sparta, obeyed the king’s con-res.of 
summons to attend a general congress at Corinth ; Corinth, 
here Philip presided over the first assembly of an united 
Greece (338 b.c.). It was the long-delayed realisation of 
the dream of the most statesman-like of the writers and 
orators of Athens — Isocrates — who had lived just long 
enough to hear of Chaeroneia, and had died happy that 
the unity of Greece was thereby assured. He erred in 
tliinking that the particularism which was the bane of 
Greece would die after a single Macedonian victory. Nor 
were the states thein.selves willing to recognise in Macedonia 
the champion of Hellenism. For Macedonia was still 
regarded as beyond the pale of genuine Greek states, how- 
ever much her arms compelled acquiescence in her practical 
supremacy over them. Consequently, now that Attitude of 
the time had come for Greece to retaliate unon ^ 

±\ . ^ Blacodonia 

■rersia, there was no real enthusiasm for the Persia. 


work among the worn-out and over-politicised peoples of 

Greece proper. Rather, Persia seemed to many a welcome 

alternative to Macedonia. Macedonia and her kings 

were more really Greek in this respect than the Greeks 
themselves. 
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§ 364. Ifc was not until the second meeting of the national 
congress that Philip proclaimed his purpose, and was 

elected general-in-chief, and the votes of men 
General a<.ainflt and money passed (337 b.c.). In the following 

spring a portion of tlie army, under Parmenio, 
assisted by Attains and Amyntas, crossed into Asia to 
hold the Hellespont. Philip intended to follow with the 
main body; but it was fated that he should never set 
foot on that Asiatic shore which had been in his dreams 
so long. His foes were of his own household. The wild 
w’oman Olympias had been divorced ; Alexander himself 
had quarrelled bitterly with his father; the birth of a 
son by Cleopatra, Philip’s second lawful wife, niece of 
Attains, had roused suspicions that perhaps the succession 
of Alexander was endangered. A certain Pausanias, who 
had been wronged by Attalus and denied redress by Philip, 
^ ^ was suborned by Olympias to drive a dagger to 

Philip the king’s heart just as bo entered the theatre 

(3SGB.C.). , . 1 • ..I 

at Ptdla in solemn procession on the occasion 
of his daughter’s marriage to Alexander, king of Epirus 
(summer, 336 b.c.). Whether Alexander was privy to the 
plot or no, is uncertain. 

Tims Philip died, at the age of forty-six. His fame has 
been eclipsed by that of hLs son ; his work and character 
are known to us through the mouth of his bitterest enemy 
Demosthenes only, for most unfortunately the history of 
Grentiiossof Philip Written by Theopompiis of Chios has not 
Philip. survived. Yet we know enough to say that 
Philip was one of the three greatest statesmen in Greek 
history, and to endoise the verdict of Theopompus that 
Europe had borne no greater man than the son of Amyntas. 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

§ 365. Alexander’s Enemies; Reception of News of Pliilip's Death 
in Athens; Expeditious of Alexander in Thrace and Illyria. — 

§ 366. Greek Cities Subsidised by Persia; Revolt, Capture, and 
Destruction of Thebes.— § 367. The Persian Empire; its 
Resources and Inherent Weakness. — § 308. Alexander Crosses 
the Hellespont; Persian Defence lunler Meinnon of Rhodes; 
Alcxamler at Troy.— § 369. Rattle of the Granicus; Conquest 
of Asia Minor.— § 370. Alexander at Tarsus; Death of Meinnon.— 

§ 371. Reduction of Cilicia; Battle of Issus. — § 372. Siege of 
Tyre ; Conquest of Syria. — § 373. Conquest of Egypt ; Eouiula- 
tion of Alexandria. — § 37-1. Rattle of Gaugamela. — § 375. 
Surrender of Babylon an<l Susa. -§ 376. Conquest of Persis. — 

§ 377. Flight and Death of Darius. 

§ 365. Alexander was twenty years of ago when he 

ascended the throne. Like his father, he found enemies on 

all sides. The Illyrians, Thracians, and tlie Aiox.anJt.rs 

Greeks were all eager to seize the opportunity 

to shake otf the Macedonian yoke ; Persia was ready to 

support them ; there was also division in tho kingiloiu 

itself, as Attains, the uncle of Cleopatra, supported the 

claim of Philip’s infant son to the crown. These hostile 

elements were all Aveaker, however, than had been the 

case at Philip’s accession ; moreover, thanks to his fathei‘’s 

unremitting toil, Alexander had at his back the liest army 
in the world. 

Alexander dealt first Avith Greece, where Athens Avas 
the real centre of disaffection. On tho death of Philip ^ 
Demosthenes had treated the people to a display of bad ' 

44S 
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taste unparalleled in Greek history; having received prior 
infoi’nmtion of the assassination, he appeared in the 
Assembly in festal robe with a wreath on his head, 

although he w’as in mourning for his own 
and the Death daughter, who had died a week previously, and 

of Philip! ^ 

congratulated the people on the king’s death. 
At his instigation a thanksgiving festival was held and a 
wieath decreed to the murderer — although the people had 
only just passed a resolution that any one attempting 
Philip’s life and fleeing to Athens should be surrendered 
to justice. Fortunately for Athens, the insensate opposition 
of Demosthenes was not allowed to go beyond these puerile 
displays of hate ; and Alexander was of too generous 
a nature to exact retribution for them. Long before 
he was expected, the new king had passed Thermopylae, 
received the recognition of the Amphictionic Assembly, 

Aioxandor Summoned the states to Corinth to confer 

upon him the generalship-in-chicf of Greece 
Greece, (autumn, 330 B.C.). Ncxt year he marched 
against the Triballi beyond Mount Haemus (Balkan 
mountains), which he crossed by the Schipka pass. He 
penetrated to the Danube and crossed it in face of the 

enemy without the loss of a man. This ex- 

Hie Expeditions . 

in Thrace and pedition made a great impression upon toe 

?ni • J • uu ■ 1 TT 

Ihracians and neighbouring peoples, rrom 

Thrace Alexander passed westwards against the Illyrians, 

whom he defeated. In the meantime the report of his 

death had emboldened the Greeks to stir once more. 

§ 366. In order to occupy Alexander at home the 
Persian king put in motion the old policy which 
Subsidised by had proved successful against Agesilaus. The 

anti-Macedonian party was supported by sub- 
sidies; three hundred talents left in the hands of Demosthenes 


§ 366.] 
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for this purpose were used to foment rebellion in the 
Peloponnese, and especially in Aicadia and in 'I'liebe.'?. 
When tlie standard of revolt was rai>ed in Thebes by the 
murder of Maceilonian ollicers, the investment n i. # 

’ lu’Tolt of 

of the Cadmeia, and the election of Boootarcljs, Thcbcj. 

the Athenians supplied the Theban.s with arms, but no 

troops. Alexander acted as spiedily as before; in less 

than a fortnight he had transferred his army from the 

Illyi'ian mountains to the gates of Thebes. The city wa.s 

earned by ass:\ult and more than six thou&ind 

of the defenders killed, and thirty thousand Ciptnroil by 

Thebans taken prisoners. Alexander allowed 

the Phocians, Orcliomenians, Thespians, and Plataeans 

serving with him to decide the fate of the town. Their 

.sentence was that Thebes should be utterly 

destroyed, the Cadmeia alone being left standim^ 

for a Macedonian fortress; and that the remnant of the 

population, including both women and children, should be 

sold into bondage— excepting only those who held sacre.l 

offices or had guest-friendship with Macedonians, 'i’he 

doom which Tliebes had passed upon other Boeotian cities 

was now meted out to herself. Besides the Cadmeia, the 

house in which once Pindar had lived was tbe„. , , 

only building left standing ; Thebes was blotted 

from the map of Greece until her restoration by Cassandor 
in 315 D.c. 


From Athens Alexander demanded the surrender of his 
chief adversaries, Demosthenes, Lycurgus, and Uypereidcs 
the orators, with Charidemus the general, as well as otliers, 
hut by the efforts of Demades and Phocion he was induced 
to be satisfied with the banLshment of C4iaiidemus. With 
the fall of Thebes Alexander’s work in European Greece 
was done. In the apace of little more than a year wliich 
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had elapsed since his accession he liad displayed all those 
^ ^ qualities which d^^tineuished him — power over 

Gro.it Qiialititis ^ ^ 

DispUyedby his men, daring originality of conception, uii- 

Aluxander. o o ^ r > 

exampled rapidity of execution. The remaining 
eleven years of his life were spent in Asia ; during that 
time the history of Greece is almost a blank. 

§ 367. The Persian empire extended from the Hellespont 
to the borders of India and fi’om the steppes 

State of Persia. 

of central Asia to the cataracts of the Nile. 
It was a vast collection of provinces, with no internal bond 
save that of common subjection to the will of a single man. 
The ruling dynasty was that of the Achaemenidae ; the 
character of their rule was upon the whole able and 
Wc.ik Pointa moderate, but the ideals of an Oriental ruler 

^idte Other than those of men of western 
Asm Minor— yj^ce. In two qtiai ters the Persian empire 

was exposed to disintegration— in Asia Minor, owing 
especially to contact with Greek influences, and in Egypt, 
owing to the i.solated character of that country. Egypt 
^ revolted as early as 408 B.c. and for sixty 

— Egyjit. . 

years maintained its independence, assisted by 
Greek generals like Cbabrias and Agesilans, while on the 
Persian side fought Iphicrates and Timotheus. The ten 
years’ revolt of Evagoras (from 390 to 380 B.C.) partly 
diverted the Persian forces from Egypt. The Satraps in 
Asia Minor also were in revolt. Thus during the reign of 
Artaxerxes II. Mnenion the empire seemed to be on the 

point of dissolution. It was preserved for 

Roignof ^ 

A^axerTcfl another quarter of a century by his successor, 
Artaxerxes III. Ochus (from 358 B.C.), who 
overcame revolt in Asia Minoi-, Cyprus, and Phoenicia, and 
conquered Nectanebus of Egypt (perhaps about 340 B.c.). 
Ochus ordered the sacred bull Apis to be drowned and 
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installed the ass as tlie sacred animal of Kgyj>t. In 
338 B.C. Ochus was murderod at the insligation of Bagoas, 
his minister, who first placed Ai-ses, the son of Ochiis, on 
the throne. Then Bagoas murdered him and his familv 
and made a distant member of the Achaeinenid p.^rins 
house, Darius III. Codonmnnus, king (335 B.C.). 

Darius was a man of amiable character but of no ability or 


strength to cope with the crisis of tho empire. Judged 
from the point of view of material resources, the odds were 


in favour of Persia, for she had inexhaustible 
supplies of men and an inexhaustible reserve 
of gold, the savings of two centuries ; she had 


Persia’^ 
M atonal 
Rodourcee. 


also the largest fleet in existence — four hundred Phoenician 


ships. Pei-sian gold also attracted to the East the best of 
the Greek mercenary captains and soldiei-s, though this 
advantage was neutralLsed by the system of joint command 
by Pereian Satraps. Chiefly, it was the almost complete 
lack of sea-power that made Alexander’s in- AicinnJor’a 
vasion, from an external point of view, a 
foolhardy enterprise. Partly he relied upon 
the inherent weaknes.s of the loosely knit empire ; more 

largely upon his own military genius, of which he was 
sufficiently conscious. 


§ 368. The strength of the army which Alexander led 
against Persia in the spring of 334 B.c. was 
thirty thousand foot of all ranks and about five -Army, 
thousand horse. Philip had previously .sent a force across 
into Asia Minor under Attains and Parmenio. Attains had 
been assassinated by Alexander’s ordei-s. The 
Persian defence was conducted by an able 
mercenary leader, Memnon of Rhodes, who drove back 
Parmenio to the shores of the Hellespont. If the Peraian 
Beet had been efficiently used, Alexander might have found 
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liiinself met by grave difficulties at the outset; but as it 

CrofflinK of the ciossed the Hellespont from Sestos to 

iieiiosiKmt. Abydos without hindrance, and Memnon’s de- 
fensive operations were quite without effect as regards the 
main invasion. Alexander regarded his enterprise as a 
real crusade or holy war, the prototype of which was the 
Trojan war. He erected altars to Zeus and Athena, who 
had given victory to the Greeks in that contest, and to 
Alexander Heraclcs, who once had sacked the city of 
nt Troy, pi iam ; he sacrificed to Priam to avert bis wrath 
from himself as a descendant of Neoptolemus, Priam’s slayer, 
and crowned the tomb of Achilles, his own great ancestor ; 
and he did other things showing how much his spirit and 
imagination were steeped in Homer and Hellenic traditions. 
The conquest of the Peman kingdom falls into three 
acts — the first is the conquest of Asia Minor, next that of 
Syria and Egypt, finally that of Babylonia and Persia and 
Media, closed by the death of Darius. 

§ 369. An army of about forty thousand men, half of 
them Greek mercenaries, under Memnon and the Persian 
Satraps, was entrusted with the defence of Asia Minor. 
i> *,i Memnon’s wise advice not to stake all on a 

bjitle of the 

r 34 ^c*) disregarded, and the right bank of 

the Granicus, a small river flowing northwards 
to the Propontis, was occupied to prevent Alexander’s 
passage. The Persian cavalry lined the banks, while the 
hoplites were posted in reserve on the higher ground. 
Alexander’s cavalry posted on the wings advanced through 
the stream, and after a stiff fight, in which the Persian 
commanders engaged hand to hand with Alexander himself 
and ail but slew him, made good its footing. When the 
cavalry was routed, the mercenaries fell an easy prey to 
the attack of the phalanx in front and that of the 
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§ 369.] 

victorious cavalry on the flanks. The ^Macedonian loss 
was slight; after all, the affair was little more than a 
sharp skirmish of cavalry, but it left Asia Minor defenceless 
(May, 334 B.c.). Sardis and Ephesus threw open their gates 
without resistance. The first opposition was at Miletus. 
Alexander’s fleet of ICO ships occiipiid the island and 
harbour of Lade and so prevented the relief of the town 
by the Persian ships. Miletus was taken by caj.tureof 
storm after a vigorous defence. Alexander'.s Miicow. 
next step was to disband his fleet, as it was unable to 
cope with that of the enemy ; moreover, the Greek states, it 
was clear by this time, did not intend to help him actively. 
His next point of attack was Caiia, where I^Iemnon had 
garrisoned the towns, strengthened the fortifications of 
Halicarnassus, and made provision for pro- ciaimantato 
traded defence. Halicarnassus was now in 
Persian hand.s. The dynast Mausolus had been 
sueceedetl by his brother, Idrieus, On his death another 
brother, Pixodarus, expelled his widow Ada, and the town 
eventually fell under the rule of a Persian, Orontobates, son- 
in-law to Pixodarus, Ada, liowever, still maintained her 
claim, and now sought the protection of Alexander, and gave 
up to him the towns over which she still held sway. After 
a fruitless attack on Myndus, Alexander con- 
centrated his efforts upon Halicarnassus. After &I[>ture”of 
in obstinate defence, Memnon saw himself 
compelled to fire the town and withdraw his troops by 
s^, leaving .strong garrisons in the two almost impregnable 
citadels, Ptolemy was left with three thousand mercenaries 
to blockade them while Alexander marched through Lycia, 

Pamphylia, and Pisidia receiving the submission . 

ot the towns, or capturing them, and so de- Qordion. 
scending to Celaenae in Phrygia, and thence to Gordiou 


T. a. 


29 
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on the Sangai ius, once the capital of the Phrygian kingdom 
(winter, 334 b.c.). Gordion contained tlie chariot of 
Gordios, the fii-st king of the country ; its yoke was fastened 
to the sliaft by a complicated knot, and there was an oracle 


Tlie Goftlian 
Knot, 


that he who should loose it should be master 
of Asia. Ale.xander, finding no other way, 


“loosed the Gordian knot” with his sword and so fulfilled 


the oracle. 


§ 370. From Gordion, which had been assigned as the 
point of concentration for reinforcements from Macedonia, 

Alexander at Alexander marched in the spring through 
Tarsus. Aiicyra into Cappadocia, and so by Tyana to 

the Cilician Gates and Tarsus before resistance could be 


organised. Here he caught a fever, which he aggravated 
by bathing in the icy Cydnus, and barely escaped death. 
Philip of Acarnania, his physician, recommended a certain 
purgative; but just as Alexander was about to take it there 
came a letter from Parmenio warning him that Philip had 
been bribed by Darius to poison him. Alexander gave the 
letter to Philip and drank as the other read. His generous 


confidence was justified by the result. 

Alexander had continued his operations careless of the 
fact that the Persian fleet, still intact, practically commanded 
the Aegean and his communications with Macedonia, 
hlemnon had taken Chios and many of the towns of Lesbos. 
Death of He died during the siege of Mytilene, which 
afterwards surrendered. The design was to 
Mytilene. cause a movement in Greece, but when ten 


Pei*sian ships came as far as Siphnos, they were for the most 
part captured by fifteen Macedonian vessels from Chalcis, 
and the danger was averted. The sequel of Alexander’s 
operations was that the Persian fleet was rendered power- 
less through the capture of its base, the Phoenician cities. 
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§ 371. Darius meanwhile had collected in Bahvlon a great 
army— 600,000 men, it was f-aid, and a<lvaneed to tlie plain 
of Sochi on the east of I^Iount Ainanns, ground liighly 
favourable for the employment of his mmierous 
cavalry. Alexander consumed much time in "f Oiiici.-u 
Cilicia subjugating the hill-tribes, and late in the year 
advanced along the .southern road between Mount Amanus 
and the sea to Myriandrus — the roiite previou>ly folhtwod 
by C)*rus. Darius in the meantime crossed the mountains 
by a diHieult pns,s, and descendetl to Issus in 
the rear of Alexander’s army. Sti'ategically 
this was a good move on the part of tho Persians, as 
Alexander’s communications were thus severed, and he 
must figlit in a position where defeat w'us ruin. Tlie 
mistake was made, however, of moving tho entire Pei‘sian 
host, thus throwing away all the advantage 
of numerical superiority and all efTective use 
of tho cjivalry. The battle was lost for tlie Per.sians 
thiough defective tactics even before it was begun. 

The Persians occupied the whole breadth (tiireo miles) of 
the plain of Issus; their front was covered by tlie Pinaru.s, 
facing south. Their actual fighting lino was composed of 
thiity thousand Greek hoplite.s and sixty thonsand Oriental 
tioops, the remainder of their unwieldy force was massed 
m the rear and took no share in the action; on the right 
'\ere the cavalry. Alexander's tactics were 
the same as at the Granicus-he crossed the 
stream with his Macedonian cavalry of the 

|ig t wing, followed by the Hypaspists and the phalanx, 
and attacked the centre and left of the enemy. The Pei-sian 
e t did not stand long before Alexander and his cavalry; 

e Greek hoplites stoutly contested tho advance of the 
P anx until taken on the flank by the Hypaspists 
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and the cavalry ; the cavalry on the Persian right crossed 

iintfin of issiis river, chai’ged the Thessalian horse under 
(333 B.C.). Parmonio, and carried all before them until 

the rout of the left and centre and the flight of Darius 



The Battle of Issos. 


A A. FcralanB 

a. Cavalry. 

b, Grc^k Uo|ilit6a« 

c. Hcsavynanncd Persians. 

d, Lii;bt-am)cd Ttooyis. 
t. PoT^Lin Infantry. 


B B. Macedonian Aimy. 

/. Greek Cavalry. 

0 . Greek Uoplitcs, 
h. Phalanx. 

t. Hjivo^piste. 
k. Macedonian Cavalry. 

1. IJght-aniied Ttoo|>8. 


checked their career. The Persians lost heavily in the 

retreat. Their camp, and with it Sisygambis, 

Fliphtof Dariue , ^ r. • -e 

aod Captnr© of the mother of Danus, and Stateira, his wife, 

together with his children, fell into the hands 
of Alexander, who treated his royal captives with chivalrous 
respect (October, 333 b.c.). 
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§ 372 .] 


The news of the victory was received with disappointment 
in Greece, wliere by the exertions of Hyperiedes 
and Demosthenes, and Agis, the king of Sparta, Receive! ti.c 

’ ® II? • • News of Issua. 

preparations had been made for a rising 
supported by the Persian fleet. Greeks envoys to the 
Pei"sian king — a Spartan, an Athenian (Iphicrates, son of 
the famous general of that name), and two Tiiebans — fell 
into Alexander’s hands at Damascus immediately after 
the battle. 

§ 372. Tlie immediate result of the battle of Issus was 
that the road into Syria was now open. Instead of 
pursuing the defeated monarch, Alexander turned to the 
second act of his work, the conquest of Syria and Egypt. 
Aradus, Byblus, and Sidon, and the towns of Cyprus, made 
their submission; but the mighty city of Tyre, on its island 
rock more than half a mile from the mainland, dclicd him. 


Tlte Tyrians had still eighty ships of war at ncsi^tmceof 
home, over and above their contingent acting 
in the Aegean. It was not until the squadrons of Aradus 
and Byblus, learning the submission of those cities, returned 
home, that Alexander was able to cope with the Tyrians 
at sea. Even so, the siege lasted seven months. 

Eight thousand of the inhabitants were slain ; Full of Tjr® 

A 1 ' (332 B C ) 

the rest, about thirty thousand, w’ore sold into 
slavery (July, 332 R.c.). The fall of Tyre gave Alexander 
the supremacy in the eastern Mediterranean 
and put an end to all serious danger from the 


patriotic party in Greece. When the strong frontier city 
of Gaza had fallen after a two mouths’ siege, 

1 u X % \ ° Conqu^t of 

auci Its men had been put to the sword and the Syria usd Way 
women and children sold as slaves, all resistance ^ 
in S^ria was at an end, and the way to Egypt open 
(November, 332 b.c.). 
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§ 373. The Egyptians looked upon the Macedonian king 
as a deliverer, and Maznees, the Satrap, was fain to 
SubniiMion Submission. In Memphis Alexander 

of Et'ji't. sacrificed to Apis and the Egyptian deities and 
so conciliated the native hierarchy. His next action made 
it clear that it was in the interests of Gi*eek civilisation 
purely that he conquered. He sailed down the Nile to the 
sea by its western branch to Canopus, and at its mouth, 

between Lake Mareotis and the Mediterranean, 

Foundation of « , i • j j i 

Aioxandri.a Opposite tho island of Pharos, he founded the 

(331 B C ) ^ * * 

city which still bears his own name — Alexandria, 
destined to become the mercantile centre of the Levant, 
and also of Hellenic culture and learning (331 B.C.). 
Alexandria was intended, in the first instance, to take 
the place of Tyre, and to transfer to the Greeks from the 
Phoenicians tho mercantile supremacy of the East. 

As king of Egypt Alexander was officially the son of the 
god Amen, or, as the Greeks called him, Ammon. In order 
to receive recognition as such from the priests, a visit was 
Aicx.indor’s P^ld to tlie oiaculai* sanctuary of Zeus Ammon 
6mct«.»ryof the oasis of Siwah't about this episode 
ZeuaAiunion. mystery gathered, and tales were told 

of supernatural guidance across the desert; none ever knew 
what question was asked, or what reply was vouchsafed 
by tho oracle, hut it was rumoured that tho consultation 
concerned the king’s paternity — of which there had always 
been lurking doubts — and that the god claimed him as 
his son. 

§ 374. In the spring of 331 b.c., Alexander set out to 
accomplish the third part of his task — the conquest cf the 


CrosUng of tho provinces of the Persian empire. At 

EupbratcB— ^he head of forty thousand infantry and seven 

thousand horse he crossed the Euphrates at Thapsacus, 
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§ 374.] 

by two bridges previously built by his engineers, in spite 
of the opposition of tlio P^i’sian Mazaeus. Tlien, maicliing 
northwards and eastwards round tlie head of tlie iSleso- 
potamian desert, he crossetl the Tigris with 
some diflSculty, but without opposition. It w’as Tigm. 
clearly the plan of Darius to entice the invader into the 
heart of his empire in the hope of overwhelming him on 
the plains east of the Tigtis, where a Persian^ 
victory would be decisive and a defeat least 
ruinous. Advancing cautiously down the left bank of the 
Tigris, Alexander came in contact with the last iinporial 
army, which numbered, it is said, a million foot Arriv.-iiat 
and forty thousand horse, posted on the plain Gaupaiucia. 
of Gaugamcla, near the ruins of the ancient Nineveh. The 
battle which decided the fate of the Persian empire was 
fought on the first day of October, 331 B.c. ; it take.s its 
name from Arbela, the capital of the province, 
where the Pei-sian baggage and stores were 
placed, thirty miles to the south, beyond the river Lycus, 
or Great Zab. 

So gi eat were the numbers of the enemy and so favourable 
their position on the plain, which had been carefully levelled 
beforehand to facilitate the movements of their cavalry and 
scythed chariots, that even the veteran Parinenio was dis- 
mayed, and recommended a night attack. “ I tlo not steal 
victory, was Alexander’s reply. The battle on the morrow 
tried to the utmost the discipline and temper of the Mace- 
donian army, for the troops on the Persian side fought 
with the greatest bravery, and their battle was 
directed with more than usual skill. Alexan- m^iIStlons 
dec’s order of battle followed his usual plan — rBatiio. 

Thessalian and Greek cavalry on the left, the six battalions 
of the phalanx in the centre, on their right the Hypaspists, 


Arb«lA. 
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and the be<avy Macedonian cavalry as the right wng; 
Parmenio as usual commanded on the left, Alexander 
himself on the right. Behind each wing, to meet the 
danger of a flank attack, were other troops — Thracian 
foot and horse and Greek cavalry behind the left wing; 
Paeonian cavalry, Macedonian archers and lancers behind 
the right wing. Ale.'iander sought and found a breach 
in the Persian left and broke up the left centre round 
^ ^ Darius, who soon turned and fled; on the 

G^ugaiueia 1 -ight the Persians, under Mazaeus, pressed the 
Thessalians hard and compelled Parmenio to 
send a message for reinforcements; the check on this side 
caused a breach in the line of battalions of the phalanx, 
through which the Indian and Persian cavalry of the 
centre poured and reached the Macedonian camp. It 

4 

was a ciitical moment, but the steadiness of all ranks on 
the ]\Iacedonian left retrieved the situation, and the victory 
was already gained on this side also before Alexander could 
Esenpe of come to the rescue. The pui*suit was continued 
Datms. ^ Arbela, but Darius made good his escape to 
the mountains of Media, while Ariobarzanes fell back with 
the remnant of the airay to Persia. 

§ 375. Alexander held on his way to Babylon, which was 
Aiexiiiuierat surrendered by Mazaeus. Here also the victor 
Babylon— poyed as pi'otcctor of the national cults, and 
rebuilt the shrines destroyed by Xerxes, and sacrificed to 
Bel, the Chaldaean god. Mazaeus was retained in his post 
as Satrap of Babylonia. Alexander then marched to Sinn, 
the summer residence of the Persian monarchs. 

Philoxenus, with some light troops, had been- sent 
—at Susa iffl*Dedmtely after the battle of Arbela to secure 
Susa. With it the Great King's treasure, 
estimated at fifty thousand talents, fell into Alexander’s 
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hands. Among other works of art were found also the 
statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, the tyiaiit-slayers, 
wliich Xerxes had carried off from Athens ; these Alexander 
sent back to their old home. 

§ 376. Though \nnter had set in (December, 331 B.c.), 
Alexander pushed on eastwards to the conquest of Persi.s, 
the high plateau of Iran, the original Lome of the Persians. 
Tlie route lay through the country of tlie Uxii, who had 
defied the might of the empire in the midst of which they 
lay. These were now for the first time subjugated. Tlie 
narrow defile called tlie Persian Gates, which persinn 

formed the only entrance to Persis on this side, Korce4i. 

was strongly held by Ariobarzanes, but his lines were 
turned by a difiicult path and his army dispersed. In 
Persae, or Persepolis, the capital of tlie pro- Aieianaer.u 
vince of Persis, which now fell into his hands, 

Alexander found an immense reserve treasure — 120,000 
talents, it Ls said — the .savings of centuries. Farther 
north stood Pasargadae, the original capital 
of Cyrus, and here also great treasures were 
captured. For some months Alexander made Persepolis 
his headquarters. At a royal feast Thais, an Athenian 
courtesan, instigated the king and his guests to burn the 
great palace of Xerxes. Even this act of folly 
on the [lai t of tlie drunken king has found Unint. 
apologists, who gravely assert that it was dictated by 
deliberate policy — of signifying to the world that the power 
of Persia was broken, or that Greece was avenged of her 
inveterate foe. 

§ 377. During this time Darius lay at Ecbatana, the 
capital of Media, with an army drawn from the yet 
unconquered satrapies of the far East. Upon Alexander's 
advance in the spring of 330 n.c., however, he fled eastwards 
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through the Caspian Gates, in the Elhwrz range, making 
night of Bactria. Thus the Great King’s last capital 
DarniB. l^g(. treasure fell into the victor’s hands. 

During the retreat a plot was formed among the Satraps, 
led by Bessus, Satrap of Bactria, and kinsman of the king. 

He is seized bj I^^'^ius was Seized and bound, his native levies 
Bessus disbanded, and his Greek mercenaries withdrew. 
Alexander pressed on in pitiless pursuit, sparing neither 
men nor horses, for four nights. When Bessus and his 

Death of ^®^^o"’'C<>^spirators found that they were caught, 
Darius they gave the captive king a mortal wound 
and made good their own escape. Darius died 
before Alexander came up with him (July, 330 b.c.). His 
body was sent to his ancestral tomb in Persepolis and 
buried with royal honours. 


(330 B.C.). 



CHAPTER XL. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE FAR EAST. 

§ 378. Change in Designs and Attitude of Alexander. — § 370. Con- 
quest of Hyrcania and Areia; Submission of Diangiaua. — 
§ 380. Conspiracy of Philotas; Execution of rarmenio.— 
§ 381. Alexander in Arachosia; Arrival at the nindu-Kusb. — 
§ 382. Alexiiuder Cros.scs the Hindu-Kush to Bactria and 
Sogdiana.— § 383. Surrender of Bessus ; Conquest of Western 
Sogdiana.— § 384. Murder of Cleitus. — § 385. Reduction of 
Eastern Sogdiana; Marriage of Alexander with Roxane, — 
§ 380. Conspiracy of the Pages ; Preparations for t he Invasion 
of India.— § 387. Battle of the Ilydaspcs; Torus made a 
Macedonian Suzerain.— § 388. The Army Refuses to March 
beyond the Hyphasis ; End of Alexander’s Eastward Advance.— 
§ 389. March down the Hydaspes and the Indus to the Ocean. 
— § 390. Return to Susa through the Desert of Gedrosia. — 
§ 391. Fusing of Greeks and Orientals by means of Inter- 
marriage and Common Military Service. — § 392. Emba.'^sics 
from the West; Designs on Arabia; Babylon to be a Nav.al 
Station ; Reform of the Phalanx.- § 393. Death of Alexander ; 
his Position in History. 

§ 378. Tub fall of Ecbalana marks a cardinal moment in 
Alexander’s career, for now his work as avenger of Greece 
and destroyer of the Pei-sian empire was Ex|aii«ionof 
virtually done, and the original scheme of s'^home^of** 
conquest expanded into a wider scheme, which 
embraced the whole known world of the time. And with 
this expansion of his designs there went a 

t . . , ^ . Change in bis 

change in Alexander’s attitude toivards his Atiitudo and 

army ; he would be no longer a Macedonian 

king, nor yet king of the Greeks only, but ruler of a 
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world-wide empire, embracing both Greeks and Asiatics 
on an equal footing ; at the same time the dizzy eminence 
attained by the all-victorious monarch reacted upon his 
character, accentuating those traits of vanity and imperious 
recklessness which were so conspicuous in him. The 
wild blood of Olympias coursed in his veins; his life was 
one of fierce conflicts, hard marches, and intense mental 
activity ; no wonder tliat he came to drink more and more 
deeply, and acted often like a madman. 

§ 379. His first task was the conquest of Hyrcania, 
Conqwcetof hctwcen the Caspian and the Elburz range. 

Uyrcania. q'jien he marched eastwards to Susia, a city 
in the north of Areia. Satibarzanes, the Satrap of Areia, 
submitted, and was confirmed in liis satrapy, and given a 
Macedonian guard. Alexander’s march to Bactria, where 
Bessus had proclaimed him.self Great King, was scarcely 
resumed when Satibarzanes revolted. It was necessary, 
therefore, to return in order to secure Areia and prevent a 
combination of the unsubdued Satraps ; for Areia corresponds 
Conquest of modem A/ffhauistau, which has 

ahvays been important owing to its position 
between Persia, Turkestan, and India. Alexander surprised 
Artocoana, the capital, but Satibarzanes escaped to Bessus 
, in Bactria. Areia was secured by the establish- 

rotinuatioh of ^ 

Aioxan.iri;i meut of a iiew Capital city — Alexandria of the 

Arciuii (Herat). ..... 

Areians (Areion), the modern Uet'ai. Ihe 
march was continued southwards into Drangiana, the Satrap 

Submission of which, Barsaeiites, who had fled to the 
Diiiusiaua. ijjdians, was given up by them and executed. 

Drangiana submitted without a blow. 

§ 380. Tlio change which had come over Alexander’s 
designs found no favour among the older Macedonians, 
who saw that their privileged position as conquerors of 
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§ 382.] 


Pei'sia was endnngorcd by the new development of the 

king’s policy in tlie East. Pliilotas, tlie son of Panneiiio. 

seems to have been the prominent representative of this 

spirit of discontent. At Proplithasia, tlie capital 
‘ ‘ ‘ Ci>ii<|>ir.Ky nml 

tif Dianmann, Alexander learned that Philota^j Execution of 

, , ,, , . . . riiiiouis. 

had actually been cognisant of a conspiracy 
against his life, and had not reported it ; it is uncertain 
whether Pliilotas was himself actively concei-ned in the 
plot. In accordance with Macedonian custom Philotas was 
tried by a general court-martial of the army, Execution of 
ami executed. A messenger was also despatched 
with all speed to Ecbatana with the death warrant of the 
father, the old general Parinenio. Whatever the rights 
of the case against Pliilotas, the murder of Punnenio was 
a blnck act of .sheer despotism. 

§381. The southward inarch was continued into 


and the northern part of Ualuchisian (Gedrosia). Here 
tho winter of 330 u.c. was passe<l. As spring came on 
Alexander advancc<l north eastwards through Arachosia 

up the valley of the Uelmiiad. In Arachosia Aipx.-in,ior in 
he founded an “Alexandria,” \vhicli survives Arachosia: 
in Candahar. Then crossing the chain which Amciio^iaD 
oound.s tlie valley of the Cophen {Cahul river) (Camiabur). 
on the south, he reached the harrier of the Uindu-Kush. 
Hie whole complex of mountains in this region was called 
Caucasus by tlie Greeks, though the Hindu- p.„„, 
hush bore also the special name of Paropanisus 
or Paropamisus. At the foot of these mountains tho 
''inter of 329 b.c. was spent, and another “Alexandria” 
was founded — Alexandria ad Caucasurtiy some distance 
north of Ortaspana {Cahul). 

§ 382. In tho early spring of 328 u.c. t\\Q Hindu-Knsk 
was crossed — a march comparable to that of Hannibal over 
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tlie Alps. Diapsaca, the frontier fortress of Bactria, was 

Occupation of and here the route turned westwards 

Bactnu. ^ Bactra (now Balkh\ south of the Oxus 

river, the capital of the satrapy. Bcssiis, the usurper, fled 
across the Oxus as Alexander drew near. The country 
^ , between the Oxus (Amu Daria) and the Jaxartes 

SogdiaDa, ' ' ^ 

(Sir Daria) was calleil Sogcliana, from the river 
Sogd (Saravshau), whicli flows in the mid-space westwards 
through Samarmnd and Bokhara^ until it loses itself in 
the sands of the desert east of the Oxus. Alexander’s 
army crossed the Oxus on sheepskins stuffed with rushes. 
Not far from the place of crossing was a solitary settlement 
of Greeks, the descendants of the Branchidae who had 
surrendered to Xerxes the temple of Apollo of Branchidae, 
near Miletus. Xerxes had transported them, to save them 
from the vengeance of the Milesians, to Sogdiana, where, 
though so far and long severed from Hellas, they had still 
retained Hellenic speech and custom. When these people 
came forth to welcome the army, Alexander called upon 
the Milesians with him to determine their fate ; as they 

Masaacro of the ^ould iiot agree, he himself pronounced sentence, 
Uniiiciiid.ne. suriounding the town, be massacred all 

its inhabitants, and utterly destroyed the place. Yet 
historians ask us to believe that he who in cold blood 
perpetrated such a deed was consciously engaged in the 
mission of introducing Greek civilisation and policy into 
the benighted East! 

§ 383. lit order to stay the conqueioi'’s progress, 
Spitamenes and Dataphernes, the leaders of the Sogdian 
allies of Bessus, offered to surrender him. Ptolemy, son of 
J.agus, afterwards the king of Egypt, and founder of its 
Ptolemaic dynasty, was sent with six thousand men to secure 
the usurper. Bessus was scourged and sent to Bactra for 
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§ 383. J V/Ur«i^ur.oi. vr 

final punisliment. The surrender of Be.ssus did not have 

the eflect anticipated, for Alexander had r Siirroii'ier of 

solved to annex Sogdiaiia. Both Sogdiana and 

Bactria were then more fertile t l>an they are now, and w ei e 

iidiftbited by higlily civilised jHioples, who held the northern 

nomads in check. Sogdiana was also one of the eluef seats 

of the Persian religion — Zoroastrianism. It was here, 

therefore, that Alexander experienced the first ,^1 

really stubborn resistance he had met since ho M.aracaiuirt 
•' (Samarc.ninl)- 

left Phoenicia, First Maiacanda (Samarcuml) 
was seized, and then the march was continued north-east- 
wards to the point where the Jaxartes, issuing from the 
valley of Fmjana, makes its northwanl bend Foumiation of 
through the steppes of Turkestan. Just here, on 
the banks of the river, was founded Alexandria 
Eschate, the modern Khodjend, marking the northern limit 
of Alexander’s empire (328 b.c.). 

The leader of the Sogdian resistance was Spitamene.s, 
who invited to his aid the Massagetae and nomad tribes 
of the west, as well as the Turkmans dwelling 

. . , , ° S|>iUi»encs 

to the north of the Sir Daria, ^laracanda Id»cso« 

. • . *1 . - . - , • Maraciuulii. 

was invested, but for the moment it could 
not be relieved, as the northern nomads were threatening 
to cross the Jaxartes. Alexander drove them from the 
bank, and to inspire terror crossed the river and pursuetl 
them far into the desert in the direction of Tashkeml. 
Having drunk incautiously of the foul water of the desert 
on this thirsty ride, Alexander contracted dysentery, ivhich 
brought him to the brink of the grave. Wlien Relief of 
at last the army was free to turn to the relief ^ cIrti*quMt of * 
of Maracanda, Spitamenes fled westwards to 
the town of Sogdiana (modern Bokhara)^ and cut to pieces 
the detachment sent in pursuit. Alexander followed liim 
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with an avenging army, ravaging the land as far as the 
8og(l river, and pursuing Spitamenes beyond it to the 
borders of tlie deserts to the north. Then, marching 
south-westwards to the Oxus, he crossed to Zariaspa, in 
Bactria (perhaps Charj\fi)y into winter quarters (328 B.C.). 

At Zariaspa Bessus was tried for the murder of his 
king, and was condemned to have his nose and ears cut 

off, and to be taken to Ecbatana for crucifixion 

Triii! nml • . i i c .1 j 

Execution of — a sentence which showed liow tar Alexander 

UcSdUli. , , • i-v • i 1 

was prepared to go m meeting Orientals on 
their own ground and adopting Oriental methods. This 
policy of breaking down the barriers between Greeks and 
Orientals, and thus creating a new unity, was neither 
understood nor approved by the Macedonians, and 

discontent and friction displayed themselves 

Discontent of ^ ^ . « . • i -r^ ^ 

ihc Mftce- very openly during this winter. Kenewed 
'Arei'Jmior^' rebellion in Sogdiana compelled Alexander to 
recross the Oxus before the winter was over, 
and ho spent some time at Maracanda. It was here that 
the great tragedy of his life occurred. 

§ 384. The king gave a great banquet on the feast-day 
of the Dioscuri, Flatterers sang his praises, exalting him 
above Heracles and the Dioscuri, until Cleitus, his foster- 
brother, who had saved bis life at the Granicus, sprang up 
and rebuked him, reminding him that his victories had been 
won by his Macedonians, and that he himself had been 
Alexander’s preserver. Alexander started to his feet in 
frenzy, while the officers hustled Cleitus from the room. 
Bui'sting from them, Cleitus reappeared for a moment at 

the door to shout some insulting verses of 

Alexander „ . . , « a 

Murders Euripides. The kinff snatched a spear ana 

Cleitus A o ^ 

hurled it, as it chanced, with aim that was 
but too sure, and Cleitus fell dead. In his first paroxysm of 
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§ 386.] 

grief the king tried to kill himself, nnd for three 
days he lay in his tent without food or drink in deejH‘st 
remorse. 

§385. Early in the following year there occurred an event 
significant of Alexander’s \iews and policy — namely, his 
marriage with Roxane. She was the daughter of the Sogdiaii 
chieftain Oxyartes, who after the defeat of Spitamones 
continued the national resistance. Spitamenes was slain 
by the Turanian nomads — or Scythians, as the peaibof 
Greeks called them, imagining that they’ were Sjiitaiiicnej. 
identical with the Scythian of the Ru.ssian steppes, with 
whom they wore familiar at home. The centre of the 
resistance was thus transferred from western to Resistance of 
eastern Sogdiana, the district called Paraetacene ^g'U.'uiu. 
(modern //imr), where Oxyartes held out in the fortress 
called the Sogdian Rock. When the fortress 
fell, Roxane was among tlie captives. Though ramcuccno 
slie was only the daughter of a highland 
chieftain, and in manners and upbringing a great contrast 
to himself, the crown and flower of Hellenic 
civilisation, Alexander determined to marry Aioxand^wfth 
her, in spite of the adverse criticisms of the 
Macedonians, who were naturally scandalised. A great 
deal is often made of the policy supposed to . 

1 I- .1 . . * rr Mohfcdfor 

underlie this marriage, as symbolic of the union ‘b* Harriago. 
of Asia and Europe. Probably enough it was designed 
to secure the loyalty of the Sogdian chiefs, but most 
largely was it the result of personal fascination. Roxane 
had a son by Alexandtr, of the same name, bom in 323 b.c. ; 
after Alexander’s death she put to death his other wife! 
the daughter of Darius, and, along with her son, was 
hei-self slain by C.assjinder in 311 n.c. 

§ 386. Coming down to Bactra, Alexander made more 

30 
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determined and outspoken attempts to rule in Asiatic 
fashion. He had already adopted Asiatic costume ; now 
he demanded from the Greeks of his court the low obeisance 
which was usual in Pereian ceremonial. The Olynthian 
Caiiistijenca Gallisthenes, nephew of Aristotle, who followed 
of oijiithus. Alexander for the purpose of writing the history 
of his campaigns, regarding himself as Alexander’s Homer, 
led the opposition to this innovation. When it was dis- 
covered that Hermolaus, one of the noble Macedonian 
Conapiracjof youths, had coHspired to assassinate the king. 

Executin' of Callisthencs was arrested as an accomplice, and 
Caiiiatiiencs. executed. The unique success of his career 

had undoubtedly turned Alexander’s head, and it is absurd 
to pretend to discover in all his infatuations a well-conceived, 
deliberate policy. 

Later in the year Alexander retired from Bactria and 
Sogdiana to Afghanistan, in order to prepare for his 
^ further advance eastwards. Far as he had 
Frcpiirosto come fi'Om the Aegean, he had not yet, in fact, 
reached the limits of the Persian empire, tor 
on this side Darius the Great had extended it even into 


the plains of the Indus. The permanent conquest of 
north-west India was likely to be attended with no 
great dithculties, as the mutual jealousies of its various 
rulers, and the racial difference of the peoples they ruled, 
made united resistance impossible. Omphis, the ruler of 


of 

Ompbis of 
Taxiltt. 


Taxila, visited Alexander at Nicaea (Cabul ?), 
and recognised him as overlord, an example 
followed by othei's ; the defence of the Funjauh 


chiefly devolved upon the powerful King Porus, whose 


kingdom lay between the Hydaspes {Jkelum) and the 


A'’e.sines {Chenah). 

§ 387. Tlie gnat gate of north-west India is the famous 
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Khyher Paj^, through which the Cophen (Cahul river) 

drains down to the Indus, The winter of 

Oil B.c. was spent in securing this line of tLe chitraj aod 

. .'I .. . . • bwat ValJevii. 

commumcation by operations against tbo mouu- 
tuineers of the western Himalayas -in Chitml and the 
valleys of the Panjhar and tlie Sirai. In the mean- 
time Hephaestion, with a detachimnt of tlie army, 
bridged the Indus in preparation for the main advance in 
the spring. The king of Taxila having already submitted, 
his kingdom, the region between the Indus and the 
Hydaspes, fell into Alexander’s bands without a blow. 


1 he lands west of the Indus were organised as a .'?ati’apy, 
and Macedonian garrisons were placed in Taxila and some 
other places east of the great river. The real struggle lay 
on the Hydaspes, which was to be cro.s.sed in the face of the 
army of Poms, thirty or forty thousand strong, with two 
hundred elephants — the latter a new experience for the 
Macedonians. By a skilful manoeuvre, after 
many days Alexander threw himself acro.ss the 
swollen stream, but all his heavy infantry had 
to be left beliind, and only the cavalry, five thousand in 
number, with six thousand Hypaspists and four thousand 
light foot, faced the formidable array of Porus. Alexander 
concentrated his attack upon the enemy’s left, charging 
the flank with his heavy cavalry, until the 
time came for a general forward movement 
of the light infantry and Hypaspists against 
the wavering cavalry of Porus, which in the end also suffered 
from the wounded elephants. When the Indian cavalry 
were cut to pieces the twenty thousand infantry of Porus 
soon broke and fled. Porus, fighting bravely „ 
to the last, fell into Ale.xander’s hands ; his 
kingdom was restored to l.im, and largely increased. 
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Porus and Omphis were to be princes of protected states, 
acknowledging the suzerainty of Alexander and acting each 

as check upon the other. On the Hydaspes 
Biiccjijiab and two citics weie found<d — Bucephala on the 

right bank, named after Alexander’s old charger, 
which had carried him thus far and died here; and 
Nicaea on the left bank, in commemoration of the last of 
Alexanders three great battles (326 b.c.). 

§ 388. The advance was continued eastwards, across the 
Acesines and llydraotis (Bavee) to the banks of 
the liyj.htuia the Hyphasis (Beas), Alexander’s imagination 
(litiia). report of the gi'eat river Ganges, 

which must assuredly, he thought, discharge into the Ocean 
stream, girdling the earth on the east, into w'hich also the 
Indus flowed on the south — the Ocean, a northern inlet of 
which he imagined he had seen when he gazed upon the 
Caspian. Already the edge of the world on this side was 
Tiie Army almost Within view when the tireless conqueror 

brought to halt by a force before which even 
Farther, jjjg impei'ious will was powerless. The toil- 
worn Macedonian veterans, still the core of his army, 
refused to cross the river and embark upon the Indian 
desert, which they learned separated them from the fertile 
plains of the Ganges. Twelve great altars on the banks 
of the Hyphasis marked the limit of Alexander’s eastward 
advance and the place of one of the bitterest disappointments 
of his life. 

§ 389. If the Ocean fringe on the east might not be 
M.nrch along reached, that to the south was not forbidden, 
and It was proposed to follow the course of the 

the Ocean, ^[ydaspes, and then the main stream of the 

Indus to its mouth ; a fleet of transports under Nearchus 
sailed down the river, while the bulk of the army in two 
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§ 391 'iUD IV£/iUIVi’ 1 

parts, under Hephaestion and Craterus, marclied along 
either bank. The Malli, who dwcdt at tho 
junction of the Hydraotis witli the Ilydaspes, 
offered a formidable resistance, and in the storming of 
Multan Alexander’s rashness nearly cost him his life. 
The advance through Sind was retarded by the resistance 
organised by the ca-ste of the Brahmans, and it was nearly 
midsummer before Patala, at the head of the 

^ I 

Indus delta, was reached. Patala (Hijderahad) (iiydomUia) 

. . « , rc^Khed. 

was reorganised to bo the emporium of the 
southern ocean ; Alexander himself made an excursion 
down the river, and sailed at last upon the girdling sea, 
over which it was the task of Nearchus to find a w’ay to 
the Persian gulf. Craterus had been despatched through 
the Bolan pass to quell a revolt in Arachosia. Alexander, 
with the rest of the army, was to march through Bahtchistan 
to provide depots of stores for the fleet, wdiich was to 
.sail westward with the monsoons in October (325 D.c.). 

§ 390. The experiences of Alexander and his army in the 
desert of Gedrosia, now called the MeJeran, were March through 
terrible. This region is almost uninhabited G^n>»ia 
and almost uninhabitable, a burning, waterless 
waste of sand, one of the hottest regions of tho earth. Of 
the thirty thousand men who left India, more than half 
are said to have perished in this terrible march. 

At Kii'man Alexander w’as joined by Craterus, 
who in his circuit had done his work in Ai'achosia ; presently 
Nearchus arrived from his pioneer voyage from voy.ige of 
the Indus. From Kirman Alexander marched Nearchus. 
by Pasargadae and Persepolis to Susa, while Nearchus 
continued his voyage up the Persian gulf and the river 
Pasitigria to the same place. 

§ 391. Few had ever expected to see the king again, and 


Kim&n. 
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the oppression and misconduct of the Satraps and governors 

Misconduct *'***^®‘^ urgently for punishment. Many were 
of Governors executed. Thc treasurer, Harpalus, fled with 

nimshed. r 7 

ill gotten wealtb, first to Tarsus, and thence to 

Greece. When authority had been re-established, the king 

took in hand the means he had thought out for fusing 

the Macedonians and the Persians, and breaking 

Uncedoriians down the Mcial barrier between Oriental and 

with PerBinns— 

western peoples. The many cities founded in 
the course of his conquests were intended to act as a leaven 
to produce a homogeneous people of predominantly Hellenic 
type ; but now the problem was to be grappled with more 
_i,y of directly. Susa became the scene of inter- 
Intermarriage— marriage on an unprecedented scale ; nor has 

tlie world ever again seen this common political expedient 
repeated with such thorough-going and frank acknowledg- 
ment of its ulterior motive — the production of a mixed 
offspring in which divergent racial instincts should be 
fused. Alexander himself wedded Stateira, the daughter 
of Darius; Ilephaestiou married her sister; the oflicers of 
the army took to wife the daughters of the Persian nobles, 
the rank and 6Ie formed new connections with Asiatics. 
For more sensible and effective was the introduction of 

common military service for both races. A 

—by means of ^ ^ 

Common Mili- beginning had long since been made, and now 

tary Service. ci ° ^ ’ r 

at Susa was held a review of the army of 
Hellenised “barbarians” trained on Hellenic methods in 
thc military schools throughout the empire. Persians, 
Bactrians, and other Oriental peoples wore enlisted even 
in the Macedonian cavalry regiments. The Macedonian 
nucleus saw that its paramount position was doomed, and 
once more raised its voice in fruitless protest — this time 
not by the mouth of one or two, but in a body. At 
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Opis, on the Tigris, on the route to Ecbatana, the formal 
discharge of some ten thousand Macedonian veterans wliom 
old age and wounds had rendered unfit for further service 
brought about a general mutiny. Like Caesar 
on an equally famous occasion, Alexander 
discharged the whole army, and transferred 
the names of the old Macedonian regiments to a new 
army officered by Persians and Modes. The mutineers 
gave way, and implored pardon, and with feasting and 
sacrifice a reconciliation was sealed — but the position of 
the “barbarians” was not altered thereby. 

§ 392. At Ecbatana Hepbacstion, Alexander's bosom 
friend, died, and was buried with profuse magnificence at 
Habylon, To Babylon at this time also came ^ , 

embai^ies from the barbarians of the west — the Western 

. . Biirbanans. 

Lucanians, Bruttians, Etruscans, Carthaginians, 

Celts, Scythians, and Libyans ; for it was now clear enough 
that the great conqueror. s next ambition would 1)C to round 
off his empire with the western limits of the world. 

It seemed, indeed, that Alexander contemplated world- 
wide empire, but the steps to it were to be measured 
and orderly. Having accompll'^hcd the half of the sea- 
way westwards from the Indus, it was imposed 
upon Nearchus to round the projection of Conquest of 
Arabia and to come to the Red Sea. The king, 
by land, would co-operate in the work of including Arabia 
within the circle of his conqr.ests. Apparently Babylon, 
an inland city, was designated for the capital of the empire, 
and by vast works and lavish expenditure of money and 
toil was to be made a naval station, and the centre of 


the world’s maritime commei a\ Ships were B..^byion to be 

constructed in Phoenicia and conveyed piece- 

meal overland to Thapsacus on the Euphrates, to swell 
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the fleet of exploration being built at Babylon itself. 
While these vast preparations were being made, the king 
found time to carry through a military reform — a trans- 
formation of the phalanx which his father had created. 

Reform of tho change was designed to increase the 
rhAianx. mobility, while retaining as far as possible 
the irresistible weight, of the phalanx. Eetaining the old 
depth of sixteen men to the file, Alexander ordered that 
only the three first ranks and the last should be armed 
with the long pike ; the twelve intervening ranks were to be 
composed of Persians armed with their native javelin and 

iis Political ^ political importance, 

iniiK>rtance. taught Persians and Macedonians to fight 

together, and so ultimately to live together in unity as 
fellow-citizens of one empire. 

§ 393. The great expedition to the south, inevitably the 
prelude to the subjugation of the western world — Sicily, 
Carthage, and the Italian states — was destined never to 
take place. The splendid funeral rites of Hepbaestion 
(May, 323 b.c.) were followed closely by those of Alexander 
himself. Unsparing of himself at the festive board as in 
the day of battle, the king could not deny himself to the 
friends who craved his presence at the banquets and 

iiineasof caroiLsals that were the prelude to the de- 
Aicxandcr. parture of Nearchus. He fell into a fever, 

and in a week his condition became serious. When it 
was rumoured that their beloved leader was dying, the 
Macedonians overbore all opposition and forced their way 

HU Death palace to file past his bedside in a 

(823 B.C.). review. Next evening the great conqueror 

lay dead (June 13th, 323 b.c.). He was not yet thirty-three 
years old. 

There is no one in history like Alexander. The mere 
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fact that he died an unconquered general, with lialf the 
world at his feet, at the age at which most men are 
but beginning life, must inevitably arrest attention. It 
is strange also to find that of this man, whom friend and 
foe alike call great, the really authentic records are so 
scanty. Caesar has told his own story; Fompeius had 
many chroniclers and extollers of his deeds ; Hannibal 

received the niggard testimony of his foes; but peconiiof 
of Alexander and of what was in Lis heart we Alexander. 

know really very little — and that little, relating as it does 
to his marches and conquests and the lurid lights shed 
upon his career by outbursts of baser passions, is the least 
valuable of biographical material. We see and feel enough 
to know that in his brain big schemes surged, and w’ise 
projects and dreams and intentions that were truly good — 
the realisation of tendencies in Hellenic civilisjrtion that 
would have vastly benefited the world. It 
this breadth of view, this all-embracing range J the 

of his schemes, that entitles Alexander to be ^rcat-‘ 
called “ the Great.” He was no vulgar conqueror eager only 
to add piovince to province that he might possess all, 
amassing untold millions for the mere sake of hoarding, 
greedy of power simply to feel that the liv&s of men hung 
upon his single wish and word ; in fine, there is about 
Alexander nothing common or ignoble. 
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§ 394 Alexander had left Antipater as regent of 
Macedonia, charged with the supervision of affairs in 
Greece. He knew well that he did not carry with him 
into Asia the goodwill of tlte Greek cities. Many, we may 
be sure, hoped that the chance of war would cut off the 
king, and the sooner the better ; or that the strength of 
Persia in men and money would ultimately tell, and that 
Alexander would be driven back defeated. The death of 
Darius must have been a great blow to this so-called 

Rising in the Patriotic party. Only once in the interval was 
PcioiKinnesc. active hostility displayed. The Spartan king, 

Agis, induced the Arcadians, except the Megalopolitans, 
and the Acbaeans, except Pellene, and the Eleans to join 
in a rising. The operations, such as they were, centred 

Battle of Megalopolis. Soon Antipater appeared 

Megalopolis to raise the siege, and Agis fell in the “battle 

(3S1B.C.). „ ® ® 1 II J 

of mice,” as Alexander contemptuously called 
it, in contrast vvith his own battle at Arbela, which 
occurred about the same time. 
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§ 395. If Athens had listened to the invitation of Agis, 
she would have been ombroiled in the rising, but even 
Demosthenes saw the futility of the movement. The 
conduct of public aflairs during the twelve years previous 
to the death of Alexander was in the hands 

Athens under 

of Phocion and Lycurgus. Both these men Phocionand 

• 1 Li Lycurgua. 

were honest, and Lycurgus had considerable 
talent as a hnancier. The orator Demades gave their line 
of policy his support; apparently botli Aeschines and 
Demosthenes had fallen into subordinate rank in the 
politics of the time. Nevertheless, the spirit of Demo- 
sthenes was still alive in Athens, though for the moment 
it gave no sign. Phocion and Demadis swayed the 
Assembly to prudence, but the finances were the charge 
of Dycurgus, whose uncompromising hostility to Macedonia 
had singled him out as one of those w’hose surrender 
Alexander had thought it worth while to demand, after 
the destruction of Thebes. Eubuliis, the last great master 
of finance, had been president of the Tlieoric Fund. At 
this time the expenditure of the state was controlled by 
a Minister of the Public Revenue, elected by 
the people for the four yeai's’ space between Minuter of 
one Panathenaic Festival and another. For Rovetluc 
twelve years in succession — for the fii'st period 3 -i5bc.>. 
in his own name, for the next two under the names 
of his son and another — Lycurgus held this office (338 
326 B.C.). The vitality of Athens and her finances 
was shown, as in the days of Eubulus, by the 
surplus which the minister was able to devote **'**’*'' 
to public works — the Panathenaic Stadium on the southern 
bank of the Ilissus, the gymnasium of the Lyceium, in which 
Aristotle walked and taught, under Mount Lycabettus, 
the reconstruction of the Theatre of Dionysus. Lycurgus 
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was also responsible for a great naval expenditure, in- 
Kavai creasing tbe navy to nearly four hundred ships 
Exi*en(iiture. war, with new sheds and ample stores of 

all kinds of gear. It was clear that when the opportunity 
came Athens would be fully ready to strike a blow for 
the recovery of her old sovereignty and the overthi*ow of 
the hated Macedonian. 

§ 396. The secret spirit of the time was shown also in 
the last duel of its two great orators. Shortly before 
Philip’s death, one Ctesiphon had proposed that the services 
of Demosthenes to the state should be recognised by the 
compliment of a golden crown publicly presented in the 

Theatre. The Council so resolved, but proceed- 
Demosthenes ings were stayed by the fact that Aeschines 
On the Cro n. accusation against Ctesiphon by a 

Graphe Paranomon, on the ground that his proposal was 
unconstitutional. For six years nothing happened, but the 
collapse of the insurrection of Agis emboldened Aeschines 
to try to crush his rival (330 B.C.). The two great speeches 
have been preserved — the last words of the two orators in 
a long and bitter quarrel, which has, in fact, never ceased 
to this day. In his reply, the Speech on the Crown, 
Demosthenes surpassed himself, and Aeschines, not having 
gained one-fifth of the votes of the jurors, left Athens and 

spent the rest of his life in exile. 

§ 397. The outwardly tranquil current of Athenian life 
was ruffled when Alexander reappeared at Susa (324 B.C.). 
Twenty thousand exiles waited upon him praying him to 
procure their return to their native cities. At the Olympic 

Festival of that year the king’s representative, 

nec^ab.>ut Nicanor, stood forth and read to the assembled 
Gioek Exiles. their master’s decree — that all states 

should receive back their banished citizens. It was a 
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tlioroughly just, albeit a somewhat despotic and distasteful, 
method of doing away at a stroke witli tlie great out- 
standing evil of Greek city politics. Athens would be 
compelled to recall her settlers from Samos and to restore 
the island; Aetolia luul lately occupied the Rwistince of 
Acarnanian town of Oeniadae. Athens and the 

Aetolia, geographically and in point of intel- Dcvtce. 
lectual development the two extremes of European Greece, 
found themselves standing alone in resistance to the decree. 

§ 398. Just at this moment the guilty treasurer Hai palus 
arrived off the coast of Attica with five thousand talents, 
thirty ships, ami a body of mercenaries. As his object 
was to excite revolt, ho was not received, and nariLoJasat 
sailed to Cape Taenarum, where he left his men AtLcn*. 
and ships, and himself returned alone to Athens with some 
seven hundred talents. When the demand for his surrender 
came, it w'as resolved to arrest him and hold the treasure 
until Alexander sent an oflicer expressly to 
receive it. Harpalus soon escaped and returned 
to Taenarum; he was shortly afterwards murdered. The 
stolen funds were deposited in the Acropolis under the 
care of a special commission, in which Demo- 

’ Cliarges of 

sthenes was included. Then the discovery was Bribery ana 
made that only 350 talents were actually in 
tlie AcropoluJ, and the city rang with charges and 
counter-charges of bribery and peculation. 

Demosthenes, as one of the commissionei*s, could do no 
less than demand a special inquiry by the inquiry, by 
Areiopagus. The account books of Harpalus Areioi'^ifeHs. 
proved that seven hundred talents had been delivered for 
safe keeping in Athens. The evidence brought before the 
Areiofagus enabled that court to decide both who had 
received a share of the missin? talents and the amount 
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received ; Demosthenes was reported as the recipient of 

twenty talents. The curious part of the story 

DentostbcDes . * . . ^ 

Reported os IS that it IS oiily the modern admirers of 

tLe Rtceiver ^ i i* \ ^ 

of Twenty Deuiosthenes who refuse to credit the nndiDg 
of the court. Demosthenes himself confessed 
that he had taken the twenty talents, but pretended that 

he thus recouped himself for an advance of 

Prosecution 

of Dcmostijeiies twenty talents to the Theoric Fund ! He 

was prosecuted by Hypereides, an orator of 

his own party — from which fact the inference has been 

drawn that Demosthenes was made a scapegoat for the 

Condemnation result was that he was condemned 

of Doii^oatheiies. pj^y ^ gyg £jf(_y talents, and, being unable 

to pay it, was imprisoned, but presently escaped across 
the Saronic gulf to wait for a turn of fortune. 

§ 399. The turn soon came, and with it the final act 

Revolt asninst Immediately upon the receipt of 

Macedonia, news of Alexander's death the standard 

of revolt was raised by Athens, Aetolia, and other northern 
states. Eight thousand discharged mercenaries just come 

back from Asia formed the nucleus of a 
strong army, and in one of their captains, 
the Athenian Leosthenes, the confedeiates found a general 

of more than average ability (323 B.C.). 
Bcsicceii in Leoithencs occupied Thermopylae, and beat off 
the first feeble attack of Antipater, who found 
all northern Greece disloyal except Boeotia. During that 

Death of 'vinter Antipater was besieged in Lamia. When 
Leoathenea. cliance stone mortally wounded the brave 

Leosthenes all chance of ultimate victory for the allies was 
Defeat of Nevertheless, Leoniiatus, governor of 

LeonnatiiB. Hellespontine Phrygia, hurrying in the spring 
to raise the siege of Lamia, was met by the confederates 
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§ 400.] 


in Thessaly, defeated, and mortally wounded ; but his 
object was gained, as the witlidrawal of the allies from 
Lamia left Antipater free to inarch out and to retire to 
Macedonia to await Craterus, who was marcli- Battle of 
ing to his aid from Asia. In a battle near 
Crannon, in Thessaly, the allied army was 
defeated with slight lo&s, and tlio coalition fell to pieces 
(August, 322 B.C.). This was the end of the Lamian war. 

Antipater advanced into Boeotia in order to invade 
Attica. Athens was compel!e<l to submit. s„i, mission 
During the progress of the war Demosthenes Athens. 

had actively exerted himself in the Peloponnese to support 
the allies, and by way of reward had been recalled to the city. 
Antipater was determined to deal with Athens eilectually ; 
there should be no more of the ill-timed leniency of Pliilip 
and Alexander. Phocion and Demades were fain to accept 
his three conditions —the modifiration of the 

• . . . ♦ MfHU6catiDii 

(lemuciafcic constitution by a restriction of the ofthoDomo- 
franchise, all who possessed projierty amount- union 
ing to less than two thousand drachmae lodng ^ 
their civic rights; the establishment of a Macedonian 
garrison in Munychia; the surrender of Demosthenes, 
Hypereides, and their friends. 


§ 400. As soon as the city submitted, tlie or.itors im- 
plicated fled. Hypereides took refuge in the Exeemionof 
temple of Aeacus, in Aegiua, with two com- ibix^reide*. 
panions, but was haled forth to Antipater and executed. 
Demosthenes fled to the temple of Poseidon, in the island 
of Calauria, and thither the ministers of doom ^ .v. 

followed him ; this time Macedonian vengeance c.i!auria. 
was to make an end, and the lips of the great agitator 
were to be sealed for ever. The story of the orator’s suicide 
is familiar to all. Martyrdom, as we undei'stand it, was 
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foreign to the thoughts and habits of the ancient Greeks, 
tliough Socmtes is a conspicuous instance of one who comes 
very near the modern conception. Few if any of his con- 
temporaries could have aught but pi-aise and admiration 
for Demosthenes at the last; the end was inevitable, and 
it was no craven’s act to choose the manner of death and 
to refuse to submit to the profane touch of the minions 
of a tyrant. So Demosthenes answered with light banter 
the messengers of Antipater when they shrank from 
invading the holy place with violence, and strove to entice 
Suici.ie of forth with fair words ; when he felt the 

*^(Octob^r^ working of the poison which he sucked from his 
i22 B.C.). reed-pen, he staggered to the door that he might 
not detile the sacred building by dying within it, but he fell 
down by the altar and .so breathed his hist (October, 322 B.c.). 

§ 401. It is curious that the two greatest nations of 
antiquity should each be represented by an orator closely 
matched one with the other in character, history, and genius. 

For Demosthenes and Cicero stand side by side 
Dcniosthonca Without peer among the great speakers of the 
world, wielding an instrument uniivalled among 
human tongues for grace and power ; both were meil of 
feeble frame and feeble achievement, as bodily strength is 
leckoned ; both, helped by no prestige of lineage, wealth, 
or personal beauty, attained by strenuous exertion the 
highest place; both, in spite of ignoble traits and moral 
weaknesses that are all too apparent, exhibited the purest 
patriotism and the loftiest ideals; and both met with 
courage a violent death which must have been long fore- 
seen ; lastly, as men, both Demosthenes and Cicero seem 
known to us more intimately and vitally than almost any 
other of the great figures of classical antiquity. 
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Abydo.^, LOO ; revolts from 
I’ersia, 172 ; Athenian victory 
at, 308 

Acanthus, 54 ; revolts from 
Athens, 283; recovered, 287 ; 
and Olynthus, 342 
Acarnania, village life in, 36 ; 
daring the Teloponnesian war, 
268,271, 275, 288; joinsAthens, 

375 B.C., 354 ; and Tbilip, 
431 ; League of, 05 

Achaea (I’eloponncse), early 
history of, 23, 34 ; colonics of, 
50, 53 ; and Athenian League, 
252, 255, 271; and Thebes, 

376 ; allied with Athens 
against Macedon, 431, 430; 
conqiicrcd by Antipater, 474 ; 
(I'hthiotis), 23 

Achaean (Aeolian) colonies in 
Asia Minor, 21 ; dialect, 31, 62 
Achaeans settle in Greece, 21, 
23, 31 ; emigrate to Asia ilinor, 
21, 32; emigrate to Pelopon- 
nese, 23 

Achaemenidae (of Persia), 4 16 
Acharnae, 17 

Achilles, 29, 120, 448 ; Wrath of, 
31 

Acragas (Agrigentum), founda- 
tion of, 49 ; under Theron, 
225, 228, 230, 233 ; neutral in 
413 D.C., 299 ; relations with 
Carthage and Syracuse, 383, 
385, 397 

T. 0. 


Acropolis (Athens) seized bv 
Cylon, 133, 143, 148; buildings 
and plan of, 260 
Ada (quecn of llaUcarnassus), 
449 

Adcimantus, 210 
Admetus (king of Molossi), 238 
Aegaleos, Mount, 125 
Aegean, civilisation (early), 22, 
32 ; peoples, 1 1 

Aegean sea, cleared of the 
Persians, 241 ; Spartans lose 
control of, 333 ; Athens 
supreme in, 350, 355, 373, 
401 ; controlled by Philip, 416 
Acgicoreis, 127 

Aegina secured by Dorians, 26 ; 
coinage and weights and 
measures of, 75, 78, 137, 
281 ; in Calaurian League, 66 ; 
war with Athens, 176, 187, 
190, 196, 249; conquered, 251; 
inhabitants expelled, 272, 281 ; 
Medism of, 181 ; Aegiuetansat 
Salamis, 212, 214 
Aegospotami, 312, 323, 328, 338 
Aeolis (Aeolians), settlements in 
Asia, 22, 25, 31 ; conquered by 
Croesus, 164 ; and by Darius, 
170 

Aeschines, 423, 440, 476; im- 
peached, 430; at Delphi, 435 ; 
speeches of, 431, 476; and 
Demosthenes, 423, 476 
Aeschylus, 83, 186, 232 
Aesynmetes, 80, 84 
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AetoHa (Aetolians), early cod- 
dition of, 3, 36 ; and Athens, 
252 ; Demostliencs in, 278 ; 
allied with rhilip, 431 ; op- 
poses Alexander, 477 
Afffhanhtaiiy 4G0 
Africa (Libya), 2, 11, 65, 1G8 
Agamemnon, 29, 328; tomb of, IG 
Agaiista(of Sicyon), 89, 141, 149 
Agaristc (mother of 1‘ericle.s), 
189, 2:)G 

Agcma (in Macedonian army), 
40G 

AgC5yindvidas, 307 
Agesilaus (king of Sparta, 397- 
360 B.C.), accession of, 327 ; 
Asiatic campaigns, 328, 331; 
in Boeotia, 32S, 332, 349 ; at 
the Isthmus, 336 ; in Kgypt, 

379 ; death, 380 ; character of, 
327, 329 

Agesipolis (king of Sparta, 395- 

380 n.C.), 330, 345 

Ag'uls (Spartan royal house), 100 
Agis 11. (king of Sparta, 427- 
397 B.C.), 29'l , 302, 305, 327, 329 
Agis III. (king of Sparta, 338- 
331 B.C.), 453, 474, 476 
Agis IV. (king of Sparta,. 243- 
239 B.C.), 110 
Agora, 39, 147 
Agrigentum, see Acragas 
AUlia, 53, 166, 226 
Alcclas (king of Molossi), 353, 
364, 387 

Alcibiades opposes S[)arta in the 
Peloponncso, 291 ; supports 
the Sicilian expedition, 294 ; 
at Sparta, 296 ; intrigues with 
Tissaphernes, 304, 30G ; re- 
called to Athens, 310; charac- 
ter of, 290, 305 
Alcidas, 276 
Alcinaeon, 141 

Alcmaconidae banished from 
Athens, 133 ; heads of the 
coast faction, 141, 141, 148; 
reported Medism of, 186 ; 
Xanthippus, 189, 191, 256 


Aleman, 112 
Ateuadae, 237, 414 
Alexander (of Epirus), 399, 431, 
412 

Alexander (of Pherae), 370, 375 
Alexander I. (king of Macedonia, 
507-463 B.C.), 217, 220, 402 
Alexander II. (king of Mace- 
donia. 369-367 B.C.), 370 
Alexander 111., the Great (king 
of Macedonia, 336-323 B.C.), 
birth, 404 ; ctlucation, 432, 
448 ; accession, 443; death, 
472; character of, 446, 460, 
472 ; battles of, 448, 451, 455, 
4G7 ; military reforms, 470, 
472; policy of, 459, 460, 464, 
470 ; cities of, 454, 460, 463, 
468 

Alexander (son of Alexander the 
Great), 465 

Alexandria (in Arachosia), 461 ; 
(Areion), 4(50 ; (in Egypt), 
454; (Eschate), 463 ; (at the 
Caucasus), 461 
Alphabet, the, 42 
Altis (Olympia), 72, 376 
Alyaltes, 162 
Amanus, Mount, 319, 451 
Amasis, 57, 164 
Ambracia, 86, 268, 271, 431 
Ambracian Gulf, 278 
Ammon (oracle of), 454 
Ampliiaraus (oracle of), 68 
Amphictionic Council, 204, 237, 
365, 412, 435, 444 ; League, 66, 
148, 237, 424, 426, 436; war 
with Phocis, 67,412, 424 ; Macc- 
douia admitted to, 427, 430; 
war with Amphissa, 67, 435 
Amphictionies, 63 
./Vmphilochians, see Argos 
(Amphilochian) 

Amphipolis: founded, 172, 2G4 ; 
site of, 172, 199, 264, 286; 
revolts from Athens, 284 ; 
battle of, 286; Athenians at- 
tempt to regain, 373, 403, 421 ; 
captured by Philip, 403. 428 
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Ampliipolitan war, 401 
Amphissa, G7, 413, 435, 438 
Arayclae, early civilisatioQ of, 
17, 21; declines after the 
Dorian invasion, 92 ; occu- 
pied by Epanicinondas, 3i38 
Aniyutas 1. (king of Macedonia, 
610 B.c.), 172 

Amyutas IT. (king of Macedonia, 
3U4-370 B.C.), 342, 315, 370, 
432 

Amyntas (son of Perdiccas), 
403 

Amyntas (Macedonian general), 
442 

AiiabnsiK, the, 318 
Anacreon, 83, 14G 
Anactorium, SG, 2G8, 271, 288 
Anaxagoras, 273 
Anaxandridxs, 226 
Anaxibius, 321 
Andocides, 254 
Andreia (at Sparta), 113 
Andros, 7, 54,214, 2S4 
Aiitalcidus, 335, 33S ; peace of 
(King’s Peace), 339, 351, 356, 
360, 388 
Aut.hela, GG, 204 
Anthemus, 404 
AutijaLer, 425, 474, 478 
Antiphon, 30G, 308 
Apdla (at Sparta), 101, 123 
Aphetae, 208 

Apodectac (at Athens), 157 
Apollo, m Delphi, Delos. 
Oracles. 

Apollo of Branchidae, 462 
Apollo Pythaeus, 05 
Apollonia (Chalcidice) 342 • 
(Illyria), 86 
Arachosia, 461, 469 
Arbela, 465, 474 
Arbitration, 255 

Arcadia, primitive condition of, 
20; allied with Argos, 122; 
Cleomenes in, 188 ; Tbeinisto- 
cles in, 238; relations with 
Thebes, 371, 375, 445: federa- 
tion of, 366 


Arciidians, G7. 110, 206, 372. 474 
Arclielaus (king of Macedonia, 
413-399 B.C.), 342. 402 
Arcbidamian war, 2S7 
Archidamus I, (king of Sparta, 
469-427 B.C.), 270, 272, 274. 
327 

Arcl idainus IT. (king of Sparta, 
36t)-338 B.C.), 3G4, 3GG, 371, 
376. 398 
ArcliiIocliu>, Si 

Arclion (at Athen.>i), institution 
of, 129 ; functions, 130; under 
Solon, 136 ; under Clei^thenes, 
156, 192 ; under I’cricles, 257 ; 
Eponymus, 130; Basileus, 130; 
(in Thes,saiy), 370 
Ardys, 162 
Areia, 4G0 

Are\opatju}(^ Council and Court 
of, 131, 133; reformed by 

Solon, 137; during the Persian 
war, 204, 209 ; weakiuied by 
Ephialtes, 256 ; condemns 
Domosthenc.s 477 
Areiopagu.<5, Hill of, 33 
Ares, 29. 131 
Argadeis, 127 
Arginu.sae, 311, 354 
Argives, 237, 301, 331, 376 
Argo, voyage of, 28 
Argolis, 12, 22, 21, 28, 34, 76 
Argos (Amphilochian), 278 ; 
(Thessalian), 21 ; (Argolis, Pelo- 
ponnesian) ; relations with 
Athens : ahls Aegina, 191 ; 
receives Themistoclcs, 238 ; 
allied with Athens, 218, 291, 
330; relations with Corinth, 
290, 330, 334 ; relations with 
Sparta, 76 ; battle of Hysiae, 
78 ; defeated by Cleomenes, 
188 ; neutral in the Persian 
war, 203 ; revival of, 289 
Argos, Amphictiony of, 65 
Arp raspides, 406 
Aiiobarzanes (satrap of Phrygia), 
372, 456 

Aristagoras, 173, 177, 188 
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Aristeides, leader of the de- 
mocracy at Athens, 19;) ; 
ostracised, 190; recalled, 204 ; 
at Salarais. 212; at I’lataea, 
219; death of, 239; and 
Delian League, 211 ; i)olicyof, 
194. 2 :)s 

Aristocracies, rise of, 40 ; fall of, 
41,79, Lil 

Aristodemus (RIessenian hero), 
117 

Arlstogeiton, 140, 457 
Aristomenes, 119 
Aristoteles (king of Cyrene), 50 
Aristotle, defines aesymnetes, 
80 ; on Spartan institutions, 
103, 100, 110; and Alexander, 
432, 400, 475 
Armenia, 320 

Artabazus (Persian general), 
210 

Artabazus (satrap of Phrygia), 

409 

Artapbemes (Artaphrenes), 150, 
173, 175 

Artaphernes (nephew of Darius), 
181 

Artaxerxes I., 239 
Artaxerxes II., 318, 329, 339, 
388, 446 

Artaxerxes III., 409, 446 
Artemis, 62 

Artemis of Ephesus, 62, 101, 401 
Artemis (Amarynlhia), 65 
Artemis (Orthia), 113 
Artemisia (queen of Halicar- 
nassus), 211, 213 
Artemisia (wife of Muusolus), 

410 

Artemisium, 200, 208 

Asia Minor, features of, 6, 159 ; 

colonised, 19, 21 , 25 
Aspasia, 273 

Assassination, 256,277, 306, 305, 
403 

Assembly, origin and powers of, 
39; at Athens, 131; under 
Solon, 136; un«ler Cleisthencs, 
156; elects Strategi, 193; under 


Ephialtes, 267; abolished In 
411 B.C., 30i»; and second 
Athenian League, 353 
Assessment-lists, 245 
Assurbanipal, 56, IGl 
Assyria, 56, 161 
Astarte, 43 
Astyages, 163 
Astyochus, 308 
Ataianta (island), 287 
Athena, early worship cf, at 
Athens, 38, 127 ; under Peisis- 
tratus, 143; the Panathenaea, 
145 ; chest of Delian J.eague 
in temple of, 244; Alexander 
erects altar to, at Troy, 448 
Athena (Itonia), 65 
Athena (Alca), 122, 330 
Athena (of Brazen House, 
Sparta), 235 

Athena (I*romachos, Athens), 
260 

Athens (and Attica), early 
history of, 124-139 ; parties 
in, 141 ; Persians in, 209, 
217, 236; position in Delian 
Lea-rue, 240, 244 ; adorned by 
Pericles, 260 ; plague at, 272 ; 
surrender of, 313; restoration 
of walls of, 334 ; new con- 
federacy of, 350, 352 

relations with Acgina, war 

of 506 B.C., 150; Medism of 
Aegina, 490 B.C., 181, 137 ; 
renewal of war, 190; pence, 
480 B.C., 202, 209; Athens 
captures Aegina, 219, 251 ; 
Aeginetans expelled, 272 ; and 
destroyed, 281 

relations with Argos, 191, 

248, 291, 330 

relations with Boeotia, war 

in 506 B.C., 160; Boeotia con- 
quered, 251 ; battle of Dclium, 
282 ; allied against Sparta, 349, 
against Philip, 438 

relations with Thebes, 373, 

4.38 

relations with Corinth, 
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corapetition in trade lea<ling 
to war, 210, 252, 2r.3, 2ti0 ; 
Corinthian war, 330 

relations with Egypt, 240, 

252 

relations with Macedonia. 

the Chersonese, 401 ; Amphi- 
polls, 404 ; the false embassy, 
124; the Peace, 428; Demos- 
thenesand Philip, 430; failure 
of the I’oac.*. 431; Chaeroiieia 
and Peace of Demades, 440; i 
last revolt of, 478 

relations with Megara, 123, 

142, 210, 270. 2K2 

relations with Sparta, Clco- 

nienes, 140; joint measures 
against Persia, 202; Athens 
fortified, 230; Tanagra, 251; 
Peloponnesian war, 270 ; al- 
liance, 288; Four Hiunlred 
appeal to Sparta, 30G ; naval 
victory of Athens at Naxos, 
354 ; A. opposes S., 3GG ; alli- 
ance again.'t Thebes, 370, 372 

relations with Thessaly, 148, 

248, 251 ; continental empire 
of, 252, 254; maritime empire 
of, 241, 214, 215, 252, 102 
Athos, Mount. 53, 170, 199 
Atossa, IGO, 108 
Atreus, treasurv of, IG 
Aulis, 20, 328 ' 

UADYLON, 1G6, 310, 451; 
* ^ Alexander at, 45G, 471 
Ihib} Ionia, 1G3 
nacchia<lae, 85 
nacchylidcs, 72, 83, 232 
llactra, 4C.2, 4G5 
Uactria, 458, 4G0, 4G2 
Dalkh, 4G2 
Baltic, 13, 43 
fialuchhtan, 4GI, 4G9 
Barbarians, meaning non-Greeks, 
2, 10, CO, 62 ; used of the 
Persians, 200, 21G, 253, 328, 
344 ; Alexander fuses Greeks 
and, 470 


P.arca, .56. 1G8 
Jlnsilciis, in early times, 38 
Balt us. 5G 
Ihhhtun, li'O 
Bessiis, 4r)S, IGO. •!G2, 4G4 
Bias (of Prieiie). IGG 
Black Sea, see Kuxiuc 
Bocotarchs, 282, 3G1, 370, 445 
Boeotia, Greek conq«e^t of, 23 ; 
union of, 21, G5, 313, 357 ; 
supremacy of Thelcs in, 330, 
356, 4(0.* 438; Athens con- 
quers, 251 ; Athens loses, 25 I ; 
Athens invades, 282 
Boeotians, 151. 220, 328, 3G1 
Bokhara, 4G2 
Bolan, Pass, 4G0 
Bosporus, 7; colonies on, 51; 
bridgctl by the Persians, 170, 
109; Athens mistress of, 408 
B.C., 300 ; Philip ami, 432 ; 
(Cimmerian), 55, 2G4 
Branchidae, 462 

Bnisidas, in tlie Corinthian gulf, 
275 ; at P\los, 280; saves 
Mcgai'a, 282 ; in Chalciilice, 
283 ; death of, 287 
Brauron, 141 

Brentesion, sec Brundusimn 
Brettians (Bruttians), 398, 471 
Briles&us, Mount (Pentelicus), 
144,116, 183 
Bronze Age, 16, 32, 125 
Biundusium, 51 
Buleuti rium (at Athens), 156 
Burial, melluxl of, 32 
Byz.iutium, foundation of, 16, 
54; during the Persian war, 
172, 231, 242 ; under the 
Athenian Empire, 263, 300 ; in 
the second Athenian confeder- 
acy, 351, 371, 408 ; relations 
with Athens and Philip, 133 

( \ABUL, 461 

^ Cadmeia (of Thebes) seized 
by Spartans, 344 ; recaptured, 
347 ; garrisoned by Philip, 
440 ; and by Alexander, 145 
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Caflmoian victory, 63 
Cadmcans, 21 
Caicus, river, 22, 159 
Calaurla, 479 ; League of, 60 
Callias, 337 ; Peace of (418 B.C.), 
253; Peace of (371 B.C.), 35G, 
3(*)0, 3G6 

Callicratidas, 95, 310 
Callimachus, 182, 186 
Callistratus, 355, 359, 409 
Camarilla, 49, 227, 300, 381, 307 
Carabunian monotaiDs, 8, 20-1 
Cambyses, 146, 167 
Campania, 9, 47 
Campanians, 385, 392 
Ctindahar^ 461 

Cappadocia, 165, 200, 310, 319 
Cardia, 401, 433 
Carduebia, 320 

Caria, position of, 26 ; resists 
Croesus, 164 ; takes part in 
Ionic Revolt, 177 ; under the 
Athenian Empire, 213, 271, 
304 ; under Mausolus, 401, 
407, 410 ; under Alexander, 
410, 449 

Carians, 10, 25, 176 
Carneiau festival, 111 
Carthage, position of, with regard 
to the western Greeks, 44, 52 ; 
crushes Alalia, 22G ; invades 
Sicily, 480 B.C., 225 ; appealed 
to by Segesta, 382 ; Athens 
negotiates with, 416 B.C., 29G ; 
relations with Dionysius, 385, 
388 f.; defeated by Timoleon, 
397 ; relations with Alexander, 
471 

Carystus, 181, 243, 422 
Casmenae, 49, 228 
Caspian Gates, 458; Sea, 460, 
468 

Cassander, 445, 465 
Catalogue of ships (nomcr), 31 
Calane, foundation of, 48; during 
the Sicilian expedition, 296, 
299 ; under Dionysius an«l his 
successors, 385, 393, 397 
Cayster, 22, 159 


Cuyster Plain, 319 
Cccryphalcia, 219 
Celaenae, 200, 319, 449 
Celts, 19, 371, 471 
Cenchreac, 84 
Ceos, 146, 374 
Cephallenia, 354, 368 
Cephisia, 183 
Cephisodonis, 346 
Cephisus, river, 125, 436, 438 
Cerameiciis, 145, 147 
Cerainon Agora, 319 
Cersobleptes, 401, 421, 433 
Cbabrias commands in Corin- 
thian war, 336 ; supports Eva- 
goras, 338; in Boeotia, 349; 
victory at Naxos, 354 ; on the 
Isthmus, 369; reduces Ceos, 
374 ; death of, 408 
Ohaeroneia, in the Athenian Land 
Empire, 254 ; in D^ium cam- 
paign, 282 ; Agesilaus at, 331 ; 
battle of, 438 

Chalcedon, 54, 172, 309, 321, 351 
Chalcidians, 48 

Cbalcidice, 2; features of, 53; 
in Persian wars, 179 ; relations 
to Athens, 269; revolU to 
Brasidas, 283, 286 ; allied with 
Argos, 290; in the Corinthian 
war, 330 ; League of, 341 ; 
conquered by Philip, 421 
Chalcis (on Corinthian gulp, 86, 
252 ; (in Euboea), colonies of, 
47, 53 ; defeated and colonised 
by Athens, 151 ; in second 
Athenian confede^ac3^ 353 ; 
allied with Athens against 
Philip, 430; head of Euboeic 
League, 434 

Chares, 401, 408, 415, 434, 439 
Charidemus, 401, 422, 445 
Chersonese (Tauric), 66 ; (Thra- 
cian), 7 ; under Miltiades, 170; 
recovered from Persia, 234 ; 
importance to Athens, 263 ; 
Alcibiades in, 310; secured by 
Athens in 390 B.C., 361 ; in 
366 B.O., 373; in 357 B.C., 
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401 ; threatened by Philip, 
420; guaranteed by Philip to 
Athens, 425; s|)evch of Pe- 
mostlicnes on, 433; surren- 
dered to Philip, 440 
Cht riowsus (Heniclea), 55 
Chians, 216, 234, 302 
Chios, 22; lloraer and, 30 ; colo- 
nies of, 54 ; in the Ionic revolt, 
178 ; under the Atbonian Em- 
pire, 214, 271, 205; revolts, 
303; in second Athenian con- 
federacy, 352 ; revolts, 408 ; 
aids Byzantium against Philip, 
434 ; and Memnon against 
Alexander, 450 
r/iiiral 467 

Chornjia (at Athens), 259, 422 
Cilicia, 60, 319, 33S, 451 
Ciliciaii Gales, 319, 450 
Cimmerians, 161 

Oimon (father of Miltiades), 170 
Cimon (son of Miltiades), 189, 
239, 242, 253, 264 ; character of, 
247 ; policy of, 237,247, 355; in 
Messenia, 248, 257; ostracism 
of, 248, 256; recalled, 251 ; in 
Cyprus, 253, 328 ; Peace of 
{nc Callios), 253 
Cirrha (Crisa), 72, 333, 412, 435 
Cithaeron, Mount, 150, 218, 346, 
349 

City, origin of, 37 
Claras, oracle of. 68 
Clazomcnac, 22, 303, 339, 351 
Cleandridas, 255, 298 
Clearcbus, 318, 320 
Clearidas, 287 
Clcigcnes, 342 
Clcinias, 290 

Cleisthenes (of Athens), 142; 
head of the Alcmaeonklae, 
149; reforms of, 152; ostra- 
cism ascribed to, 191 ; his 
relationship to Pericles, 256 
Cleisthenes (of Sicyon), 72, 88 
Cleitus, 461 

Cleombrotus (brother of Leoni- 
das), 210, 214 


Cleombrotus I, (king of Rj'arta, 
380.371 B.C.), 317, 319. 360, 
363 

Cleoinenes I. (king of Sparta, 
520-489 B.C.). 6.5, 174, 238; 
at Athens, 148, I50, 251 ; in 
Aegina, 187 ; death of, 188 
Clcomenes III. (king of Sparta, 
236-221 B.C.). no 
Cleon, 276, 284 ; at Pylos, 280 ; 

death of, 287 
Cleonac, 65, 73, 377 
Cleopatra, 442 
Clcophon, 309, 311 
CU’yuchus, distinguished from 
colonies, 45; at Chalcis, 151 ; 
at Scyros, 242; at liistiaca, 
255 ; at Aegina, 272 ; at Mity- 
Icnc, 277 ; at Orens, 308 ; re- 
covered in liCmnos and Imhros, 
c. 393 B.C., 350 ; not allowed in 
second Atlicnian confederacy, 
353; at Samos and I\)tjdnea, 
373; in the Chersonese, 401 ; 
at Samos, 408, 477 
Cncmus, 274 

Cnidus, 25 ; failure of colonies, 
226; Cimon at, 213; revolts 
from Athens, 304 ; in league 
with Rhodes, 335; sub<lued 
by Mausolus, 407 ; battle of, 
332, 333, 350, 354 
Cnossus, 17 
Codrus, 128 
Coes, 170, 174 

Coinage (Athens), 132, 137; 
(Syracuse), 72; (of Pheidon), 
77, 137; (Macedonian), 72; 
(I.ydian), 160 

Colonics. 44, 46; in Sicily, 225; 
Ampbipolis, 264; Corcyra, 267; 
niap of, 58 
Colonus, 3CH) 

Colophon, 51, 68, 161 
Colossae, 200, 319 
Commercial wars, between 
Corintb and Corcyra, 45, 49 ; 
Lelantine,47 ; between Greeks 
and Carthaginians. 53 ; Athens 
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and Thaso.«, 24.3 ; Epidamniis, 
Con yra, and Corinth, 2G7 
Companions (Macedonian), 406 
Conoi), in Ionia, 310, 312; com- 
mands for Persia, 328, 333, 
335 ; restores the power of 
Athens, 350 ; death of, 33G 
Constantinople, 54, 223 
Cophen, river, 461, 407 
Corcyra founded, 49 ; navy of. 
197; war with Corinth, 267; 
dc.-^eits Athens in Social war, 
409; under Periander, 86; in 
Persian war, 203 ; allied with 
Athens. 268, 271, 353, 431 ; 
civil war in, 277 
Corinth, Dorian conquest, 25 ; 
Cypselids at, 84, 268; Corin- 
thians at Salamis, 210. 213; 
colonies of, 44, 46 ; in the We.‘‘t, 
48; Potidaea, 53; Epidamnus 
and Corcyra, 268 ; strength in 
Sicily, 293 ; relations with 
Athens. 138, 150, 249, 263, 314, 
330; relations with Argos, 290, 
330, 334; relations with Cor- 
cyra, 45, 85, 267, 277, 356; 
Congress of, 441, 414 ; Isthmus 
of («r<; Isthmus) ; battle of, 331 
Corinthian gulf : colonies of 
Cypselus on, 88; Nanpactn.s, 
248; Pericles ill, 252 ; victories 
of Phormion, 274 
Corintliian war (with Corcyra), 
268; (with Sparta), 331, '344, 
350 

Coroncia, G.'S, .36], 415. 427; 
battle of (117 n.c.), 254, 282 ; 
(394 B.C.), 332. 363 
Corsica, 63, 106, 226 
f'erveian cave, 209 
Cos' 2.5, 64, 24.5, 408 
Cotys, 101 

rouncil, o’.igin of, 38, 130; (of 
Athens) founded by Solon, 
irO; reformed by Cloisthcncs, 
1.5.5 ; importance of, increases, 
192 ; fixes imperial t.axes, 245; 
powersof, increased by Ephial- 


tes, 257 ; crowns Demosthenes, 
476; see aUo Areiopagua; (of 
Sparta), 103 
Crannon, 370, 479 
CratCrus, 469, 479 
Crathis, river, 50 
Cretans, 120, 203 
Crete, 7, 271, 426 ; early civilisa- 
tion, 17, 33, 42; institutions, 
lOi 

Creusis, 337, 361 
Crimea, 161 
Crimisus, river, 396 
Crisa, 67, 88, 141 
Critias, 313, 316 
Croesus, 163 
Cn»ton, 50, 265, 335, 387 
Cryptein (at Sparta), 96, 106 
Ctesiphon, 476 
Cumae, see Cyme 
Cunnxa, 320, 375 
Cyaxeres, 163 

Cycl.idcs, 7, 173, 245, 271, 3.34, 
.354 

Cyclopean masonry, 13 
Oydnus, river, 460 
Cylon (of Athens), 00, 132, 149 
Cyme (in Aeolis), 22, 47, 326; 
(in Euboea), 47; (in Italy, 
Cumae), 47, 231 
Cynegeirus, 186 
Cynosarges, 186 
Cynoscephalae, 375 
Cynossema, 308 

Cynosura (Marathon), 183; 

(Salamis), 211 
Cynuria, 123, 290 
Cyprus, Greeks in, 2, 25 ; rela- 
tions with Persia, 168, 176, 338, 
446; relations with Phoenicia, 
26, 328 ; under Evagoras, 328, 
338; joins Alexander, 453; 
general references, 234, 253, 
336, 339 
Cyp.'‘clu.«, 85 
Cyren.aica, 11,56 
C^rene founded by Batlus, 55; 
Euboeic coinage in, 138 ; 
reduced by Persia, 168; Mes- 
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scnii.ns at. 3r,9 ; Agt.ilaus 

(Ues at, H80 ,.io in 

Cyrus (the Great), 6-1, 1-3, 164, 

Cyrus (son oE Darius II.) 309, 
312, 318; eJ^pcdition oi, oy\ 
326’ 451 ; death of, 320, 375 
Cythira, position of, 7 ; Phoeni- 
cian station at, 13 ; captured by 
Nicias, 281 *, rc^^tored to Sparta, 
421 B.C.. 287; occupied by 
Persia, c. 3‘J3 B.C., 334 
Cyzicus, 55, 335, 351, 383 ; 

battle of, 30S 

T\A}fASrAS, 112 
U Damiovgi, 367 
Danube, river, 13. 170, 434, 444 
Dardanelles, xcc Hellespont 
Darius I. (Ihc Great', 521-185 
B.C.), 140, 168, 170, 198, 160 
Darius IT. (Ochus, 425-401 B.C.), 
309. 318 

Darius III. (Codomannus, 336- 
330 B.C.), 147, 450, 457, 458, 
474 

Dascylium, 161, 167 
Datls, 181 

Debt, law of (Athens), 134 
Decarcbics, 324 
Deceleia,218, 296, 301, 310 
Delium. 282, 285, 363, 106 
Delos, iTosition of, 7 ; amplnc- 
tiony of, 64; Confederacy of. 
239, 210, 352; purified, 115; 
assigned to Athens by Peace 
of Demadcs, 410 
Delphi, congress at, 368 B.C., 
372; ampbictiony of, 66, 1-18, 
36.5; games at, 72, 88, 232, 
365, 412, 428 ; ‘‘shadow at.” 
428, 435 ; oraclo of, its part 
in colonisation, 45 ; relation 
to Lycurgus, 110; advice to 
Aristomenes, 119, 122; to 
Cylon, 133; to Croesus, 165; 
advises n-rcsistance to Per- 
sia, 203; favours Sparta, 431 
B.C., 270; praises Socrates, 315 ; 


temple rebuilt by Alcmaci.m- 
dae, 118; dedication of spoils 
in after Plataea. 223 ; at Peace 
of Nicias, 288 ; S[art.ins ex- 
cluded from, 412; war witli 
Crisa, 67. 88; relations witli 
Croesus, 163 ; Per-dansat, 2<i'.i; 
Pho< ians at. 413 

Demades, 133, 4 10, 44a, 475, -1 lO; 
Peace of, 440, l^O 

Demar.itus (Corinth). 85 
Deinaratus (king of Sparta, olO- 

4‘.'0 B.C.), 150, 188 
Demarch. 151 
Demes (Attica), 153, 357 
Demcter. 66, 120 
Diiittunji. 127, 131, 140 
Dcinocracv (Athens), Solon, 140; 
progress of, 510-490 B.C., 181 
Xanthippus and Ari.^tcidcs 
lead, 193; rcricles and Ephi- 
altcs lead, 256 ; first ovejtlirow 
and restor;dion of, 305, 307 ; 
second overthrow and restora- 
tion of, 315 

Demosthenes (geimral), ^ in 
western Greece, 278, 33b; at 
Pvlos, 279; in Doeotia, 282 ; 
in Megara, 282 ; in Sicily, 295, 
299 

Demosthenes (omtor), early life 
of, 4 19 ; character of. 418, 479 ■ 
policy of, 420, 436, 438 
siK'Cehes of, 420, 428, 430, 433 
exile of, 478; dealii of, 479 
and Aeschines, 423, 430, 436 
476 ; and Byzantium. -133; and 
llaipalus, 477; and Meidias, 
422 ; and Philip, 421, 424,430, 
433; and Thebes, 436, 438 
Dercyiidas, 326, 333 
Dexippus, 383 
Ditiorii (Attica), 141 
Dialect, Aeolic (Achaean), 31, 
62 ; Epic, 62 ; Ionic. 31 
Dicasterics, sec Law Courts 
Dictaean cave, 17 
Didvma, or.acle at, 68 
DiohiUa (at Athens), 309 
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Diocles, 382, 396 
Diodotus, 276 
I'iogencs, 396 
Diomedon, 303 
Dion. 300, 392 

Diomjfiia, great (Athens), 145, 
245, 423 

Dionvsiac theatre (Athens), G3, 
41C 

Dionj’sius I.. 3S4, 3SG. 388 ; 
interferes in Gieece, 338. 356, 
371, 388 ; death of, 389 
Dionysius II., 390, 393, 395 
Dionysius of Phocaea, 177 
Dionysus, 42, 83. 87, 89, 1 45, 277 ; 

theatre of (Alliens), 475 
Diopeithes, 433 
Diasairi, 464 
Dithyramb, 87 
Dociinastia (at Athens), 156 
Dodona, 20, G8 
Dolopians, GG 

Dorian invasion of Greece, 24, 26, 
33 ; effects ujxin the constitu- 
tion of iSparta, 100, IIG 
Dorians, conserv’atism of, 6 ; in 
Asia, G4 ; at Sparta, 93 ; in the 
west, 225, 233, 293, 382 
Dorieus, 22G 

Doris (Asia Minor), 25, 61, 164, 
271 ; (Greece), 24, 250, 278, 
414 

Doris (wife of Dionysius I.), 390 
Doriscus. 199. 201, 242 
Draco, 80, 133, 138 
Drangiana, 460 
Drepanon. 388 
Dryox cphalae. 219 
Ducctius, 233 
Dymanes, 25, 88 



Ecclnia, sue Assembly 
Eclipse, solar (585 b.C.\ 1G3; 
(480 B.C.), 200, 211; (394 
B.C.), 331 ; (3G4 B.C.), 375 ; 
lunar (413 b.c.), 299 


Egesta, see Segesta 
Egypt, early relations with 
(irccce, 13, 17; opened to 
Greek commerce, 66; Periander 
and, 86; Solon in, 138; allied 
with Lydia against Persia, 164 ; 
Persian conquest of, 167, 198 ; 
Egyptians at Salamis, 211; 
revolts against Persia, 338, 
379, 446; Alc.yander in, 453; 
Athenians in, 250, 262 
Eion, 242, 264, 284, 286 
Eira, Mount, 119 
ICisphora (at Athens), 276 
Elateia. 412, 436 
Klhiirz mountains, 458, 460 
Elea, 53 
Eleans, see Elis 

Eleosis, discoveries at, 17; poli- 
tically merged in Athens, 125; 
mysteries of, 310 ; occupied by 
the Thirty, 314; .Sphodrias at, 
347; hay of, 91, 212 
Elcvthcria (Plataca), 223; 

(SyTacuse), 232 
Eleven, the (at Athens), 316 
Elis, country of, occupied by 
Greeks, 20; state of, excluded 
from Delphi, 67; controls 
Olympian games, 70 ; relations 
with Sparta, 431-401 B.C., 
271, 288, 290; under Spartan 
supremacy, 320, 341; under 
Tl'.cbes, 366, 375 ; under 

Maccdon, 430, 474 
Elyinians, 48, 226, 292 
Eiinea Hodoi, 204 
Epameinondas at Leuctra, 369, 
3G1 f.; invades Pel')ponneso,3G8, 
369, 372,376 ; founds Mcsseiie, 
117; in Thessaly, 371 ; in the 
Aegean, 374 ; death of. 379, 408 
Epariti (of Arcadia), 367, 376 
Ephesus, founded, 22 ; under 
Lydia, 160, 162 ; in lengne 
with Rhodes, 335 ; burning 
of temple of Artemis, 404 ; 
surrenders to Alexander, 449 
Epbetac (at Athens), 133 
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Ephialtes (the Malian\ 207 
Epliialtes (the AihoDian), 248, 

256 

Ephors (Sparta). 102, 105 ; ont- 
\ritted bv Themistrcles, 236 ; 
advise war, 431 B.C^ 270; cni?b 
Cinadon, 326 ; and Agesilaus, 
327, 331, 341; after Lenctra, 
364 

Epic CTcle, 27 ; dialect, 62 
Epicharmns, 232 
Epidamnas, 72, S6, 268 
Epdaams, 26, 65, 249. 281 
Epipolae (Syracti5e\ 296, 298 
Epirus, ancient Greece, 20; 
colonies in, 46 ; Alcetas joins 
Athens, 354 ; tributary to 
Jason of Pherae. 364 ; Alexan- 
der, king of the Molossi, 399 ; 
suWued by Philip, 431 
Epitada^ 280 
Ef>(*nymi (Athens), 155 
Erecbtbens, 125, 209 
Eretria, ri%*alry with Chalcis, 47 ; 
colonies of, 53 ; knights of. 
aid PcL'i'tratus, 144 ; helps the 
lonians against Persia, 175; ] 
captured by the Persians, 1^2 : 
Athenians defeated at, 3C>7 : 
joins Athens, 377 B.C., 353 ; 
Fhocion at, 422; secured by 
Philip, 430; recoyered by 
Athens, 434 

Emhrae (Boeotian), 21S ; 

(Ionian), 22. 303 
Erxx,48, 226,^86, 388 
Ethiopia, 201, 272 
Etruria and the Etruscans, rela- 
tions with western Greeks, 50, 
52 ; defeated by Hieron at 
Cyme, 231; employ Aeginctan 
coinage, 281 ; negotiations with 
Athens, 415 B.C., 296 ; embassy 
to Alexander, 471 
Eubnea, colonies of, 46 ; coinage 
of, 78, 138; as part of the 
Athenian Empire, 243, 245. 254, 
307 ; opt^oses Sparta. 394 B.C., 
330; under Thebes, 374 ; 


relations with Athens and 
M;ice'ion, 4''9. 416. 430. 
433 

Eubulns, px^ition of, 416, 4io ; 

P>Ucy of, 417, 422, 426 
Encles, 284 
Eucleides, 315 

\.'-'f Athens 1 . 12* . 131 , 

141 

Euphrates, river. 163, 169, 319 
454, 471 

Euripides, 4’>2. 464 

Euri: us. 47, 151. 2“6. 20'. 374 

Eup.-tas, river. 116. l-:2. 3*>8 

Euryalus, 2.'’7 

EtJrybiades, 2 >'*»n -16* 

Euryme-lon (general), 277, 2«9, 
293. 299 

Eurymelon (river), 243 
Eurrpontids, 100, 

Ku*hyna (at Athens), 136, 156 
Euxino Black Sea; 

Pontus). 1 ; colc.nies in, 43. 46. 
54 : com trale of, 3(12, 309, 
354 

E%-acoras, 312, 328, 338, 446 

1 7EDERAT. movements, 3.34. 
340. 342 ; in Arcadia, 367 : 
in Thessaly, 370 
Festimls ; Duuia, 

145. 245, 417 : Fl(utheria. 

223, 232: Gymjii’pMdia. 364; 
l{lfnonthia,2\~y 337:Lenawn, 
3>9; Olympian, 133 ; Pythian, 
365. 412. 428; of Theseus. 
242 ; The-tmopheria^ 344 
Five Hnndn^l (Conncil of : 
Athens). 155, Si'*’. 309, 313; 
democratic, uf Council ; oli- 
garchic, 30»> 

Five Years’ Truce, 253, 255 

G ames, national, 70 
Gangft, river, 46^? 
Gangamela (Arbela), 455 
Gaza, 453 
Gedrosia, 461, 469 
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Gela founded, 49 ; position of, 
5S; use of, under Ilippocratcs 
and Gelon, 225, 227 ; congress 
at. 425 B.C., 2914 ; under 

Diony^ius, 3^4 ; freed and 
rcst4.rcd, .397 
Gelon, 203, 227, 231 
Generals, see Stratrgi 
O'finnari {Geonji) 127, 131, 140 
Geraneia, Mount, 90, 251, 337 
(Spartu), 103 
Getae, 170 

Gibraltar, strait of, 52 
Gordian knot, 450 
Gordion, 419 
Gordios, 450 
Gorgias, 293 
Gorgo, 175 
Gortyn, 112 
Oranicus, 443, 404 
Graphe Paranomon (Athens), 
300, 417 

Gieece, features of, 3, 5 ; Great 
(M.agn.a Graeeia), 52 ; tradi- 
tions of, 10 
Greeks, origin of, 19 
Gyeres (king of Lvdia, 71(;-G78 
B.C.), 50, 09, 81, 100 
Gylippiis, 95, 298, 300, 394 
Gymnopardia (Sparta), 364 
G) thiuiu, 97, 252 

• 

H AEMUS mountains, 433, 144 
Ilagnon, 204, 287 
Haliacmon, river, 402 
Haliartus, 05, 330 
Halicarnassus founded, 25 ; 
excluded from Triopian ain- 
phictiony, 04 ; Artemisia, queen 
of, 211 ; Herodotus born at, 
205 ; under Mausolus, 407, 110 ; 
captured by Alexander, 449 
Halicis, 249 
Halus, 425 

Halycus, liver, 388, 390 
Halys, rver, 160, 103, 105, 320 
Ilatuilcar (Carthaginian generah, 
396 


Hainilcar (son of Hanno), 229, 
383 

Hannibal, 383 
Harraodius, 146, 457 
Harraosts govern Perioeci, 97 ; 
Callibius at Athens, 314; 
Clearchus, 318; part of Spartan 
imperial system, 324 ; expelled 
by Couon, 333 ; PheebiHas at 
Thebes and Tlicspiae, 344, 347 ; 
expelled from Lesbos, 351 ; 
withdrawn at Peace of (lalUas, 
356 

Ilarpagus, 166 
Harpalus, 470, 477 
Hasdrubal, 396 
Hebrus, river, 242, 432 
Hecataeus, 28 

Ileclemori (Attica), 128, 134, 
141, 144 
Fleliaca, 136 

Helicon, Mount, 282, 332, 361 
Heliconian Poseidon, 64 
Uellaiiodk-ae (at Olvmpia), 71 
Hellas, 1, 21, 43 

Hellenic League, 202, 234, 240 ; 

war, 249, 256 
Hellenes, 1, 20 

Hellenotavnae 241, 245 

Hellespont, colonisation of, 64; 
bridged by Xcixes, 199 ; Greek 
fleet at, 478 B.C., 234 ; allied 
with Athens, 431 B c., 271 ; 
operations on, 412-404 B.C., 
303, 308, 312 ; Iphierates 

recovers, for Athens, 338 ; 
Thrasvbulus at, 351 ; held by 
Parinenio, 336 B.C., 442 
Hellesponlincs, 170 
llclots, position and origin of, 
94, 118 ; Pausanias’ intrigues 
with, 235 ; revolt of, 248 
Henna (Enna), 48 
Ilephaeslion, 469, 471 
Hera, 60, 70, 72, 85 ; temple of, 
near Plataea, 221, 274 
Ilcracleia (in Chersonese), 55; 
(in Pontus), 54 ; (in Trachis), 
330, 365 
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HeracHtlae, 33 
Reracleidcs, 392 

Heracles, occuuienic legencU of, 
28 ; Dorian legend of, 33 ; 
itlentified with Melkart, 43 ; 
sliiiues of, near Marathon, 184, 
186 ; springs of, in T rachis, 
20.’) ; on Ilhodian League coin- 
age. 335; worshipped by Alex- 
ander, 448 
Herat, 460 

Hermae (Athens), 294 
Ilermioue, 66, 146 
Hcrmocrates, 293, 304, 382 
Hermus, river, 22, 159 
Herodotus on early Greece, 20; 
successor of Hecataeus, 28 ; on 
date of Homer, 30 ; on Theidou 
of Argos, 77 ; story of Hipix)- 
cleiles, 89; on Spartan insti- 
tutions, 103, 108, 110; story 
of Solon and Croesus, 165 ; 
on Scythian expedition of 
Darius, 171 ; on Ionic revolt, 
176 ; on Aristcides, 194 ; on 
Acginctan war, 197; on I‘cr- 
sian invasion of Greece, 20! ; 
on Vlataca, 219 ; at Thurii, 
265 

Hesiod, 27, 30. 02 
Hesiodic school, 27 
lUtaeri (gee Coiniianions), 406 
Ui'taeriac, 306 
Ilieromnemones, 67 
Ilieron, 83, 228, 231 
Hiraera founded, 48 ; under 
Terillus, 228; battle of, 230; 
destroyed by Carthage, 383; 
site of, conceded to Carthage, 
385; river, 233, 389 
Himilco, 383. 386, 395 
Hindu Kush mountains, 461 
Hipparchus (Athenian tyrant), 
31, 146 

Ilippeis (at Athens), 132, 1.36 
Hippias (of Athens), 146, 175, 
181, 196 

Hippias (of Elis), 70 
Hippocleides, 89 


llipiKi'ralos (father of Peisis- 
tratus), 141 

Hipi)Ocrates(fatherof Megacles) 

192 

Hippocrates (tyrant of Gela), 227 
Hippocrates (Athenian general), 
2>2 

Hippocrates (Spartan admiral). 
308 

IHssarlik, 12 
Ilistiaeus, 171, 176 
Homer, Troy at Ilissarlik, 12; 
poems of *30; civilis,ation de- 
scribed by, 32; institutions in, 
36-39 ; unifying effect of poems 
of. 61; olUcial edition of, 145; 
inllucnce on Alexander, 448, 
466 

Homicide. 133, 138. 257 
Hopletcs, 127 
Iloplites, 97, 121, 158 
Ifyacinthui (at Sparta), 217, 337 
Hyacinthian street (Sparta), 114 
Hyblaean Megara, 49 
Ilyccara, 226 
llydarnes, 207 
Hydaspes, river, 466 
Hyderabad, 4tl9 
llymetlus, Mount, 125, 143, 183 
llypaspisls, 40»), 451, 1.55, 467 
Hyperbolus, 290, 292. 3o7 
Hvpereides, 431, 440, 445, 453, 
478 

Hyphasis, river, 468 
Ilvrcania, 460 
Hysiae, 76, 122, 238 


TLTAD, 30 

Ilion (Troy), 13 
Illssus, river, 144, 476 
Ilium Novum, 12 
lUvria, 19, 387 
Illyrians, 19. 342, 402, 443 
Imbros, position of, 7 ; seized by 
Miltiades, 178; in Athenian 
Empire, 245 ; assigned to 
Athens by King's Peace, 339, 
350. 352; attacked by Philip, 
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416 ; on Athenian trade 
higliway, 421 ; preserved for 
Atliens by Peace of Demades, 
440 

Inaros, 250, 252 
India, 169, 46G 
Indus, river, 466, 468, 471 
Iiifeiiors ({spiirta), 96, 825 
Ionia and lonians (Asia Minor), 
early culture of, 22, 62 ; and 
Assyria, 56; ampliictiony of, 
64; relations witli Lydia, 161 ; 
conquered by I’ei'sia, H56 ; 
Ionic revolt, 167 ; under Persia, 
212; freed from Persia, 224, 
234; under Athens, 239, 262, 
271 ; revolt from Athens, 302 ; 
claimed by Tissapherncs, 306; 
secured to Persia by King’s 
Peace, 339 

Ionian nationality, 5; as opposed 
to Dorian, 233, 293 
Ionian sea, 6, 354, 431 
Ipliicrates, military reform of, 
336; at Corcyra, 355; at the 
Isthmus and in Thrace, 369 ; 
commands in Social war, 408; 
aids Persia against Egypt, 
446 

Ipliicrates (son), 453 
Irenes (Sparta), 112 
Isocrates, 409, 429, 432, 441 
Issus, 319, 451 
Isthmian games, 73 
Isthmus (of Corinth), Phoe- 
nicians at, 43 ; importance 
of, to Corinth, 84 ; Periauder 
proposes to cut through, 86; 
strategic aspecta of in Persian 
war, 204, 209, 214, 220; 

statue of Poseidon at, 224 ; 
during Corinthian war, 331, 
334; held by Athens, 369 B C., 
369 ; synedrium of, 202, 237 
Istone, Mount, 277 
Italy, compared with Greece, 
8 ; Greeks and Etruscans in, 
231 ; power of Dionysius in, 387, 
389; Italian Greeks attacked 


by native tribes, 398 ; designs 
of Alexander against, 472 
Ithaca, 29 

Ithome, Mount, 117, 248, 369 


TASON (of Pherae), 322, 353, 
" 364, 370, 405 


K ING’S Peace, 339, 341, 344, 
356 372 

Kingship, origin of, 37 ; fall of 
39, 128; dual (at Sparta), 34, 
98, 101 

Kurdistan, 320 

T ABYRINTH (Cnossus) 17 
Lacedaemon, see Sparta 
Lacedaemouiau Confederacy, see 
under Sparta 

Lacedaemonians, meaning of 
word, 94, 96 
Laches, 293 

Laconia, 3, 281, 376; conquest 
of, 24, 34, 92 
Lade. 177, 449 
Lamachus, 294, 295, 298 
Lamian War, 478, 479 
Lampsacus, 148, 312, 335 
Lapitl.ae, 33 

Larissa (Argos), 25, 65, 74; 

Thessaly, 370, 414 
Ijaurium, 196, 302 
Law courts (Athens), 136, 267 
Leebaeum, 84 
Legends, 28, 34, 289 
Lelantine, plain, 161 ; war, 47 
Lelcges, 10 

Lemnos, position of, 7 ; seized 
by Miltiades, 178 ; in Athenian 
Empire, 245 ; assigned to 
Athens by King’s Peace, 339, 
350, 352 ; attacked by Philip, 
416 ; on Athenian trade high- 
way, 421 ; preserved for Athens 
by Peace of Dem<ades, 440 
Lenacan festival (Athens), 389 
Leon, 303 
Leonidas, 176, 206 
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Leontini founded, 48 ; conquered 
by Gela, 227 ; appeals to 
Atheii?, 292 ; freed from 
Syracuse by Cartilage, 3S5 ; 
Dion retires to, 392; llicetas 
tyrant of, 391 

LcotycLiclas (son of Agis I.), 327 
Leotychides, 187, 190, 21G, 231, 
237 

Lesbos conquered by tbe 
Acl'acans, 21 ; tyrants of, si ; 
during Ionic revolt, 17G; in 
Athenian Empire, 244, 202, 
271; revolts from Athens. 275 ; 
reduced, 277 ; second revolt 
of, 303 ; Thrasybulus at, 351 ; 
surrenders to Alexander, 450 
Leucas, 80, 208, 271, 278 
Leutlra, battle of, 301 ; effect of, 
on Greece, 305, 400, 400 
Libya, 17 
Libyans, 471 

Lilybaeum, 226, 388, 390 
Lion gate (Mycenae), 15 
Liturgies (at Athens), 259 
Locri (Italy), 51, 80, 393 
Locrians (Epicnemidians), 414; 

(Epizephyrian). 51, 80, 387 ; 

(Opunlmn), 251, 330, 349; 

(Ozolian). 36, 60, 413, 435 
Locris, 254 

Logniae (Athens), 245 
Logographers, 28, 119 
Li ng walls (Athens), 200, 313 
.?'^^*(g^f‘“th),336;(Megara). 

Lot, use of. 137, 192. 258, 382 
Lucaiiia, 53 

Lucanians, 387, 389, 398, 471 
Lycabeltus, Mount, 186, 475 
Lycaonia, 319 

Lycia, 104. 213, 245, 407. 449 

Lycurgus (Athenian orator), 445, 
476 ' 

Lycurgus (Athenian party- 
leader), 141 

Lycurgus (Spartan law.givtr), 
70, 107, 126 

Lydia, early history, 68, 160; 


coinage of, 77, 160; influences 
Greece, >^1, 103; under Croe.'Us, 
Iti;! ; under Persia, 106; 
geiier.d references, 50, 08, 103. 
310 

Lyncestians, 285, 402 
Lysander, Helot blood of, 95 ; in 
command of Sjartan fleet, 
310; at AegesjMitami, 312; 
at Athens, 315 ; uig:nti>es 
Spartan Emidie, 321, 320; 
death of, 330 
Lysias, 388 


Ar ACEDONIA, description 
of, 402 ; problems of, 4u2, 
404; relations with Athens, 
113,209, 370, 440; supremaev 
of. 111,141 

Macedonians, origin of, 21, 402 
Maeander, river, 22, 159 
Macotis, lake, 55 


Miuji, 2ti0, 208 
Magna Gruecia, 51, 205 
Magnesia (on Hcimus), 22, 101 ; 
(on Maeamler), 22, 101, 239; 
(Tliessalian), 208 
Magndt'g, 0t» 

Mago, 380, 3SS, 395 
Malca, II, 75, 84 
Maliac gulf, 201 
Malians. 207 

Mantineia, allied with Athens, 
291, 370 ; allied with Argos, 
290; relations with Arca'li.an 
League, 376; broken up, 341 ; 
rebuilt, SOtJ ; battles of (418 
B.C.), 283. 291 ; (302 B.C.), 333, 
377, 400, 400, 408 


Map of world, 174 
Maraeanda, 403 

Marathon (Deme), 352; de.^crip- 
tion of, 183 ; battle of, 178, 185, 
187, 406; tetrapolis of, 124 
MdratJumomachi, ISO 
Maidonius, 178, 198, 214, 210, 



Mareotis, lake, 454 
Marouea, 54 
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Masistius, 219 
Wassa^:t tae, 166, 463 
Massalia, 1.52, 226 
Mausoleum, 410 
Mausolu.s 401, 407, 409, 449 
Modes, 206, 471 

Media, 162, 164, 450; wall of, 
319 

Aloditerranean race, 12 
Medontidao, 129, 134, 313 
Megabates, 173 
Megabazus, 172 

Mcgacles (Archoii, 632 B.C.), 133 
Mcgacles (son-in-law of Clei- 
sMienes), 89, 141, 143, 149 
Mcgacles (son of Hippocrates), 
102 

Megalopolis, 367, 379, 420, 430 ; 
battle of, 474 

Megara, colonies of, 47, 49 ; 
tyrants of, 90, 132; long walls 
of, 219, 282; relations with 
Athens, dispute about Salamis, 
35, 91 ; Tlieagcnes and Cylon, 
132; coinage question, 138; 
Teisistratus captures Nisaea, 
142; conquered by Athens, 
249; revolts, 254; Mcgarian 
decree, 270; shelters Athenian 
democrats 404 n.c., 314 ; allied 
with Athens against Philip, 
430; (Sicilian), 40 
DIegarians, 210, 219 
Meidias, 422 
Mekran. 469 
Meletus, 316 
Melos, 17. 33. 272, 292 
Memnon, 417, 449 
Memphis, 250, 454 
Jlende, 285 
Mcrmnadac, 160 
Meserabria, 55 
Mesopotamia, 160, 455 
Messana (il/«?.m«tf), founded, 
48; seized by Anaxilas of 
Itliegium, 227 ; Messenians at, 
369 ; relations with Dionysius 
and Carthage, 383, 385, 387 ; 
end of tyranny at, 307 


Messene, 371, 373, 379, 430 
Messenia, conquered by Sparta, 
94, 117; revolts, 119, 248; 
restored, 117, 368, 400 
Messenian wars, 117, 119, 248 
Messenians, 48, 91, 376 ; (of 
Naupactus), 248, 271, 281 
Metapontum, 51, 72 
Mcthana (Metbone), 281, 287 
Methone (in Messenia), 283; 

(in Macedonia), 373, 405, 414 
Methymna, 87, 275, 353 
Metics, 155, 236 
Mctoecium (at Athens), 237 
Miletus founded, 22; colonics 
and trade of, 47, 60, 54 ; 
relations with Egypt, 57 ; 
Thrasybulus tyrant of, 82, 86 ; 
relations with Lydia, 161 ; 
conquered by Persia, 166 ; 
during Ionic revolt, 175, 178; 
under the Athenian Empire, 
245, 262 ; revolts, 303 ; sub- 
dued by Mausolus, 407 ; 
Alexander at, 449 
Miltiades, 170,178, 183, 189 
Mindarus, 308, 383 
Minos, 17 

Molossians, 238, 353, 387, 399 
Monarchy, early, 37, 100 
Molya, 48, 226, 386, 389 
Munychia (hill), 118, 195, 314, 
479; (liavbour), 195 
Mycale, 22, 64. 177, 224, 240 
Mycenae, 13, 21, 25, 37 
Mveenaean civilisation, 15, 20, 
22, 33, 74 
Myroinus, 172, 177 
Myriandrus, 319, 451 
Myrmidons, 29 
Myron, 88 
Myronidcs, 250 
Mysia, 176, 201 

Mysteries (of Eleusis), 293, 310, 
356 

Mytilene, founds Aenus, 54; 
Pittacus at, 80, 84 ; ruled by 
Coiis for Persia, 170; revolts 
from Athens, 275 ; occupied 
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by cleruchies, 277 ; secon»l 
revolt of 303 ; ConoQ at, 310; 
allied with Athens, 3H9 B.C., 
352; Aiistotle at, 432; siir- 
rcDciers to Alexander, 450 

^AUCIiARIES, 131 
Nauevatis, 57 

Naupactvis, supposed derivation 
of the name, 24 ; Athens 
settles ilessenians at, 24S ; in 
Athenian Empire, 271 ; opera- 
tions of Thermion at, 274; 
Demosthenes at, 278, 282 ; 
Messenians expelled from, by 
Sparta, 368 ; designs of Thilip 
upon, 431 
Nauplia, 66, 74 

A<zrarcAK« (Spartan official), 312 
Navarino, 279 

Naxos, position of, 7 ; Lygdamis, 
tyrant of, 144 ; Persian attack 
on, 173; conquered by Persia, 
181 ; revolts from Athens, 243 ; 
battle of, 354 ; (Sicilian) 
founded 47 ; conquered by 
Gela, 227 ; relation to 
Syracuse, 413 B.C., 299 ; con- 
quered and de-'lroyed by 
Dionysius, 385, 395 
Neleids, 35 
Nemea, 73, 376 
Nemean games, 73 
Neodamodes, 95 
Neolithic perio<l, 12 
Nicaea (in Afghanistan), 466 ; 
(in India), 468 ; (near 
Thermopylae), 436 ; (= Nice), 
53 

Nicias, 280, 285, 290 ; in Sicily, 
294, 298, 300; Peace of, 287; 
413 

Nicostratus, 277, 286 
Nile, 11, 56, 169, 199, 454 
Nineveh, 161, 163, 455 
Nine Ways, 199, 264 
Nisaea, position of, 90; captured 
by Peisistratus, 142 ; in the 
Athenian Land Empire, 249 ; 

T, 0. 


surrendered by Thirty Years' 
Peace, 255 ; Cleon demands 
surrender of, 280; captured by 
Athens, 282; retained at Peace 
of Nicias, 288 ; captured by 
Megara, 309 
Nobles, 38, 40, 103 
Nomos (Nome), 73, 111 
Nomotlietae (Athens), 315 
Kotium, 310 


/■\CEAN. 468 
Odcssus, 55 
Odrysae, 401 
Odysseus, 29, 120 
Odyssey. 30 
Ocniadac, 252, 477 
Oenophyta, 251 
Octa mountains, 66, 204, 365 
Olbia, 55, 171 

Oligarchy, rise of, 41; relation 
to Athenian Empire, 246 ; in 
Euboea, 254; opi>osition of, to 
Pericles, 259; at Cxrcvra a!id 
Wytilene, 268, 275, 277; at 
Athens, 293, 307 ; Spartan 

Empire and, 324 ; ntThebes,313 
Olpae, battle of, 278 
Olympia, temples at, 224, 260 
Olympiad, 70 

Olympian games, 70; controlled 
by Pneidon, 75 ; tyrants and, 
83; Cylon and, 133; Pindar 
Odes, 272 ; battle at, 376 ; 
Dionysius and, 388; victory 
of Philip at, 4U4 ; Macedonian 
decree, 476 

Olympias, 399, 404, 442, 460 
Olympus, Mount (Thessalian), 2, 
8, 201,415; (Mysian), 159 
Olynthiacs (of Demosthenes), 
421 


Olynthus, League of, 342 ; con- 
quered by Spartan, 345, 364, 
403; allied with Philip, 401; 
allied with Athens. 421 ; con- 
quered by Philip, 422 
Onomarchus, 412, 114 
Opus, 330 


32 
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Oracle of Apollo at Delphi, see 
Delphi 

Orcbomenos (Arcadian) 119, 
371 ; (Boeotian), early civili- 
sation of, 17, 21, 24; in 
Calaurian League, 6G ; de- 
stroyed by Thebes, 375 ; 
restored, 414; destroyed by 
I’hilip, 427 ; restored, 440 
Oreos, 255, 308, 430, 434 
Orneae, 238 
Orontobates, 419 
Oropus, 307, 372, 428, 438, 440 
Orpheus, 63 
Ortbagoras, 88 
Ortbagorids, 84, 92 
Ortygia colonised, 49; during 
wars of Syracuse, 228, 298, 3S5, 
392, 395 

Ossa, Mount, 204 
Ostracism (Athens), 167, 191, 
248, 259, 292 
Othryadas, 123 
Oxus, river, 462, 464 
Ozolians, 248 


p ACHES, 276 

Pactolus, river, ICO 
Paean, 112 
Paeania (Deme), 143 
PaedoDomi (Sparta), 112 
Paeonians, 402, 456 
Pagasae, 414 ; gulf of, 416 
i’agondas, 282 
Palace (heroic), 12, 14, 32 
Pallas (Athena), 29 
Pallene (Attica), 144 
Pallene (Chalcidice), 53, 269, 
284, 342 

Pamisus, river, 116 
Pampbyli, 25, 88 
Pamphylia, 160, 176, 243. 351, 
449 

Pan, 182 

Pamatheiuiea (Athens), 146, 475 
Pangaeus, Mount, 143, 172, 286, 
404, 415 

PanhelleDisin, 61 


Panionia, 64 
Panionium, 64, 177 
Panormus, 48, 226, 229, 388 
Panticapaeum, 55 
Parali (Attica), 141 
Paralus, 307, 312 
Paiinenio conquers the Illyrians, 
404 ; at Athens, 346 B.C., 

425 ; in Asia Minor, 442, 447 ; 
under Alexander, 450, 452, 455 ; 
executed, 461 

Parnassus, Mount, 24, 68, 209, 
414 

Parnes, Mount, 141, 148, 314 
Parnon, Mount, 75, 116, 368 
Paropanisus (Paropamisus), 461 
Paros, 7, 54, 189, 354 
Parthenon (Athens), 125, 260 
Parysatis, 318, 329 
Pasargadae, 457, 469 
Patala, 469 

Pausanias (traveller), 85, 122 
Pausanias (assassin of Philip), 
442 

Pausanias (Spartan king), 313, 
315, 330 

Pausanias (Spartan regent), 218, 
234 352 

Payment (at Athens), 257, 306, 
309, 316 

Perliaei (Pedieis), 141 
Peers (Sparta), 98, 326 
Pegae, 90, 249, 254, 280 
Peimeus, 124 ; fortified by 
Themistocles, 195, 236; 

plan of, 261 ; occupied by 
Four Hundred, 307 ; blockaded 
and dismantled by Lysander, 
312; rebuilt, 334; attempt 
of Sphodrias to surprise, 347, 
352 

Peisander (Athenian), 305, 307 
Peisander (Spartan), 329, 332 
Peisistratus, 31, 90, 141, 162, 183, 
384 

Pelasgians, 10, 125 
Pelasgiotis, 23 
Pella, 402, 424, 432, 442 
Pellene, 53, 271, 474 
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Pelopidas, in Tliessaly, 370, 
374; in Persia, 372; general 
references, 345, 349, 363, 368, 
403 

Peloponnese, name of, 3 ; in- 
vaded by Thebes, 36H, 372, 376 
Peloponnesian League, 123; en- 
tered by Athens, 149 ; guaran- 
tees the independence of 
Flataea, 223 ; break • up of, 
420 B.C., 288, 290; Athens 
joins, 404 B.C., 313; broken 
up by Epameinondas, 366 
Peloponnesian war, 267-317. 
Peltasts, 336 
Pelusiac arm of Nile, 56 
Pelusium, 168 

i’<?n^ac(>fijenj€rfiCT»i(Athens),132. 

136 

Pentcconter, 44, 63, 196, 206 
Pentelicus, Mount, 144, 186 
Perdiccas I (kingof Macedonia), 
269, 283, 286, 342 
Perdiccas (son of Amyntas), 370, 
373, 403 

Peiiander, 73, 82. 86, 268 
Pericles, expeditious of, 252, 254, 
262 ; measures of, 258 ; ideals 
of, 256, 258 ; policy of, 269, 272, 
274,283,292; position of, 262, 
273 

Pericles (the son), 273, 311 
Perinthus, 172, 433 
Periled, origin, 96 ; status, 96, 
106, 357 

Perrbaebians, 66 
Persepolis (Persae), 457, 469 
Persia : conquers Media, 164 ; 
Lydia, 165 ; Ionia, 166 ; under 
Cambyses, 168; under Darius, 
169; Scythian expedition, 171 ; 
conquest of Thrace. 172; 
lonians revolt against, 174- 
179; first expedition to Greece, 
180-189 ; invasion of Greece, 
198-224 ; war with the Delian 
League, 240-243 ; relations 
with Greece, 412-404 B.C., 
302; Anahatii of Cyrus, 318; 


war with Sparta, 326 ; the 
King’s Peace, 33S; oonqiiest 
of, by Alexander, 416-480 
Persian gates, 457 
Persis, 457 
Pezetaeri, 406 
Phalaecus, 416, 424, 426 
Phalanx, 283. 363, 378, 406; 

(Macedonian), 406, 451, 472 
Ph.alerum, 124, 182. 195, 260 
Phavnabazus, 303, 308, 328, 333 
Pharos, 387, 454 
Pharsalus, 364 
Pbasclis, GO, 245 
Phayllus, 414, 416 
Pbeidippides, 182 
Pbeidias, 260. 273 
Pbeidon,75. 119, 137 
Pberae, 353, 364, 374, 414 
Pluiditia (S)>sitia, Sparta), 113 
Philip II. (king of Macedonia), 
a hostage at Thebes, 371 ; 
accession of, 403; conquers 
Amphipolis and the Mace- 
donian coast, 404 ; military 
reforms of, 405; secures Thes- 
saly, 415; conquers Olynthiis 
and the Thracian coast, 420; 
makes peace (of Pbilocrates) 
with Athens, 425 ; in central 
Greece, 426; conquers Thrace, 
432 ; at war with Athens, 433 ; 
failure on the Propontis, 434 ; 
intervenes in central Greece, 
436 ; defeats Athens and 
Thebes at Chaeroneia, 439 ; 
supreme in Greece, 441 ; death 
of, 442 ; greatness of, 442 
Philip (Alexander’s physician), 
450 

Philippi, 405 

Philippivt (of Demosthenes), 
421, 43U, 433 

Pbilocrates, 424, 431 ; Peace of, 
404, 425, 428 
Philomelus, 412, 414 
Phlius. 65, 345, 368, 373, 376 
Phocaea, site of, 22 ; colonies of, 
46, 52 ; Phucaeaus abandon. 
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166; prominence of Phocaeans 
in the west, 226 

rhocians at Thermopylae, 205 ; 
in the Athenian Land Empire, 
251 ; allied with Athens, 431 
B.C., 271 ; under Theban 
supremacy, 376, 411 ; seize 
Delphi, 413; relations witli 
Macedon, 415, 425; at Chaero- 
neia, 43U 

I’hocion, 418, 422, 434, 445, 475, 
479 

I’hocis, iee Phocians 
Pboebidas, 343, 349 
Phoebus (Apollo), 29, 68 
Phoenicians in Cyprus, 26, 253 ; 
in the Aegean, 42 ; in Sicily, 
48; in western Mediterranean, 
52 ; conquered by Persia, 168; 
conquered by Alexander, 453 
Phormion, 274 
Phormis, 232 

Phoros, assessed by Aristeides, 
241 ; amount of, 245 ; re-as- 
scssed,446B.C., 255; abolished, 
303 ; name of, avoided in the 
second Athenian confederacy, 
H53 

Phratries (Attica), 163 
['hrygia, relation to Delphi, 68 ; 
to Lydia, 160; Pharnabazus 
Satrap of, 303; Cyrus governor 
of, 310; Ariobarzanes Satrap 
of, 372; Alexander in, 450 
Phrygians, 19, 402; of Troy, 19, 
21 

Phrynichus (statesman), 304, 
306 

Phrynichus (poet), 178 
Phthiotis, 66 
Pbyle, 314 

Pindar, 72 ; praises the tyrants, 
83, 87, 232; on Aegina, 281; 
house of, spared by Alexander, 
445 

Pindus mountains, 8, 19, 23 
Pi.-n, 70, 75 

Pisatans, 119, 122, 376 
Pisidia, 319, 449 


Pitane, 92 
Pittacus, 80, 83 
Plague, 272 

Plataea, allied with Athens 
against Thebes, 510 B.c., 150; 
Plataeans at Marathon, 184 ; 
battle of, 221 f. ; Theban attack 
on, 270 ; siege and destruction 
of, 274 ; restored by Sparta, 
344; destroyed by Thebes, 
372 B.C., 356; restored by 
Philip, 440 ; Plataeans en- 
courage Alexander to destroy 
Thebes, 445 
Plato, 317, 390, 432 
Plcistoanax, 254, 285 
Plemmyrium, 298 
Plutarch (author), 107, 110, 239 
Plutarchus (of Eretria), 422 
Pnyx (Athens), 437 
Polemarch (Athens), 129, 142, 
158, 182, 192; (Sparta), 114; 
(Thebes), 343, 345; (Thessaly), 
370 

Polycratcs, 83, 140, 167 
Pontus, 7. 55, 239, 263, 432 
Porus, 466 

Poseidon, Ionian, 22, 64 ; 

Athenian, 38, 125 ; Isthmian, 73 
Posidonia, 50 

Potidaea, founded, 53, 86; revolts 
from Athens, 269; captured, 
278; in a Chalcidian league, 
342; secured by Athens, 365 
B.C., 373 ; captured by Philip, 
404 

Pottery (prehistoric), 12, 15, 18 
33 

Priam, 13, 29, 448 
Priene, 64, 162, 166, 262 
Probuleuma (Athens), 167 
Prohtdi (at Isthmus), 202; (at 
Athens), 302, 306 
Prophthasia, 461 
Propontis colonised, 46; towns 
on, reduced by Persia, 178 ; 
conquered by Athens, 408 B.C., 
309; Epameinondas at, 374; 
Cersobleptes at, 40( 

a * 
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Proxeni (Sparta), 101 
(Athens), 156 
Prytaneinm, 317 
Prytany, 166, 191 
Psammetichus I. (kingof Egvpt), 
56, 161 

Psammetichus II., 86 
Psammetichus III., 168 
Psammetichus (of Corinth), 86 
Piephima, (Athens), 157 
Psyttaleia, 211 

Ptolemy (son of Lagus), 440, 462 
Ptolemy (of Alorus), 370, 373 
Punjaub, 466 
Pydna, 239, 373, 404 
Pylac (Thermopylae), 66 
Pylagorae, 67 

Pylus, Neleids of, 35 ; fortified 
by Demosthenes, 279 ; at Peace 
of Nicias, 293 ; recovered by 
Sparta, 309 
Pythagoras, 51 
Pythagoreans, 51, 391 
Piftha (Delphi), 68. 148. 188 
Pythian games, 72, 88, 365, 412, 
427 

Pythii (Sparta), 101 
Pythius, 201 
I^tho (Delphi), 68 


QDOTA-LISTS, 245 


])ED Sea, 199. 471 
Religion, Greek, 62 
Republics, rise of, 41 
Phapiodet, 62. 89, 145 
Rbegium founded, 48 ; Mes- 
senians at, 121 ; seizes Zancle, 
227 ; allied with Athens, 202 ; 
council of war at, 415 H.C., 
295 ; captured by Dionvsius. 
387 


lihftrae (Sparta), 107 
Rhodes, colonics of, 25, 49, 60, 
226; under Athenian Empire, 
245 ; revolts, 304 ; League of, 
336 ; joins second Athenian 


confederacy, 353 ; negotiates 
with Epameinondas, 374 ; 
revolts from Athens, 408; 
under Caria, 410; speech of 
Demosthenes for. 420 ; aids 
byzantium against Philip, 434 
Roxane, 46)5 
Rovaltv, decline of. 40 

CACHED Hand (CaithaL'inian), 
397; (Theban). 340. 363, 307. 

. 424.439 

Sacred war, 67 : first or Cri.-acai., 
SS, 142 ; sccoml or Phocian, 
411, 424. 426; tliird or Amphis- 
sian, 435 
Sacred way, 310 
Sadyattes, 162 
Salaethus, 276 
Salaminia, 205 

Salamis, 35, 91. 142, 200, 218 ; 
battle of, 21(', 381 ; (Cyprian), 
253, 312, 328 
Samarcand, 4i>2 

Samos founded, 22 ; under 
Polycrate.'', 83, 146; navy of, 
deserts at I-;ide, 177 ; chief 
state in Ionia, 178; under 
Athenian Empire, 241 ; revolt 
of, 262; headquarters of Athens 
in Ionia, 303 ; .•Athenian de- 
mocracy at, 307 ; Alcibiades 
at, 310; captured by Sparta, 
312 ; in league with Rliodes, 
335; captured and colonised 
by Athens, 373; attacked by- 
Chios, 408 ; retained by Athens 
at Peace of Demades, 440 
Samothrace, 351 
Sardinia, 166 

Sardi.s Aleman of, 112; capital 
of Lydia, 160; captured by 
Cyrus, 165 ; sacked by the 
Athenians, 176 ; Persian army 
at, 2ti0 ; Tissaphemes Satrap 
of. 302, 308, 319, 329, 338, 
449 

Saronic gulf, an Athenian lake, 
252 
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Satrajfies, 166 
Scamander, river, 12 
Schipka pass, 444 
Scblietnann, 13 
Scidros, 50 

Scione, 63, 284, 287, 345 
Scfllium, 147 
Seyms, 7, 242, 339, 351 
Scythia, 170, 419 
Scythians, 1, 144, 434, 465, 471 
Segesta (Egesta), settled, -IS, 
226 ; relations with Athens, 
292. 294, 296 ; appeals to 
Carthage, 382 
Seisachtheia, 135, 138 
Seistan, 461 

Selinus founded, 49; during 
the Carthaginian invasion of 
Sicily, 230 ; quarrels with 
Segesta, 294, 382; conquered 
by Carthage, 385; recovered 
by Dionysius, 388 
Selymbria, 54 

Sestos captured from Persia by 
the Greeks, 234, 240; held by 
Dercylidas for Sparta, 394 B.C., 
333 ; recovered by Athens, 373, 
401 

Shipbuilding, 44 
SIcans (Sicani), 48, 226 
Sicels, 48, 233, 295, 300, 385 
Sicily, Greek colonies in, 47 
relations with Athens, 292 
304, 382 ; Athenian expedi 
tions to, 277, 279, 293, 294 
299 ; struggle with Carthage 
225, 382, 394, 396 
Sicyon, in the Argive am- 
phictiony, 65 ; Cleistbenes 
tyrant of, 88; allied with 
Sparta, 431 b.c., 271 ; head- 
quarters of Sparta in the 
Corinthian war, 334 ; relations 
with Thebes, 368 
Sidon, 42, 52, 453 
Sigeium, 148, 175, 263 
Bilphion, 56 

Simonides, 146, 151, 230, 232 
Sind, 469 


Sinope, 55, 264 
Riphnos, 7, 450 
Sitalces, 264 
Sithonia, 53, 284 
Smerdis (false), 168, 178 
Smyrna, 22, 30, 160, 162 
Social war, 408 

Socrates, 315, 480 ; Apology of, 
317 

Sogdiana, 462, 465 ; (town), 463 
Sollium, 287 

Solon, an Aesymnetes, 80; 
reforms and constitution of, 
134-139; and Croesus, 165, 
435 

Solus, 48 
Sophists, 316 

Sophocles (tragedian), 262 
Sophocles (general), 277, 279, 
293 

Snain, 43, 46, 52 
Sparta founds Tarentum, 61 ; 
defeated by Pbeidon of Argos, 
76 ; origin and constituents 
of, 93 ; constitution of, 100 ; 
early character of, 111 ; under 
discipline of Lycurgus, 113; 
conquers Messenia, 116-121 ; 
conquers Tegea, 122 ; Thy- 
reatis, 123; the Pelopon- 
nesian League and early hege- 
mony of, 123 ; puts down the 
tyranny at Athens, 150 ; Aris- 
tagoras at, 175 ; fails to 
help Athens at Marathon, 182 ; 
Cleomenes, king of, 188; 
during the second Persian 
invaewD, 202-224 ; resigns the 
conduct of the maritime war 
to Athens, 235 ; outwitted by 
Themistocles, 237; revolt of 
the Helots, 248 ; at war with 
Athens. 267-317 ; at war with 
Argos, 289 ; supremacy of, 323- 
359 ; unfitness for empire, 
325 ; at war with Persia, 329 ; 
Corinthian war, 331 ; loses 
maritime empire, 333 ; King’s 
Peace, 338 ; occupies the 
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Cadmeia, 343; attacks Peiraeus, 
349 ; war with Thcbas, 3G0- 
380 ; Epameinondas threatens, 
369, 377 ; depopulation of, 
400; war with Philip, 441 
Spercbeius, river, 201, 437 
Sphattcria (Sphagia), 279, 2S5, 
336 

Sphodrias, 347, 352 t 

Sporadcs, 7 

Stageirus (Stngeira), 54, 283, 
287, 432 

Stbenelaidas, 270 
Strategi (Athens), 157, 192, 262, 
273, 417 

Strymon, river, bridged by the 
Persians, 199; Athenian settle- 
ments on, 264; operations of 
Philip on, 404 
Suniuni, 186, 190, 260 
Susa, Histiaeus at, 173; Themis- 
toclcs at, 239 ; Antalcidus 
at, 338; Pclopidas at, 372; 
Alexander at, 45G, 470, 476 
Syharis, 46, 50, 72, 265 
Sjbota, 269 
Sycophant, 314 
SymmoTtcs (Athens), 420 
Syiudrium, 202, 353 
Synoecia, 126 

Synoecisin, 37, 93, 12,5, 367, 369; 

of Attica, 126, 309 
Syracuse, foundation of, 49. 293 ; 
colonies of, 49 ; under Gelon, 
203, 227, 231 ; under Hicro, 
33,231; siege, 296, 382 ; under 
Dionysius 1., 385; coins of, 
72, 396 ; tyrants of, 393 
Syria, 169, 453 
Syrian gates, 319 
Syttitia (Sparta), 113, 325 

'rAENARUM, Cape, 87. 477 
Tayut (of Thessaly), 23, 
364, 370 
Tamynae, 422 
Tanagia, 218, 261 
Tanais, river, 56 
Tarentum, 46, 51, 87, 391, 398 


Tarsus, 319, 450, 470 
Tartessus, 52 
Tauromenium, 305 
Taurtis, Mount, 159. 319 
Taxila, 466 

Taygetus, Mount, 116, 119, 368 
Tege.i, relations with Sparta, 
122; with Maritineia, 367 ; 
with Arcadian League, 376; 
genenil references, 34, 76, 182, 
237, 330, 376) 

Tegeans at I'lat.aca, 221, 223 
Teleutias, 336, 338. 345, 348 
Tempo, vale of, 204 
Temples, earliest form of, 33, 66, 
87; Aegina, 479; Athens, 144, 
244, 306; Calauiia, 66>, 479; 
Delos. 241, 214; Delphi, 148, 
288; Ephesus, 161 : Olympia, 
200, 289; Plataea, 221. 274 
Ten Thousand, expedition of, 
318 

Ten Thousand (Arcatlian Assem- 
bly), 367 
Tenedos, 353 
Teos, 22, 146, 166, 303 
Teres, 264 
Terpander, 111 
Thales, 103, 166 
Tliapsacu.®, 319, 454, 471 
Thasos, 54, 178, 243, 284, 351, 
405 

Theagenes (Theban general) 
139 

Theagenes (Megarian tyrant), 
84, 90, 132 

Theatre (Athens), 475 
Thebes, legends of, 43 ; Philolaus 
makes law’s for, 80 ; during the 
Persian war, 207, 218; loses 
Boeotia, 250; defeats the 
Athenians at Coroneia, 264 ; 
Theban attack on Plataen, 270 ; 
allied with Sparta, 431 B.C., 
271 ; defeats the Athenians 
at Delinm, 282; allied with 
Athens against Sparta, 394 
B.C., 330; swears to respect 
the independence of Boettia. 
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339 ; Cadmeia betrayed to 
Sparta, 3^3 ; Thebes excluded 
from the Peace of Callias, 359 ; 
defeats the Spartans at 
I.euctra, 3G2; supremacy of, 
360-380 ; Theban invasions 
of the Peloponnese, 368, 369, 
372, 376 ; relations with 

Thessaly and the north, 370, 
374; attempt at sea-power, 
374; collapse of, after the 
death of Epameinondas, JOO; 
quarrel with Phocis, 411; 
allied with Athens against 
Philip, 438 ; defeated at 
Chaeroneia, 439; destroyed by 
Alexander, 445 
Thebes (Egyptian), 18 
Tliecbes, Mount, 321 
Themistocles, character and 
policy of, 193; fortifies the 
Peiraeus and creates the 
Athenian navy, 195; com- 
mand of, during the Persian 
war, 204, 210, 215; fortifies 
Athens, 235; naval policy of, 
236; ruin of, 238 
Tlieoric fund (Athens), 416, 475, 
478 

Thera, 17, 65, 272 
Theramcnes, 306, 311, 314 
Therma, 402 
Thermae, 385 

Thermopylae, meeting place of 
Delphian amphictiony, 66 ; 
battle of, 20 1 ; secured by Jason 
of Pherae, 365 ; held by Athens, 
416; secured by Philip, 426 
Theron, 228, 230 
Theseium, 242 
Theseus. 126, 242 
The$moj)horia (Thebes), 364 
Thesmothefae (Athens), 130, 135 
Thespiae, 282, 344, 347, 356, 358, 
440 

Thespians at Thermopylae, 207 
Thessaliotis, 23 
Tbessalus, 14G 

Thessaly, settlement of, 23 ; 


during the Persian war, 204 
Spartan expedition to, 237 ; 
under Jason of Pherae, 364; 
partially conquered by Mace- 
don, 370; expedition of Pelo- 
pidas to, 374 ; conquered by 
Philip. 414 

(Attica), 128, 132,136,141, 
257 

Thetis, 29 
Thibron, 326 

Thirty, the (at Athens), 313, 315 
Thirty Years’ Peace (Athens and 
Sparta), 255, 268, 270, 280; 
(Argos and Sparta), 289 
Thrace, Persian expeditions to, 
170; Athenian power in, 242, 
264 ; Brasidas in, 283 ; par- 
tially recovered by Athens, 
351, 354, 373, 403; Macedon 
conquests in, 409, 420, 425, 
432 ; Alexander in, 414 ; general 
references, 170, 242, 264, 283, 
351, 364, 373, 403 
Thracian Chersonese, $ee 
Chersonese 

Thrasybulus (brother of Hieron), 
232 

Thrasybulus (of Athens), 307, 
311, 314, 330, 345, 351 
Thrasybulus (of Miletus), 82 
Thrasydaeus, 232 
Thrasyllus, 307, 311 
Thriasian plain, 347 
Thucydides (historian), on the 
Spartan dealings with Helots, 
95 ; on the synoecism of 
Athens, 126; on the death 
of Hipparchus, 147 ; on The- 
mistocles, 193; exiled, 284 ; 
on the end of the Sicilian 
expedition, 300 
Thucydides (statesman), 259 
Thurii, 264, 292, 295 
Thyrea, 123, 281 
Thyreatis, 123, 272 
Tigris, river, 320. 456, 471 
Timocracy, 41, 131 
Timocrates, 329 
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I'lmolcon, 301, 30-‘S 
'rimolheus, 334. 373, 401, 408, 4 IG 
Tiribazus. 335, 351 
rirj-ns, 13, 25, 33, 189, 238 
ris.'-aphcrncs, relations with 
Sparta and Atlien®, 412-40S 
B.C., 302, 301, 308; treatment 
of the Ten Thousand, 319. 321 ; 
command.^ against Age>ila\is. 
32G, 329 

Tithraustes, 329, 33.5 
Tmolu.s, Mount. IGO, 17G 
Tolmides, 232, 251 
Tombs (prehistoric). 1.3. 17, 33 
Torone, 53, 2s4, 2sC, 373 
Tragedy, G5. 145 
Trapczus, 5.3, 321 
Treasuries (Olvmpia), 71 
Tril^alli, 434, 414 
Tribes (Athenian), 127. 152, 155 
Tribute, Phoros 
Tricrarchy, 239 
Triremes, 19G, 199, 20G 
Trittijcs (Attica), 153 
Troczen, G5, 200, 251, 235, 2S0 
Trojan war, 28, 61, 88, 418 
Trojans, 21 

Trophonius, oracle of, G8 
Troy, 12, 19. 21, 29, 148 
'furket'tan, 4G0, 4G3 
Tyrant (tyranny), meaning of, 
81,21G; ch.aractcT of, 82 ; age 
of, 82 ; fall of (at Athens), 
147 ; in Sicily, 22G, 232, 381 
Tyre, 42, 338. 453 
Tyrtacas 113, 118 


ATASES (Mycenaean), 18 
’ Velia, 53 


W H n E FORT ( Mcmpliis), 250 
' ' Wise men, seven, IGG 
Writinrr. 17 



Xenophon, on the TliirtyTyranl.®, 
315 ; witli tlic Ten Thousand, 
320; on Agesilaus, 327, 329; 
on tlio battle of (’oroncia, 332; 
on Atlions and Evagoras, 338 ; 
death of his son at Tegca, 377 
Xer.xcs, accession of, 198 ; in* 
vadcs Greece, 199 ; negotiates 
with Pau.'anias, 234 ; dcfe.atcd 
at the Euryraedon, 243; death 
of, 250 

/AB, river, 320, 155 
^ Zacvnthus, 271, 280, 335, 
355. 391 

Zancle, 4S, 121, 227 
Zcugitac (Atlicns), 132, 13G, 257 
Zeus, worship of. at Dodona, 20 ; 
as the ancestor of kings, 37 ; 
temple and statue of, at 
Olympia, 72, 2G0 ; Lycacus, 
110; temple of, at Athens, 
114; Zeus Elcutherius at 
Syracuse, 232, 396 
Zeuxis. 402 
Zoroastrianism, 4G3 
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Algebra, The Tutorial Advaxced Coun.SE. Bv Wm. Bntfifis, 
LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., and (i. H. BliYAX, So.ll, F.R.S. Os. Jkl 

A higher text-book of Algebra in which the more elementary 
properties of quadratic equations and progressions are assumed. 

“ It is thro^igliout an admirable work."— /ouj'/nif of Education. 

Algebra, The New Matriculabion. With a Soction on Gra])lis. By 
R. Deakin, M.A., late Headmaster of Stourbridge Grammar 
School. Fourth Fiitiou. 3s. (kl. 

“ Tho 6COi>ti and iimtcriai of this l»ok luv comprehensive and full. Cleanic&s of 
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Arithmetic, The Tutorial. By W. P. Workman, M.A., B.Se. 
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Arithmetic, The School. An edition of the Tutorial Arithmttic for 
school use. By W. P. WORKMAN, M.A., B.Sc. Second 
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Part I., 2s. Part II., 2s. 
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Arithmetic, Clive's New Shilling. Edited by W.M. Bliiaos, LL.D., 
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Arithmetic, ^le Primary. Edited by Wm. Briggs, LL.D., M.A., 
B.Se., F.R.A.S. An Introductory Coui'se of Arithmotical 
Exercises. In Three Parts. Parts I. and 11. , each Gd. Part 
III., 9d. With Answers, each Part Id. extra. 

“ thoroughly Buited for in elementary bcIiooIs genenilly." — School Guardian, 

Astronomy, Elementary Mathematical. By C. W. C. Barlow, 
M.A., B.Sc., and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., M.A., F.R.S. Gs. Gd. 

Coordinate Geometry. Bv J. H. Grace, M.A., F.R.S., and F. 
Rosknrerg, M.A., B.Sc. 4s. Gd. 
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Dynamics, The Tutorial. By Wm. Briggs, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., 
and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., F.R.S. Second Edition. 3s. Gd. 
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Geometry, Theoretical and Practical. By W. P. Woukman, M.A., 
B.Sc., and A. G. Ckacknell, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P. 

Part I. Equivalent to Euclid, I., III. (1-34), IV. (1-9). 2s. 6d. 

Part II. Equivalent to Euclid. II., III. (3.)-.S7), IV. (10-lG), VI. 
2s. 

Part III. Equivalent to Euclid XI. Is. Gd. 

TJiis work is also published in two volumes under the titles : — 
Matriculation Geometry (Equivalent to Euclid I.-IV.). 3s. Gd. 

Intermediate Geometry (Equivalent to Euclid ^'I., XI.). 2.s. Gd. 

‘‘ One of tlie best books on modern lines/' — Oj^foi'd Mtff razing. (Part I-) 

“ Konrul and sensible tliroughout/' — Naftivc. (Part II.) 

“The tliree i>a)’ts now i 2 >suc'd fonnan e.xcellent work. '— fVorUI, 

The School Geometry. Being an edition of Chometry, Theoretical 

and Practical, Parts I. and II., specially adapted for ordinary 
school use. In one vol., 3s. Gd. 

Part I. Equivalent to Euclid I., III. (1-34), IV. (1-9). 2s, 

Part II. Equivalent to Euclid II., III. (.35-37), IV. (10-16), 
VI. 2s. 

In tlie preparation of this work special consideration 1ms been given 
to the recommendations of the Board of ICducationon the Teaching of 
(Joometryin Circular 711. Tlie original work, Geometry, Theoretical 
and Practical, can be used as a Teachers’ Edition, if so desired. 

Introduction to the School Geometry. Is. 

Specially written to meet the requirements of the First and 
Second Stages of Geometry outlined in the Board of Education’s 
Circular 71 1. 

"Tlie rciiut-itions of this seiios, the and the press from wliich these 

books are issued^ aw a sufficient guamntce of thviv vahie. Excellent in overy 
— ^hoof tnaAU)\ 

Graphs : The Graphical Representation of Algebraic Functions. 
By G. H. French, M.A., and G. Osborn, M.A., Mathematical 
Masters of tlic Leys Scliool, Cambridge. Second Edition. Is. Gd. 

Graphs, Matriculation. (Contained in- The New Mutricnlalion 
Alychra.) By C. H. FRENCH, M. A., and G. O.SRORN, M.A. Is. 

Hydrostatics, Intermediate. By Wju. Briogs, LL.I)., M.A., B.So., 
F.R..A..S., and (i. H. BryaN, Sc.U, F.H.S. 3s. Gd. 

Hydrostatics, The Matriculation. (Cimtained in Intermediate 
Ifydroxtatics.) By Dr. BRIGG.S and Dr. BRYAN. 28. 

Mechanics, The Matriculation. By Dr. Wm. Briggs and Dr. G. H. 
Bryan. Second Edition. 3s. Gd. 


nfK f^\7l7.7^■?//•^ n’loniM. 


. t 


/IDatbcmattcs anb /Ibccbaiucs—^ '"'"""'/- 

The Right Line and Circle iCoordinate Geometry). By l>i. BlMciS; 
ami Dr. BllYAN. Thinl l-Mitloii. 'Ss. »mI. 

Statics, The Tutorial. Hy Dr. W’M. Ui:iG»JS uji.l Dr. D. II. 
BuVAX. Third Edition. Jls. »kl. 

Tables, Clive’s Mathematical. Kilitcd l>y A. (!. Cl'.At'KNl.i.i , 

]l.Sc. Is. bd. 

Trigonometry. The Tutorial. By W.M. Biiksgs. DD.D., M.A., BS-.. 
andD. H. BkVAN, Se.D.. i'.U.S. Second Edition. :D. dd. 


36 iolOG\). 


Botany for Matriculation.* By Professor F. CAVKit’S, D.i^e. 
os. (id. Also ill Two Parts. Part I. 3s. Gd. Part II . '2s. tid. 

This book i.s c.speciiilly written tt) ci*vcr the requireiiKnU of tlie 

London University Matriculation Syllabus in Botaiiv. 

• * * 

*^It wtiuUl not be to get a lu^n'e comprclicniivo account of the most iiii* 
|>orU'int fiicU relating to )ilant life ami the j^tnictunii detiiH ef the coliiu mer 
Ihiwenng plants than this excellcat inaumtl 

Plant Biology.* An elementary Course of Botany on im)dern lines. 
By F. Cavers, D.Sc., F. L.S. 3s. (><l. 

*' The freshness of treatment, the |M*uvisi4m of exact in.Uiuction for pnictical work 
really worth <h>ing, utid the cun.^i^tent ivc »;<iiitiou that u plant U i\ living thing, 
^llou^l seen 1*0 for Professor CaveiV book an iiisUiut welcome.*'— ^ I *•/</, 


Plants, Life Histories of Common.* An Introductory Cotirse of 
Botany based on the study of types by botli otitdoor and iiuhior 
experiment. By F, C.WKIts, D.Sc., i\L.S. 3.s. 

The author b to bo eongrutulated on tlie excellent features of hU Inx^k, u liich 
may be suuimari^ied as a clear diction, a logical setiueuce, aiul u recognition of the 
esaeutiab.*'— iVancjY. 


Botany, A Text-Book of. By J. M. LOWSON, B.So., F.L.S. Fourth 
FUilion. Gs. Gd. 

** It represen tel the nearest nppixxich to the ideal bohuiical text*lxx>k that has yet 
been proiluced.’* — iViunaociUhVaf Journal, 

Zoology, A Text^Book of . By H. G. WELLS, B.Sc., and A. M. 
Daviks, D.Sc. Fifth Edition, Cs. Gd, 

“It in one of the most reliable and useful text^books publUhe<l.' — 

QHar(<rbj lUritiD. 


.* A of 41 iiiiciosC4)))ic Hlidcs i^peomlly designed by Professor C.kvkks for use 
with his books is supplied at £1 on, iieU 
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THE VNirEIifilTV TUTORIAL SERIES. 


The Tutorial Physics. By R. Wallace Stewakt, D.Sc., 
E. Catciipool, B.Sc., C. J. L. Wacstaff, M.A., W. R. 
Bower, A.R.C.Sc., and J. Satteuly, B.A., B.Sc. In 6 Vols. 

L Sound. Text-Book of . By E. Catchpool, B.Sc. Fifth Edition, 

Revised and Enlarged. 4s. Od. 

“A full, pliilosophtc.'il, .md decidedly original treatment of thia brancli of 
pliysics ,*' — Ediuational Tims. 

II. Heat, Higher Text-Book of. By R. W. Stewart, D.Sc. Gs. 6d. 

“Clear, concise, well aminged, and well illustmted.**— /oumai of Education. 

III. Light, Text Book of. By R. W. STEWART, D.Sc. Fourth 

Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 4s. Gd. 

“A very full and able treatment of the elements of Geometrical Optics."— 
Educational Eeics. 

IV. Magnetism and Electricity, Higher Text-Book of. By R. W. 
Stewart, D.Sc. Second Edition. Gs. Gd. 

“The text is exceedingly lucid and painsLiklog in the endeavour to give the 
student a sound knowledge of physics." — Natun. 

V. Properties of Matter. By C. J. L. Wagstaff, M.A. Third 

Edition. 3s. Gd. 

“ Very interesting sections are those on moments of inertia from an elementary 
point of view, Boys’ moditication of Cavemlisirs experiment, surface tension, and 
capillarity."— &AooL 

VI. Practical Physics. By W. R. Bower, A.R.C.S., and J. 
Satterly, B.A., B.Sc. 4s. Gd. 

“ Great ixains have evidently been taken to secure efficiency, and the result is a 
text-book which merits great praise. ” — Kature. 


The New Matriculation Heat : The New Matriculation Light : The 
New Matriculation Sound. By R. W. Stewart, D.Sc. 2s. Gd. 
each volume. 

“ Tlie treatment is lucid and concise, and thoroughly in accordance with the most 
recent methods of teaching elementary physics. An outstanding fwituro of thp« 
books is the inclusion of a number of experiments which may be jMsrfoniied with 
the most simple and inexpensive apitaratus, and from which satisfactory results 
may be obtained." — Naturt. 

Electricity, Technical . By Professor H. T. DaVIDGE, B.Sc., 
M. I. E.E., and R. W. Hutchinson, B.Sc. 2nd Ed. 4s. Gd. 

“ A most desirable combination of sound instruction in scientific principles and 
engineering pnictice."— £di(raf«oHrtf EtKS. 

Magnetism and Electricity, Matriculation. By R. H. Jude, 
M.A., D.Sc., and John Satterly, B.A., B.Sc. Specially 
written for tlie current I>ondon University syllabus in this 
subject. 3s. Gd. 

“This volume gives evidence at every stage of the rij>e Bcholar«hip of its authora 
os well na of their high teaching ability."— iWncariono/ 



THE uyivERSirr TvrnniAL 



Cbcinistvv', etc. 

The Tutorial Chemistry. By <5. H. Baii.kv, IXSo., Ph.P. IvliUtl 
by \Vm. Buiggs, LL.I)., M.A., B.So., 

Part I. Non-Metal.^. Fourth F'Hliou. 3s. <hI. 

Part II. Metals ami Pl»y.sical ClK-ntistry. Stc. E^l. 4s. rxl. 

“Tlie Iciiiling tniths and laws ot cheiuislO' cx|>outi<l<;<l in a iiiwt ina'U-i ly 

manner.”— C’Atjii/fat A'ftfi. 


The New Matriculation Chemistry.* By (1. H. B.MI.kv, D.Sr. 
EiliUtl by \Vm. BkiGGS, LL.D. fourth Edition. 5s. ikl. 


Chemical Analysis, Qualitative and Quantitative. 
BliluGS, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., ami U. \V. 
D.Sc. Fourth Edition. 3s. Ikl. 


By \Vm. 
.Sn;NV.\i:T, 


The Junior Chemistry. By R. H. Adie, M.A., B.So., Lecturer in 
Chemistry, St. John's College, Cambridge, ‘is. tkl. 

This is a course of combined theoretical and pnictical wt)ik 
covering the requirements of the Oxford and Cambridge .Tunior 
Locals. Its method of treatment differs fnuu that of most miHlern 
lMK)k.s of this standard, inasmuch as it aiin.s at bringing the impil, 
from the outset, into touch with fundamental principles. 

“ A and practical course, constructeil on thoroughly scientific principle.^.” 
— Oj'/oni Matfitzitu, 


The Elements of Organic Chemistry. By E. I. Lewi.?, B.A., B.Sc., 
Science Master at Oundle School. 2s. Gd. 

The fundamental principles of the Chemistry of Carlwn Com- 
ixmnds developed from and iUustrate<l by the behaviour of tlie 
Ethyl, Methyl, Phenyl, and Benzyl compt)unds mainly. 

A u:ieful book a>otAinmg many well Bcloct4^1 typical experiiuenta. The 
(lircctioHA are clearly anil carvfully Kiacation. 


Systematic Practical Organic Chemistry. By G. M. Nohman, B.Sc., 
F.C.S. Second EdUion. Is. tkl. 


Perspective Drawing, The Theory and Practice of. By S. Poi.ak, 
Art Master, os. 

A complete course of instruction covering the requirements of the 
Boanl of Education Syllabus in Perspective Diuwing. 

Science German Course. By C. W. Paget Moffatt, M.A., M.B., 
B.C. 3s. (kl. 

** Provides a convenient means of obtaining sufficient acquaintance with theOenuon 
language to read simple eoicntibcde»criptii>neia it with inteUigcnce.*’— 


* Seta of ap]wnxtue and rengenU are supplied si>eciaUy designed for uso with thi^ 
book- Set A, llid. <xL ; Set B, 
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THE USirERSlTT TUTORIAL SERIES. 


Ifrcucb. 


Junior French Course. By E. Wkekley, M.A., Professor of 
Fieiicli at University College, Nottingljam, and Examiner in 
tlie University of London. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 

" Distinctly ;in advance on similar courses.” — Journal of Edvcalion. 

The Matriculation French Course. By E. Wkeklkv, M. A., Examiner 
in French in the Univei-sity of London. Third Edition, En- 
larged. 3s. Od. 

“ Tlie rules arc well expie.s.-ietl, the exeivises approju iate, and the matter accurate 
and well airangeil."— ffuanlmu. 

French Accidence, The Tutorial. By Erne.st Weekley, M.A. 
Witli Exercises, Pa.ssages for Translation into French, and a 
Chapter on Elementary Syntax. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 

We can lieartily rccotuiiieud it/* — SchoohiuuUi\ 


French Syntax, The Tutorial. By Ernest Weekley, M.A.,and 
A. J. Wyatt, M.A. Second Edition. With Exercises. 3s. (Jd. 

•' It is a decidedly good book.” — t?wrtrtL'an. 

French Grammar, The Tutorial. Containing the Accidence and the 
Syntax in One Volume. Second Edition. 4s. Gd. Also the 
Exercises on the Accidence, Is. Cd. ; on the Syntax, Is. 

French Prose Composition. By E. Weekley, M.A. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. Third /edition, Enlarged. 3s. Gd. 

“The aiTangement is lucid, the nUes cle.arlycxpres.sed, the suggeatioDS really 

helpful, and the examples carefully choscu."— iVuculiono/ I'ima. 

Junior French Reader. By E. Weekley, M.A. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. Second Edition. Is. 6d. 

“A very useful finitrea<lerwith gootl voc.abulary and sensible notes,” — Schooliiiatler. 

French Prose Reader. By S. Barlet, B, es Sc., and W. F. 
Ma.SO.M, M.A., Examiner in the University of London. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. Third Edition. 23. 6d. 

“Admirably chosen extracts.” — School Govtrnnunt Chronicle. 

The Matriculation French Reader. Containing Prose, Verse, Notes, 
and ^'ocabulary. By J. A, Peuret, Examiner in French in 
the University of Ivondon. 2s. Gd. 

“ We can recommend this book without reserve." — School U'orld. 

Advanced French Reader. Edited by S. Bai LET, B. es Sc., and 
W. F. Maso.M, M.A. Second Edition. 2s. (kl. 

“ Chosen from a laige range of good modem authors.” — Schoolmaster. 

Higher French Reader. Edited by E. Wekkley, M.A. Ss. Gd. 

“ riie p;is'«nge3 are well cho.<5on, interesting in themselves, and roprosenuitive of 

the best contemi)omry stylists.”— /eunittf of Education. 



THE rxiri-nsiry TrToi:iAr. 


‘I 


jenoltsl) Claeotci?. 


Burke. — Revolution in France, liy H. 1*. Ahams. ll.A. 2s. G<1. 

Chaucer. — Canterbury Tales. Bv A. J. N\v.vrT, M.A. 

Glossary. Prologue. U. Knight s Tale, Nun s Priest’s Tale, 
Man of Law’s Tale, Squire's Tale. Kach with Prologue. 2s. Gil. 
Johnson- — Life of Milton. By S. 1C. (iociOlN’, M.A. Is. Ud. 
Johnson. — Rasselas . By A. J. T. CuLLl.x.s, M. A. 2s. 

Langland. — Piers Plowman. Prologue and Passus I. A II. By J. 1'. 
Davis, D.Lit., M.A. 4s. Gd. 

Milton. — Early Poems, Comus, Lycidas. By S. E. (lontilN, M.A., 
and A. F, WATT, M.A. 2s. Gil. Areopagitica. Is. Gd. 
Comas. Is. Lycidas. la 

Milton. — Paradise Lost, Books I., II. By A. F. W.vrr, M.A. Is. Gd. 

Books IV., V. By S. E. GOGCIX, M.A. Is. Gd. 

Milton. — Paradise Regained. By A. J. Wyait, M.A. 2s. Gd. 
Milton. — Samson Agonistes. By A. J. Wya’H’, M.A. 2s. Gd. 
More. — Utopia. By R. R. Rusk, Ph.l). 2s. 

Pope. — Rape of the Lock. By A. F. Watt, M.A. Is. Gtl. 


Shakespeare : — 

As You Like It. By A. R. 

WEEKliS, B.A. 2s. 
Coriolanus. By A. J. F. CoL* 

LINS, M.A. 23. 

Hamlet. King Lear. By S. E. 

GOGGIN, M.A. 2s. each. 
Julius Caesar . By A. F. 

Watt, M.A. 2s. 


Merchant of Venice. By S. 1C. 

Goggin, M.A. 2s. 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 

By A. F. Wait, M.A. 2s. 
Richard II. By A. F. Wait’, 
M.A. 23. 

The Tempest. By A. U. 
Wkekls, B”A. 2s. 


Shakespeare. By Prof. W. J. Rolfk, D.Litt. Li 40 volumes 

2s. a Volume. 


King John 


All'« Well that Enda Well 

AntoDy and Oieopatra 

At You Like It 

Cemedy of Errora 

Ooriolanna 

OymbeUae 

Hamlet 

Henry ITi FcrtaL^II. 
Henry Vi 

Henry YI. Parta l.-IIl. 
Henry YIU* 


I hlidaommer NigbCa 
I Dream 

2s^ (k\. a Volvuuo 

Juliui Caeaar 
King Lear 
Love'a Labour’a Loat 
I Uacbeth 

Ueaaurefor Measure 
Merchant of Venice 
Merry Wivea of Windier 
OtheUo 
Pericles 
Richard U. 

Richard HL 


Much Ado About Nothing 
Tempest 


Borneo and Juliet 
Sonnets 

The Taming of the Shre« 
The Two Noble Kinsmen 
Timon of Athena 
Titus Andronioua 
Troilusaiid Creaaida 
Twelfth Night 
TwoOentlemeo of Verona 
Venus and Adonis 
Winter^a Tale 


Shelley.— Adonais . By A. R. Weekes, B.A. Is. 6d. 

Spenser.— Faerie Queene, Book 1. By W. H. Hill, M.A. 2s. Gd. 
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THE vNivEnsrrr tutorial series. 


iSnolisb Xanguaoe aiib ^literature. 

The English Language : Its History anti Structure. By W. H. Low, 
M. A. With Tkst QuIvSTIOXS. Sixth Edition, Revised. 3s. 6(1. 

“ A cltrar workmanlike history of the English language done on sound principles. 

The MatrictUation English Course. By W. H. Low, M.A., and 
John Briggs, M.A., F.Z.S. Third Edition. 3s. Gd. 

Contents. — Historical Sketch — Sounds and Symbols — Outlines 
of Accidence and Syntax — Common Errors — Analysis — Parsing — 
The Word, the Sentence, the Paragraph — Punctuation — Rules for 
Composition — Simple Narrative — Compound Narrative — Descriptive 
Composition — The Abstract Theme — The Essay — Paraphrasing — 
Prd'cis-Writing — Style and Diction — Prosody— Index. 

“ The matter is clearly armnged, c<inciRely and intelligently put, and marked by 
accurate scholarship and common-sense."— (ruardian. 

English Literature, The Tutorial History of. By A. J. WVATT, 
M.A. Third Edition^ continued to the present time. 2s. 6d. 

This IS undoubtedly the best school history of literature that has yet come 
under our notice.*'— 

“The scheme of the book is clear, proportional, and scientific/'— 

A sound ami scholarly work/'— Sh James* GaietU. 

English Literature, The Intermediate Tezt-Book of. By W. H. 
Low, M.A., and A. J. Wyatt, M.A. Gs. Gd. 

“ Really judicious in the selection of the details given/— Saturday Jltvietc. 

“ Welldnformed and clearly written /' — Journal o/ Fdueation. 

“ The historical part is concise and clear, but the criticism is even more valuable, 
and a number of illustrative extracts contribute a most useful feature to the 
volume /* — School World. 

An Anthology of English Verse. With Introduction and Glossary. 
By A. J. Wyatt, M.A., and S. E. Goggin, M.A. 2s. 

For use in Training Colleges and Secondary Schools. The ex- 
tracts have been selected as representative of English verse from 
Wyatt to the present time (exclusive of drama). 

“ We look \\\x>n this collection as one of the best of ita kind.*' — Teachers' Ai<L 

Precis-Writing, A Text-Book of. By T. C. Jackson, B.A., LL.B., 
and John Briggs, M.A., F.Z.S. 2s. Cd. 

In writing this text-book, the authors have aimed at increasing 
the educational value of Precis- Writing by giving a more sys- 
tenmtic and a less technical treatment to the subject than is usual. 
“Admirably clear and businesslike .'* — Ouardiaiu 

“ Tlioroughly practical, and oo right linos educationally."— ScAooi World. 



n 


nih: vyivKusiTY TrroniM si:hie.^. 



biloC’Ot'b^. 


Ethics, Manual of. Bv J. S. Mackrnzie, Litt.D., M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Trliuty*Collej;'o, Omibriilge. Fourth h’dttion. Os. (hI. 
III writing tills Ih^uk Mr. Mackenzie lias jinaiuvil nii earnest and striking con- 
trihutioii to thcotUical Utoniturv of the 


Logic, AManual of. By J. WeltoN, M.A., Professor of E(hicati(m. 
University of Leeds. 2 vols. Vol. I., 8.s. Ckl. ; ^ ol. II.. bs. brl. 

Vol. I. contains the whole of Pc<lnctive Ix)‘'io, except iMillacie.'J, 
which are treated, with Inductive I'allacies, in Vol. II. 

** A clear An«l coiij)K»ndiotis 8 iihiuiary <»f the views of varioiu thinkers on iinjK^rtant 
and doubtful \H>ixx\s,'*^Jouyfi(d oj h'duaitfOiU 

Psychology, The Groundwork of. By G. F. STOUT, M.A., LL.l>., 
Fellow of the British Academy, Professor of I»gic ami Meta- 
physics in the University of St. Andrews. 4s. (kl. 

“All istudenta of jihih» 5 ioi>hy, Iwtli beginners and ihos^ uho would descrilw Ihein* 
selves 08 ‘advanced/ will do well to ‘read, mark, Icaru, and inwardly digest’ thi^ 
book.’*— Matjiuinf. 

Psychology, A Manual of. By G. F. STOUT, M.A., LL.D. 8s. Od. 

“There ii a refi^uhing absence of skctchinc 88 about the book, and a clear desire 
manifested to help the student in the 8 abjecU"~&i<un{ay Hcvioe, 


fibobcrn Ibistoii? anb donstitutioii. 

The Tutorial History of England. (To 1901.) By C. S. 
FEAUENSIDE, M.A. 48. 6d. 

‘‘An excellent text-book for the upjter fonns of a school."— yoiirnaf o/ Edueadun. 

Matriculation Modem History. Being the History of Knglaml 
1485-1901, with some reference to the Contemporary History of 
Kuropo and (Colonial Developments. By 0. S. Fearensiuk, 
M.A. 8s. Cd. 

“A work that j^ives evidence of schoinrship and clever adaptability to a special 
puqKise.'’ — O'lrui'dian. 

Groundwork of English History. By M. E. Carteu. 2s. 

“ It presents the Kilieiit facts of Kii^li:>h Ill.-ttoryina readable but definite /orni, 
uncncuinbercd with irrelevant detail."— 8r/iOol»Mut<r. 

European Histo^, Main Landmarks of. By F. N. Dixon, B.A. 
iiecond Edition. 2s. 

“A capable sketch in which hibtorical movements are indicated accurately and 
with vigour."— C?i(uiin'u»i. 

Citizenship, The Elements of the Duties and Rights of. By W. D. 
Aston, B.A., LL.B. Third Edition. Is. (M. 

Government of the United Kingdom. By A. E. Hogan, LL.D. 2s. Od. 

Contents. — Introduction — Legi.slature — Executive — Judicial 
System— Local Government— Imperial Government. 
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THE rsn icRsiTr tutorial series. 


6cooi-apb^. 

A Text-Book of Geography. By O. C. Fuv, M.Sc., F.I.C. 4s. Gel. 

This book is intended for use in the upper forms of schools and by 
candidates for London University Matriculation, the Oxford and 
Canibi'idge Locals, and other Examinations of similar standard. 

It deals with both General and Ucgional Geography. In 
Regional Geography the natural features are first dealt with and 
then the political facts that are the outcome of these features. 

“ The compilation is by no means one of lueic geographical facta ; the ' why ond 
the ‘wherefore' are every whei-e in evideucc— the subject ie, indeed, presented 
bcieutitically.'*— x % i *• 
“It id one of the iiio^t &cieiitiijc and mtioual teict^booka yet jmblisheiL ^ 
EJucdtionul 


IRonian anb (Breelt Ibistor?. 

The Tutorial History of Rome. (To 14 A.u.) By A. H. Allchoft, 
M.A., and W. E. MasoM, M.A. With Maps. Third Edition, 
lievined and in purl Rewritten. Or in Two Vols. , 2s. each: 
Vol. I., to 1.33 u.c. ; Vol. IL, 133 B.C.— 37 A.D. 

“ It 18 well and clearly written/*— liivUie. 

“A distinctly good book, full, clear, and accurate/' — Ci'fuxhVm. 

The Tutorial History of Greece. (To 323 K.c.) By Prof. W. J. 
WOODHOUSK, M.A. 4s. Gd. 

“Prof. Woodhouse is exceptionally well qualified to write a histoiy of Greece, 
and he has done it well." — !i<;U</ol U'orld. 

A Longer History of Rome. By A. H. Allcpoft, M.A., and 
others (cacli volume containing an account of the Literature of 
the Period) — 

390—202 B.C. 3s. Gd. 78—31 B.C. 3s. Gd. 

202—133 B.C. ,3s. Gd. 44 B.C. —138 A.D. 3s. 6d. 

133—78 B.C. 3s. Gd. 

“ Written in u clear and direct style. Its nuthoi-s sliow a thorough awiuainbin^‘ 
>vit)i their uuthontie.<, and have aUo used the worka of modern histonaM to gooa 
eJicct /* — Jinirnal of LduHition. 

A Longer History of Greece. By A. H. Ai.I.CROFl’, 

(each Volume containing an account of the Literature of tho 
Period) — 

To 495 B.C. 3.«. 6d. 404—362 B.C. 3s. Gd. 

496—431 B.C. 3s. Gd. 362—323 B.C. 3s. Gd. 

440—404 B.C. 3s. Gd. Sicily, 491—289 B.C. 3.s. Gd. 

“The authnits ha\c ajuMweiitly ^))ared uo pains to make their work at once com* 

prvhctibivc and leadabk*/'— 



THE UMvrnsirv ti’toihm 


ILatin al\^ (Bred;. 

GitAMMAJiS AND RKAPMUS. 

Junior Latin Course. By B. J. }[avi: 5?, M.A. 'is. (;-l, 

“A KOO'l pniftical giihlo. The iniijcii>le< aro ^ouii^h i\u>\ t)io mhM are ch'adv 
Rtatea.''— TinUi, 

The Tutorial Latin Grammar. By B. .T. IIavk.^, M.A., .and \\’. F. 
Masom, M.A. Fourth Edition. 3.<. «Id. 

“ Accurate ami full without being OTCi-hwIeil with tlel.nil.''— Sc7ioo/m<t«h.'. 

Latin Composition. With copious Fxerci.scs nnd easy cuit iimous 
Passages. By A. H. AM.riioiT, M.A., and J. H. IIavdoN, 
M.A. Sixth Ediliony Enhirt/ed. 2.s. (jd. 

“ Simplicil)’ of statement an<l nmingemont, .a]»t oxiuii)'te.< illii^tratMu c.t' li lule, 
evcejvtioriK to thc-se a<lr>iitly state*! just at the place .ami time, aro:im<ihg Mime 

of the striking chnmcten^tic3 of this excellent hook. 6<-/joo/muj(o*. 

Junior Latin Reader. By B. J. G. Fohsk, M.A. Is. 0<1. 

Matriculation Selections from Latin Authors. With Introduotiott 
(History and Anti(iuitic.s), Notes, nnd Vncahiilary. By A. F. 
Watt, M.A., and B. J. Havks, M.A. 2s. (5d. 

Provides practice in reading Latin in preparation for Examina- 
tions for which no classics arc prcscrihcd. 

" It iis quite ."in interesting selection, nml well <l.ine."— .Sc/joo? II’oi/</. 

“The selection is n good one, and the notes a.« brief ami U< the imniose. '— 
Journnl of Education. ‘ * 

# 

Matriculation Latin Construing Book. By A. F. Watt M A an.l 
B. J. Hayk.s, M.A. 2s. 

A guide to the construing of the LUin pcriotl and it.s translation 
nUo Kngli.sh. 

roiaSl'u^ '■«'y limctioil Tutorial Series."— Seftoof 

The Tutorial Latin Reader. With Vocahulaky. 2s. (kl. 

“ A soundly practical work.’-Cmo./mn. 

Advanced Latin Unseens. Edited by H. J. jrAlDMi-NT, M. A., and 
i'. K. M 1 LI..S, M.A. Second Edition^ Enlarged. 3s. (Jtl. 

that^r'l.v^‘11!' 1^*'“'' " loch have been selected from .1 wider field tl.au 

tliat previously explored by siimhir nianualu.'— Cu.alonhK Htciac. 

The Tutorial Latin Dictionary. By F. G. Pi.ai.stowe, M.A., late 
rellow of Queens’ College, Caiuliridge. Gs. Gd. 

A Bound school dictionary/'— 5p^aX*«r. 

Advanced Greek Unseens. Second Edition, Enlarged. 3s. Gd. 

The Tutorial Greek Reader. With VocAnuLAUiKs. By A. Waugh 
Young, M.A. Third Edition^ Enlarged. 2s. Gel. 
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UNlVEHSilTY TUTORIAL ISERIES. 


lEDItione of Uatin anD (Breeh Classtce, 

The Text is m all cases accompanied by Infrodiicfton and Notes; books 

marked (•) contain also an alphabetical Lexicon. 

The VocahulaHes are in order of the text and are preceded by Test Papers, 

Text, Voc. I Text. Voo. 


Acts of Apostles. ... 1/0 


Aeschylus— 


Eunienides. 

3 6 

1/0 

Bersae. 

3/G 

• • • 

Prometheus Vinctus. 

2/6 

1/0 

Septem contra Thebas. 

3/6 

1/0 

Aristophanes— 

Ranae. 

3/6 

• • » 

Caesar— 

Civil War, Book 1. 

1/6 

» 4 4 

Civil War, B<K)k ,S. 

2/6 

1/0 

Gallic War, Books 1-7. 

(eacli) 1 6 

1/0 

Gallic War, Book 1, 

Cii. 1 to 29. 

1/6 

4 9 ♦ 

The Invasion of Britain. 

1/6 

1/0 

Gallic War, Book 7, Ch. 

1 to 68. 

1/6 

• • « 

Cicero— 

Ad Atticuni, Book 4. 

3/6 

• • • 

I)e Amicitia. 

*1/6 

1/0 

Do Finibus, Book 1. 

2/6 

9 « • 

Do Finibus, Book 2. 

3/6 

# 9 # 

Dc Orticiis, Book 3. 

3/6 

1 0 

Dc Senectute. 

*1/6 

1/0 

In Catilinam l.-IV. 

2/6 

9 9 9 

„ I., Ill, (each) 1/6 

1/0 

,, I. and IV. 

1;6 

% 4 • 

Philippic 11. 

2/6 

1/0 

Pro Archie, 

1/6 

1 0 

Pro Balbo, 

• « • 

1 0 

Pro Cluentio. 

3/6 

1 0 

Pro Lege Manilia. 

2/6 

1/0 

Pro Marcello. 

1/6 

1/0 

Pro Milone. 

3/6 

1/0 

Pro Plancio. 

3/6 

1/0 

Pro Roscio Amerino, 

2/6 

1/0 


CURTIUS— 

Book 9, Ch 6-end. 1/6 ... 

Demosthenes— 

Androtioa 4/6 ... 

KURH’IDES— 

Aleestis. 16 1/0 

Andromache. 3 6 ... 

Bacchae. 3 6 1/0 

Hecuba. 3 6 ... 

Hippolytus. 3 6 1/0 

Iphigenitt in Tauria 3 6 I/O 

Medea. 2/0 ... 

Herodotus— 

Book 3. 4/6 1/0 

Book 4, Ch. 1-144. 4/6 I/O 

Book 6. 2/6 1/0 

Book 8. 3/6 ... 

HO.MER— 

Iliad, Book 6. ... 1/0 

Iliad, Book 24. 3/6 ... 

Odyssey, Books 9, 10. 2/6 ... 

Odyssey, Books 11, 12. 2/6 ... 

Odyssey, Books 13, 14. 2/6 

Odyssey, Book 17. l/6 1/0 

Horace— 

Epistles (including Are 
Poetica!), 4/6 ... 

Epistles (excluding .il.P.) ... I/O 
Epodes. 1/6 ... 

Odes, Books 1-4. *3/6 ... 

Separately, each Book 
(*2,3,4), 1/6 1/0 

Satires. 3/6 1/0 

Isocrates— 

De Bigis. 2/6 ... 


UNIVlCnslTY TUTORIAL SUUIES. 


EOitions of Xatiu anO (5rcch Classics— 


SALliUST— 

Catiline. 

SOPHOCLKS— 

Ajax. 

Antigone. 

Electra. 


2/C 1/0 i^ieccra. 

(each) 3 6 1/0 TACITUS— 

2/C 1/0 Acricola. 


Text. Voc. j 

JUVKNAL— ' SaU.UST— 

Satires 1, 3, 10, 11. 3/C ... ' Catiline 

Satires 1,3, 4. 3/C ... 

Satires 8, 10, 13. 2/C ... Sophoclks— 

Satires 11, 13, U. 3/C ... ] Ajax. 

Livy— . Antigone. 

Book 1. 2/C 1/0 Electra. 

Books3, 6, 9. (each) 3 6 1/0 TACITUS— 
Books. 2/C 1/0 A-ricola 

n ■■■ Af,nals,Book 

IV Annals, Book 

Books 21, 22. (each) 2/6 1/0 Germania. 

Lucian — Histories,' Bo 

Charon and Piscator. 3/6 1 /O 

l.YSIAS- Ti-KENCE- 

Eratostlienes. 2/6 ... Adelphi. 

Eratosth. and Agoratus. ... 1/0 THUCYDIDES— 

N EPOS— Book 7. 

Hannibal, Cato, Attions. 1/0 ... VERGIL— 

Ovid Aeneid, Book 

Fasti, B(.ok 8 3, 4. 2/6 1/0 Books 7-10. 

Fasti, Books 5, 6 . 3/6 1 0 Book 9. 

Horoides, 1 - 10 . 3 6 1/0 Books 9, 10. 

Heroidcs, 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 12. ... 1/C Book 10. 

Hcroidcs,l,5,12 , 1 6 ; 12 , 10 ... Book 11 . 

Metamorphoses, Book 1 , ' Book 12. 

lines 1-150; Book 3, Eclogues, 

lines 1-2.50, .511-733; Georgies, Bor 

Book 5, lines 385-550. Georgies, Boc 

(each) 1/6 ... Georgies, Bo( 

Book 11. ... 1/0 (; 

Book 11, lines 4 10-748 1/6 v 
Books 13, 14. (oach) 1/C i'/b Xenophon- 
Iristia, Books 1,3. (each) 1C 10 Anabasis, Bo 

Plato Anabasis, Bo 


Text. Voc. 


1 C 


3 C 
20 
3 G 


2/C 

Annals, Book 1. 2 6 

Annals, Book 2. 2 6 

Germania. 2/6 

Histories,' Books 1 , 3. 

(each) 3/6 

Terence— 

Adelphi. 3 6 


Apology. 

Crito. 


3/6 1 0 
2 6 10 


Euthyphro and Mene- 
xenus. 4 /g , 

Ion, Laches. (each) 3 6 10 
Phaedo. 3/0 


Book 7. 3/G 

Vergil — 

Aeneid, Books 1-8. (each)* I /6 
Books 7-10. 3/6 

Book 9. •Ijti 

Books 9, 10. 

Book 10. •! 6 

Book 11. *16 

Book 1*2. 1 c 

Eclogues. 3/6 

Georgies, Books 1 and 2. 3/C 
Georgies, Books 1 and 4. .3/6 
Georgies, Book 4. 

(separately) 1,6 

Xenophon— 

Anabasis, Book 1. 1/6 

Anabasis, Book 4. 1/6 

Cyropaetlcia, Book 1. l/G 
Cyropaedeia, Book 5. 
Hcllenicii, Books 3, 4. 

(each) 1/6 
Mentonibilia, Book 1 . 3/6 

Occononnens. 4/6 


. leucn) .i 0 1,0 Occononnens. 4/6 

3/6 ... .. Ch. 1-10. 1/6 

A derailed cattUoyue of iht above am be oblaintd on application. 
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THE VNlVERSlTr TUTOniAh SERIES. 


^Tbe Tlliuversit^ tTutorial Series. 


General Edi/orrWM. BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., B.Sc., 

* 

Principal of Vi^irfrsiiit Coryc$pondenct Colkfjc. 

V 

# 

The object of tlie UNIVERSITY TUTORI.Ui SERIES is to provide 
onndidrttos for examinations and learners generall}! with text-books 
wliicli shall convey in the sunplostform sonnd instruction in accord- 
anoc with the latest results of scholarsliip and scientific research. 
Important points arc fully and clearly treated, and caro has been 
taken not to introduce details which arc lihcly to perplex the bo- 
ginner. 

The Publislicr will bo liappy to entertain applications from 
'reachers for Specimen Copies of books mentioned in this List. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


series Is successful in Intting its mark and 8U}>plyiiig nnich liolp to 
students in ]ilaces where a guiding Imnd is sorely needed /* — Journal of Kdneation. 

“ Many cditois of moixj pndentious boi>ks luiglit study tlie inethodaof tlic * Uni- 
Yei-sity Tutorial Series* with i rofit/'— 

^*Tli 0 'Univerhity Xntoriul Series* is favourably known for its pincticid nnd 
workiimnlike uiethuda /'— School $ IVur Book. 

“ The series is eminently successful. ' — Spertaior, 

*'Tlie cbH.sical texts in this sencs are editetl by men who are thoroughly iiinsters 
of their cruft.'*— Kevicfr, 

“The competent manner in which the voIuiucm of tliis series aro edited is now 
well known .and generally recognised /* — Pilurnfiouat I'ivies. 

“This useful series of tex t -books/ 

“ Any lxK)k« published in this series aro adminihly adapted for the needs of the 
large class of students for whom they are intended /’ — CnuJrrhkjf lUviar, 

“Clcnrne,<s in stiteiiieiit nn<l orderliness in armngement characterise the publica- 
turns of the Univcivity Tutorial Press/*— ilaaaziuc. 

“All books wliich i^sue from the ‘ Uiiivei'sity Tutorial ProsM* are both wiholarly 
and pmctiral.’* — if^AtminsUr Jkrieie. 

“The iiiiiit of thi-s series of publications consists in the workmanlike execution 
of an oniei ly piactiail plan .*’ — SchwA Gor* rnutrnl Chi'ouiclc, 

“The book.s of tlie ‘Univci^ity Tutorial Scries* have deservedly won a liigh 
reputation for s<iund fclio1ai*ship, clear and orderly arrangement nnd pi'cscntitioii, 
and pr.actiuil <and up- to da to met hods." — Boohnau, 

“The more \vc see of these excellent manuals the more highly do wo think of 
them/*— 

“Such text-lKKiks are immeastinibly superior to tlio heavy toinejs ovorbuniened 
witli extraneous matter, uith which b<»ya uf apicvious genenilioii wui*o familiar. 
••School Guardian, 


SRI PRATAP COLLEGE LIBRARY 

SRINAGAR (Kashmir) 


DATE LOANED 

No. Book No. 

Acc, No. 


This book may be kept for 14 days Ar 
charge will be levied at the rate of 10 Raise fo 
the book is kept over - time. 


over • due 
each day 
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